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FOREWORD 


In the fall of 1957 the Planning Committee for the Thirteenth Na- 
tional Conference on Higher Education set out to define the most critical 
issues then facing the colleges and universities, to secure the most expert 
authorities available to analyze these problems, to invite a most rep- 
resentative assembly of faculty and administrators to consider and debate 
these issues, and to report in summary fashion the proceedings of this 
intellectual enterprise. The present volume is the panoramic record of 
the representative thinking of this conference, held in Chicago, March 
2-5, 1958. 


The dramatic eruption into outer space of the first Russian sputnik in 
the fall of 1957 suggested to the Planning Committee that new dimen- 
sions and complexities demanded attention. Therefore, they selected 
“Higher Education: Strengthening Quality in the Satellite Age” as the 
title for the 1958 conference. 


In the keynote address at the conference .John Gardner affirmed that 
we must have both quality and quantity in American higher education 
and that our society has the resources to ensure both. Later, ‘““The Pur- 
suit of Excellence,” the report of the Panel on Education of the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund, again stressed the need for quality. This same idea 
has appeared in many other places since then. 


This report together with the printed proceedings of the 12 confer- 
ences preceding it constitutes a current history of the issues facing higher 
education in the United States during these years. The Association for 
Higher Education hopes that the printing of these reports is making a 
contribution not only to individuals particularly concerned with higher 
education but also to the general public. 


The 1,040 participants attending the conference from 45 states and 
the District of Columbia represented 455 colleges and universities en- 
rolling the vast majority of U. S. college students, 70 lay and professional 
organizations concerned with higher education, and 20 government 
agencies. 

Nearly equal numbers of faculty members, deans, and presidents at- 
tended. Students and college trustees also took part. Both publicly sup- 
ported and privately supported colleges sent participants. In short, it 
may be fairly said that the composition of the conference constituted a 
cross section of the whole community of higher education in the United 
States. 


Current Issues in Higher Education, 1598, reports the proceedings of 
the 1958 conference. It contains the general session addresses, statements 
of the analysts, and recorders’ reports of the deliberations of the discus- 
sion groups. 


ix 
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Two innovations were incorporated into the 1958 conference. There 
was an exhibit of approximately 170 books dealing with different phases 
of higher education. This project was initiated and managed by the Na- 
tional Committee on General Education of the Association for Higher 
Education. Another new feature was a television demonstration of teach- 
ing via telecast and by “‘closed circuit.” 


Through the courtesy of Educational Tclevision Station WIT'TW two 
lectures, one in the field of humanities by Louise Dudley, professor of 
humanities, Stephens College, and another in the field of biology by 
Charles E. Hadley, professor of biology, New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege at Montclair, were telecast for the whole Chicago arca as well as for 
the conference by Station WI'TW. Following this, a panel chaired by 
President David D. Henry of the University of Illinois analyzed both the 
lecture demonstrations and the potentialities of television in education. 


President Robert G. Bone of Illinois State Normal University was 
moderator of a second panel, which was carried by closed circuit tele- 
vision to separate meeting rooms in the Pick-Congress Hotel. Conference 
members sent questions to the panel. 


Many individuals, organizations and firms were helpful in making 
the television demonstration possible. The late John K. Weiss, assistant 
vice president of the Fund for the Advancement of Education, gave un- 
stintingly of his time and advice in helping to plan the whole project. 
Benjamin Willis, Superintendent of Schools of Chicago; administrators 
of the Chicago Junior College and Chicago Teachers College; John W. 
Taylor, executive director of Educational Television Station WTTW, 
and the staff of WI'TW; Major Lenox R. Lohr, president of the Chi- 
cago Museum of Science and Industry; Harry K. Newburn, president 
of the Educational Television and Radio Center, Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
the Dage Television Division of Thompson Products, Inc.; Motorola, 
Inc.; Ralph Steetle, JCET; and the Pick-Congress Hotel of Chicago all 
made significant contributions to the television program. 


The editor takes distinct pleasure in acknowledging with grateful 
appreciation the valuable contribution made by general session speakers: 
analysts, chairmen, recorders, and resource persons in the discussion 
groups; members of the Planning Committee; the consultants; George 
Cook, graduate student at Michigan State University; and the staff of 
the Association for Higher Education, with particular appreciation for 
the untiring and efficient work of Anne C. Yates and Charlene White. 


Attention should be called to the fact that certain editorial preroga- 
tives have been exercised and that the views expressed herein are not 
necessarily those of the National Education Association, the Association 
for Higher Education, nor the institutions represented by those confer- 
ence leaders whose statements or reports appear in this volume. 


G. Kerry Smith 
September 30, 1958 
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GENERAL SESSION ADDRESSES 


U. S. Foreign Policy 
and Higher Education 


Henry A. Kissinger 

Associate Director 

Center for International Affairs 

Harvard University, and 

Director of Special Studies 

Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Incorporated 


THE subject that I have chosen is “American Foreign Policy and Higher 
Education,” and the problems that I should like to emphasize here are 
not so much the technical problems we read about in the newspapers, 
but some of the psychological difficulties we have had in adjusting our 
preconceptions to a situation that is changing more rapidly, and often in 
directions quite different from those for which we have been prepared. 

We have tended to believe that peace was the normal relation among 
states; that there was an inherent merit in the process of negotiations, 
and that this process operated independently of any of the pressures that 
might be brought to bear. We have also believed that aggression was 
an unambiguous act, and we have interpreted it extremely to the extent 
that our desire for peace was great. We have come to believe that 
aggression would always take the form of an attack on the international 
system, and that the proper strategy for combating it was punishing 
the aggressor by inflicting the maximum amount of destruction on him. 
We believed that war and peace were successive phases of policy, and 
that peace was assured not only by a strategy providing for a maximum 
amount of destruction, but through a system of collective security which 
assembled the greatest number of allies. Our past security has also 
tended to make us believe that we could always substitute our industrial 
potential for any mistake we might make in the assessment of forces, 
and for any failure to engage ourselves in an international dispute. 

All of these preconceptions, or at least most of them, have been over- 
thrown by recent developments. As geography has shrunk, we have 
learned that the normalcy of peace and the clearness of aggression was 
an historical illusion which was produced by the fact that the kind of 
transformation that was required to threaten American security was 
so drastic and so major that many other nations would enter the fray 
before we did. 

For a century and a half, Americans liked to believe that there was 
something wicked about the European balance of power; that the wars 
it produced were due to the shortsightedness of little men. We did not 
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realize that what seemed pettiness to us was a much narrower margin 
of survival; that many transformations which were not particularly im- 
portant to the United States were very threatening to the European 
powers. We profited because the European powers were quicker to 
recognize a threat than we were. 

In retrospect both World War I and World War II seem to us as 
having been fought to resist an attempt at world domination. We for- 
get that both of them started on issues which to Americans of the time 
did not seem worth involving themselves in—the invasion of Belgium in 
1914, the invasion of Poland in 1939. We have labored under the great 
difficulty that ever since the end of World War II, any resistance to 
aggression or any achievement of a positive goal has depended not on 
the ultimate action of the United States, but on the initial action of 
the United States. 

In many areas of the globe neither negative nor positive measures 
have been possible unless the United States was willing to lend a hand, 
and the United States has experienced great difficulty in realizing that 
we were living through a turbulent period characterized by two revolu- 
tions, the anticolonial revolution, representing the attempt of many 
nations formerly ruled from abroad to achieve independence and 
national dignity, and the Soviet revolution, representing attempts to 
overthrow the international system based on the principles of the 
dignity of man and the democratic institutions which characterize much 
of the 19th century world. 

When reality clashes with our expectations, ambivalence is the in- 
evitable consequence, and so the United States has been torn between 
applying its attitude for peaceful relations or its remedy for aggression. 
We have oscillated between a conciliation which has often been mechani- 
cal and an intransigeance which has been equally mechanical, between 
negotiating as if all problems were soluble and could be resolved by the 
process of negotiation independent of any of the pressures, and insist- 
ing that negotiations were inherently futile. We have had great difficulty 
in weighing the capabilities of other states against their intentions. 

With respect to the Soviet orbit, we have often been so obsessed with 
the problem of Soviet intentions that we have great difficulty in grasping 
the opportunities which have been available to us. Ever since the death 
of Stalin, and in fact before that, there have been periodic discussions 
in America as to whether a basic change had in fact occurred in the 
Soviet system and whether the time had now come when the successors 
of Lenin or Stalin might pursue a more peaceful course. There has been 
a tendency, when we have negotiated, to interpret Soviet intentions most 
favorably, as if we could not negotiate against the background of a 
recognized hostility. And, in fact, it is very difficult for Americans, and 
for the best of reasons, to understand implacable hostility. There is 
very little in the American scene that would prepare us for such a 
phenomenon, and that would prepare us for negotiators not so much 
concerned with their opposite numbers at the conference table as with 
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the world at large, opponents who may in fact use a negotiation in order 
to undermine the position of their protagonists. 

The obsession with Soviet intentions has come to expression recently 
in the debate about whether or not there should be a summit confer- 
ence. The advocates of a summit conference have maintained that there 
has been a basic change in the Soviet system; that the new educated 
class, the new industrialists, and the new bureaucracy were not willing 
to risk everything on a final showdown and on continued intransigeance. 
The opponents of negotiations have maintained that there has not been 
a basic change, or if there has been a basic change, that the Soviet 
Union should give a simple indication of its good faith. In the process 
we have not paid sufficient attention to the problem of whether negotia- 
tions may not be necessary precisely when we are convinced of Soviet 
bad faith, whether the question of negotiations is not essentially irrele- 
vant to the question of Soviet intentions. A negotiation, after all, not 
only defines the possibility of a settlement, but also defines an issue with 
which to contend. We do not have to be so’ nervous about meeting an 
antagonist. If the Soviet Union is willing to settle, a conference is the 
proper place to do it; if it is not willing to settle, a conference is the best 
place to expose it. 

The uncertainty about negotiating may be due in part to the fact 
that we are not clear about our own purposes, and that we are in diffi- 
culty where the perpetuation of the status quo often seems the only 
concern, because we have been so concerned with intentions, or at least 
with intentions when we have negotiated. 

There has also been the tendency in our relations with the uncom- 
mitted nations to conceive of policy as if it were a popularity contest 
and to overlook the fact that in many regions of the world the situation 
is revolutionary precisely because old values are disintegrating. To ask 
nations what they want may only increase their uncertainty since their 
dilemma is precisely the fact that they do not exactly know the direction 
in which they wish to travel. If we look back on our own history, we 
should realize that nothing that Great Britain could have done in the 
first 120 years of our existence would ever have brought us into an 
alliance or even into a close alignment with Great Britain. The closer 
the European powers had sought to approach to us, the farther we 
would have moved away. It may be the same in our relations with the 
uncommitted—that the closer we try to approach, the more they will 
move away from us in order to show their independence. This does 
not mean that we cannot have good relations with the uncommitted. 
It does mean that not every criticism is a symptom of the real problem, 
and it also means that our relations with the uncommitted may depend 
more on the clarity of our own purpose and on the majesty of our own 
behavior than on our attempt to determine precisely what it is that they 
may wish. 

Now, if in the problem of negotiation we have been too much con- 
cerned with the intentions of others and too little concerned with 
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our purposes, in our approach to the problem of power we have been 
equally absolute. We have argued since 1945 that any war would in- 
evitably start with an all-out attack on the United States; that its tar- 
get would be the installations of our strategic air force, and its objective 
would be the destruction of our industrial potential. We properly 
conceived that against such an attack our task was to inflict the greatest 
amount of punishment. We thought of war as a clearly defined act 
which would follow a period of peace, and we thought of strength as 
something which we would have to build and which would then be 
self-evident and could be self-evidently used in the process of negotia- 
tions. We did not fully realize how absolute the concept of war was 
which we had developed and how it inhibited us in the crises which in 
fact arose. 

In every crisis, from the Berlin air lift, to Korea, to Indo-China, to 
Suez, and to Hungary, the argument that the real threat was the all-out 
war tended to support the Soviet strategy of ambiguity. It gave argu- 
ments for deferring a showdown to a more propitious moment or to 
a clearer case. We had to learn that over-all strength does not guarantee 
particular strength, and that both the horror and the power of modern 
weapons tended to paralyze us, the horror because it made most issues 
not worth contending for, and the power because it made most trans- 
formations seem irrelevant. A gap opened up between our policy of 
deterrence and the strategy we were willing to implement, between the 
desire to assemble a maximum amount of force and the desire to con- 
struct the widest system of collective security. 

Moreover, the more terrible the consequences of our strategic doctrine, 
the more reluctant other powers became to support us. In the past, the 
decision to resist aggression was always a reasonable one because the 
worst that could happen as the result of an unsuccessful war was national 
disintegration, but when national disintegration seemed to be the con- 
sequence of the beginning of a war, massive retaliation and the decision 
to engage in all-out war came to seem less and less attractive. We have 
had recent examples in our offer of missile installations to Europe. 
Suddenly our allies realized that deterrence might have to be imple- 
mented; that a war might have to be fought within the territories of 
these countries; that our military doctrine and our policy of military 
security are becoming increasingly inconsistent. 

In short, we have had great difficulty in bridging power and policy, 
and in bringing our expectations into line with the challenges which 
we have in fact faced. As a result, we have had to spend more time in 
analyzing the nature of the problem than in solving it. There has come 
about the defense which has been so characteristic of our foreign policy, 
and which is also so out of tune with the spirit of the age, which is 
revolutionary precisely because it opposes the status quo. 

Now, many of the difficulties I have described could be related to 
specific policies, but I should like to relate them to the personnel who 
have actually conducted our policies, because it seems to me that the 
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deepest reason for our defensiveness is not the failure of this or that 
policy, but the difficulty our leadership groups have experienced in 
coming to grips with the situation we have faced. 

The two groups from which most of the leaders of the government 
are drawn are businessmen and lawyers, and very little in the experience 
of these individuals prepares them for the challenges which they must 
face. The role of the businessman on the whole is to consider the goals 
of his institution as given. His skill is in judging between various 
administrative positions. His excellence presupposes that some criteria 
are fixed. But the problem of our situation is that our criteria for 
judging policy are disintegrating and that all over the world our deep- 
est challenge is not the technical implementation of goals but the 
definition of goals. And the problem of many of our lawyers is that 
much of their training runs counter to the hypothetical cases which are 
inherent in long-range planning. The skill of many of our lawyers is 
in analyzing individual cases. They tend to reject the hypothetical case 
involved in long-range planning. They have a tendency to wait until 
all facts are in, but by the time all facts are in it is too late to do anything 
about them. 

I am not saying that these groups are not able. On the contrary, 
they are extremely able. The very fact that they are groups which are 
most highly rewarded in our society brings about a greater concentration 
of talent than in any comparable group. The difficulty is that very little 
in their pregovernment experience causes them to reflect about the 
problems with which they will have to deal when they are in govern- 
ment, and a great deal of their time within government has to be spent 
on the more elementary tasks of getting to know their problems. 

One symptom of our difficulty is that frequently there is disagreement 
within our government, and within our nation, as to whether a given 
set of circumstances in fact constitutes a problem until a crisis has broken 
out. Because of the difficulty of assessing the situation there is also a 
slow reaction time. Often more time is spent in analyzing a situation 
than in finding remedies for it. 

One of the symptoms of the discrepancy between expectation and 
reality, and one of the reasons for the ambivalence of many of our people 
is the temptation to assume that our difficulties are caused by a kind 
of administrative breakdown. But the more a bureaucracy is overloaded 
with the task of the fundamental thinking, the more sterile its per- 
formance tends to become. The concern of a bureaucracy is usually more 
with risks than with opportunities. One never gets into difficulties for 
not having foreseen an opportunity because an opportunity is inherently 
conjectural and it can never be proved that it existed. One can get 
into serious difficulties for having attempted something and failed. 
Moreover, the task that is required at the moment is not only to 
administer according to traditional norms, which is what a bureaucracy 
is designed for, but to break through the existing criteria and to develop 
new goals. 
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When we come to the outside groups that are called together from 
time to time, the same difficulty exists. The supply of available talent 
is extremely limited, with the result that the same people tend to appear 
on the same committees. The very fact that they are constantly sitting 
on committees forces them either to the level of their most current ex- 
perience or it keeps them so occupied that they have little time for 
reflection. But if new people are brought into these committees, so much 
time has to be spent on briefing them that they have very little oppor- 
tunity for long-range thinking. 

Moreover, outside committees are limited by the receptivity of the 
bureaucracies which they must ultimately convince. Often the result of 
an outside governmental committee is either that it confirms the existing 
pattern of thought, and therefore the task could equally have been per- 
formed within the bureaucracy, or else if it is too much in advance of 
the bureaucracy, it is ignored. I have occasionally been amused by the 
situation where a committee, when it first makes its report, is rejected 
because it is too radical, and two years later a committee is formed on 
the same topic which rejects the previous recommendation because now 
it is too antiquated. 

These factors produce an oscillation between rigidity and spasms of 
innovation. The rigidity comes about because no matter with how much 
doubt a policy was accepted, once it is adopted it becomes sacrosanct 
because on the other side of existing policy is intellectual chaos. And, 
worse than this, a repetition of the process that produced the policy in 
the first place. 

And when the impasse of existing policy becomes too great, there is 
then a call for new decisions at any cost, and the most radical proposals 
are given a hearing, not because they are considered meritorious but 
because they are new. 

It would be idle to suggest that it is very easy to do something about 
this situation. The problem is, rather, what education can do for our 
leadership groups both while they are receiving their training and after- 
wards. I have become deeply convinced that one of our grave mistakes 
is to assume that education ends with the A.B. degree, a mistake, inci- 
dentally, that the military services never make. We should find ways of 
motivating our most talented individuals while they are going through 
education; we should seek opportunities in the communities in which 
we are located to relate the men of affairs to the men of reflection. We 
must not make the mistake of assuming that a low order of theoretical 
ability indicates a low order of total ability. An association is as bene- 
ficial to the scholar as it is to the man of affairs; in fact, perhaps more 
beneficial to the scholar. 

Such associations are essential for the scholar, particularly the scholar 
concerned with questions of national policy, because many of the tradi- 
tional methods of scholarship do not apply to the same degree in the 
areas of national policy. Much of the knowledge is in the minds of men 

who have had experience, and much of the judgment depends on a 
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contingency of application to which one should be exposed from time 
to time. These study programs do not have to yield dramatic results 
or dramatic headlines. They are peculiarly activities which are worth 
doing for their own sake and which may stimulate the participants to 
concern themselves with problems which will be of importance to them 
throughout their lives. 

But beyond the rather mechanical problem of forming study groups, 
and associating the men of affairs at a formative stage of their careers 
with the scholars at an equally formative stage of their careers, is the 
problem of what the universities themselves can do to create the kind of 
atmosphere in which they can enrich and in fact ennoble not only their 
students but their other participants. 

It seems to me that the scholars themselves have been torn by ambiv- 
alence. In the field of national policy there has been a tendency to 
disregard the problem of relevance, to insist that what cannot be 
researched by traditional means does not exist, and with it has come 
the development of a perfectionism which paralyzes action just as 
surely as the excessive empiricism described earlier. There is very often 
a tendency to confuse the mode of analysis with the mode of action, 
and to assume that because a given man of action is prevented, by the 
pressure of having to make decisions, from formulating his views as 
clearly as the man of thought, that there is no moral validity in what 
he does. 

On the other hand, when the scholar does enter the field of national 
policy, he sometimes takes too shortsighted a view of relevance. Then 
he may let his “customer,” whether it is the government or a large 
foundation, decide what is relevant and he becomes inwardly committed 
to being consulted and to having his advice taken. 

The universities and institutions of higher learning have to find a 
middle ground between excessive abstractness and a kind of utilitarian- 
ism which gives the answer in the very definition of the problem. There 
is a very important function of creating a haven for reflection, of slowing 
down somewhat the pace of life, and slowing down somewhat the insist- 
ence on immediate decisions. The universities, it seems to me, can con- 
tribute more to national policy by an attitude than by specific solutions. 
They should measure themselves not only by the projects which they 
attract but by those which they define. If we are going to attract people 
into the deepest sense of policy making, if we are going to teach them 
that not every good intention guarantees success, and that there may be 
tragic aspects in the lives of nations, it would seem to me that we can 


teach it to them in part by improving the tone and the reflectiveness of 
our universities. 
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NO one can say that life has been dull for American educators since the 
dawn of the space age on October 4, 1957. The clamor has been deafen- 
ing. And a good deal of the uproar has been produced by individuals 
who never had two consecutive thoughts on education before that fateful 
day. Characters we had never heard of went into orbit and started beep- 
ing. But those of us who are professionally involved in education are 
not exactly taciturn types and we have cheerfully added to the rackei. 

Looking back on it I think we would all agree that nothing really 
surprising has come out of all the commotion. The wise men said some 
wise things; men who were not very well informed said some uninformed 
things; and silly people said silly things. The proportions of wise, unin- 
formed and silly contributions were probably not very different than they 
usually are. The chief difference was that the spirit of the times turned 
up the volume control considerably, or to put it another way, there were 
many more people listening. To those of us with a lifetime concern for 
these matters, it often seemed that the foolish comments rang more 
loudly, but that may have been an illusion. 

At any rate, the first flush of excitement is now over, and we have the 
opportunity to appraise our problems a bit more calmly. One is re- 
minded that when Thomas Babington Macaulay, the English historian 
and poet, was four years old, a maid spilled some hot coffee over his 
legs. She quickly set the coffee-pot down and made a great fuss over him, 
but he pushed her away saying, “Thank you, madam, the agony is 
somewhat abated.” 

One of the issues which has been most frequently raised in the public 
discussion of recent months has been the question of quality in educa- 
tion. I propose to discuss this question as it bears on higher education. 

Arguments about quality in higher education tend to be rather heated 
and, it must be said, rather pointless. There are many reasons why such 
conversations become muddled, the foremost being that they so often 
degenerate into arguments over “elite” versus “mass” education. People 
who engage in these arguments remind me of the two washerwomen 
whom Sidney Smith observed leaning out of their back windows and 
quarreling with each other across the alley; they could never agree, 
Smith pointed out, because they were aruging from different premises. 

In the case of arguments over “elite” versus “mass” education, I am 
convinced that both premises should be abandoned because behind the 
arguments is the assumption that a society can choose to educate a few 
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people exceedingly well or to educate a great number of people some- 
what less well, but that it cannot do both. 

The fallacy of this assumption is obvious. A modern society such as 
ours cannot chose to do one or the other. It has no choice but to do 
both. Our kind of society calls for the maximum development of indi- 
vidual potentialities at all levels. 

It is unquestionably true that in recent decades we have worried all 
too little about individuals of unusual talent or potentialities. Tio make 
such an assertion, however, is not to deplore the unprecedented time 
and money we have devoted to the average youngster. It will serve no 
purpose to replace our neglect of the gifted by a neglect of the average. 
We are all to prone to such wild swings of the pendulum in our 
national life. Martin Luther said that humanity was like a drunken 
peasant who is always ready to fall from his horse on one side or the 
other; and in that respect we Americans are all too human. We must 
learn to see the achievements and shortcomings of our educational sys- 
tem in some sort of embracing perspective which will permit us to repair 
one omission without creating others. 

The notion that so-called quality education and so-called mass educa- 
tion are mutually exclusive is simply archaic. We distort present-day 
reality when we try to force it into archaic molds. 

This is not to say that there are not a few remarkably archaic char- 
acters in our midst. We all know that a few of the people calling most 
noisily for quality in education are those who were never reconciled to 
the widespread extension of educational opportunity. To such indi- 
viduals there is something inherently vulgar about large numbers of 
people. At the other extreme are the fanatics who believe that the only 
possible objective in higher education is to get as many youngsters as 
possible into college classrooms, regardless of their ability. Such indi- 
viduals regard quality as a concept smacking faintly of Louis XIV. 

But make no mistake about it, neither extreme speaks for the Ameri- 
can people. And neither extreme expresses the true issues and the true 
difficulties confronting us today. It would be fatal to allow these archaic 
voices to speak for us. It would be fatal to allow ourselves to be tempted 
into a debate over anachronisms. 

The demand to educate everyone up to the level of his ability and 
the demand for excellence in higher education are not incompatible. 
We must honor both goals. We must seek excellence in a context for 
all. A democracy, no less than any other form of society must foster 
excellence if it is to survive; and it should not allow the emotional scars 
of old battles to confuse it on this point. Democracy will have passed 
an important milestone of maturity when those who are the most 
enthusiastic proponents of a democratic way of life are also the most 
vigorous proponents of excellence. 

This is easy to say, but it is not easy to bring about. We might as 
well confess that as a people we have some difficulty in coping with the 
concept of excellence. It is a difficulty worth exploring. 
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The difficulty does not lie at an ideological level. The 18th century 
philosophers who made equality a central term in our political lexicon 
never meant to imply that men are equal in all respects, in all dimen- 
sions, in all attributes of their persons and their lives. Nor do Americans 
today take such a view. It is possible to state in fairly simple terms the 
views concerning equality that would receive most widespread endorse- 
ment in our country today. The most fundamental of these views is 
simply that in the final matters of human existence all men are equally 
worthy of our care and concern. Further, we believe that men should 
be equal in enjoyment of certain familiar legal, civil, and political rights. 
They should be, as the phrase goes, equal before the law. 

But men are unequal in their native capacities and in their motiva- 
tions and, therefore, unequal in their attainments. In elaborating our 
national views of equality, the most widely accepted means of dealing 
with this problem has been to emphasize equality of opportunity. The 
great advantage of the conception of equality of opportunity is that it 
candidly recognizes differences in endowment and willingness to work 
and accepts the certainty of differences in achievement. By allowing free 
play to these differences it preserves the freedom to excel which counts 
for so much in terms of individual aspiration, and has produced so 
much of mankind’s greatness. 

In short, our cherished views with respect to equality do not deny the 
fact of individual differences. 

It is understandable that Americans should be cautious about excessive 
emphasis upon the differences in native capacity between one individual 
and another. Enemies of democracy have often cited the unequal capaci- 
ties of men as justification for political and social philosophies which 
violate our most deeply held beliefs. 

But we cannot escape the fact of individual differences, and we cannot 
escape the necessity for coping with them. Whether we like it or not, 
they are a central fact in any educational system and indeed in any 
society. The good society is not one that ignores them but one that 
deals with them wisely and compassionately. 

If we are really serious about equality of opportunity, then we should 
be infinitely serious about individual differences; because what consti- 
tutes opportunity for one man is a stone wall for the next man. Indi- 
viduals differ vastly from one another, and they differ in innumerable 
ways. If we are to do justice to the individual, we must seek the kind 
of education which will open his eyes, stimulate his mind, and unlock 
his potentialities. There is no one formula for this. 

If we did develop such an indomitable concern for individual differ- 
ences, then we would learn to laugh at the assumption that a college 
education is the only avenue to human dignity and social worth. We 
would educate some young people by sending them on to college. We 
would educate others in other ways. 

Properly understood, the college or university is the instrument for 
one kind of further education. It should not be regarded as the only 
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passport to a meaningful life or the sole means of establishing one’s 
human worth. And we have come perilously close to that. 

Human dignity and worth should be assessed only in terms of those 
qualities of mind and spirit that are within the reach of every human 
being. This is not to say that we should not value achievement. We 
should value it exceedingly. It is simply to say that achievement should 
not be confused with human worth. 

The more we allow the impression to get abroad that only the college 
man or woman is worthy of respect in our society, the more we con- 
tribute to a fatal confusion, which works to the injury of all concerned. 
If we permit the faulty assumption that college is the sole cradle of 
human dignity, need we be surprised if every citizen demands to be 
rocked in that cradle? 

A genuine concern for individual differences would lead us to two 
extremely important emphases in education. (1) We would place greatly 
increased emphasis on the many kinds of human talent, upon the 
immensely varied ways in which individual potentialities may be real- 
ized; and (2) we would place equivalent emphasis upon the great 
diversity of educational paths required by this diversity of talents. And 
no particular kind of ability or educational path would be regarded 
as socially superior or involving greater human dignity than any other. 

The sort of capacity measured by the conventional college aptitude 
test is very important, but instead of putting a more and more mono- 
lithic emphasis upon this sort of talent, we should encourage all kinds 
of individuals to run on all kinds of tracks. In this way we can distribute 
very widely the rewards of self-esteem and self-respect, and can encour- 
age on a broader scale the release of energy and positive motivation on 
the part of the individual, which have been the great strengths of our 
society. 

Having accorded this recognition to individual differences, we should 
recognize the great variety of educational paths required to serve these 
differences. At the level of higher education this means many kinds of 
institutions, and it means diversity within institutions. 

But we cannot hope to create or to maintain such diversity unless we 
honor the various aspects of that diversity. We must recognize that each 
of the different kinds of institutions has its significant part to play in 
creating the total pattern, and that each should be allowed to play its 
role with honor and recognition. 

We do not want all institutions to be alike. We want institutions to 
develop their individualities and to keep those individualities. None 
must be ashamed of its distinctive features so long as it is doing some- 
thing that contributes importantly to the total pattern, and so long as 
it is striving for excellence in performance. The small liberal arts 
college should not be afraid to remain small. The large urban institution 
should not be ashamed that it is large. The technical institute should 
not be apologetic about being a technical institute. Neither coeduca- 
tional nor noncoeducational institutions should feel it necessary to ex- 
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plain why they are one or the other. Each institution should pride 
itself on the role that it has chosen to play and on the special contribu- 
tion which it brings to the total diverse pattern of American higher 
education. 

Such diversity is the only possible answer to the fact of individual 
differences in ability and in aspirations. And furthermore it is the only 
means of achieving quality within a framework of quantity. 

For we must not forget the primacy of our concern for excellence. 
We must have diversity, but we must also expect that every institution 
which makes up that diversity will be striving, in its own way, for excel- 
lence. This may require a new way of thinking about excellence in 
higher education, a conception that would be applicable in terms of the 
objectives of the institution. As things stand now the word excellence 
is all too often reserved for the dozen or two dozen institutions which 
stand at the very zenith of our higher education in terms of faculty dis- 
tinction, selectivity of students, and difficulty of curriculum. In these 
terms it is simply impossible to speak of a junior college, for example, as 
excellent. Yet sensible men can easily conceive of excellence in a junior 
college. 

The traditionalist might say, “Of course! Let Princeton create a 
junior college and one would have an institution of unquestionable 
excellence!” That may be correct, but it leads us down precisely the 
wrong path. If Princeton Junior College were excellent in the sense that 
Princeton University is excellent, it might not be excellent in the most 
important way that a community college can be excellent. It would 
simply be a truncated version of Princeton University. A comparably 
meaningless result would be achieved if General Motors tried to add 
to its line of low priced cars by marketing the front half of a Cadillac. 

We shall have to be more flexible than that in our conception of 
excellence. We must develop a point of view that permits each kind 
of institution to achieve excellence in terms of its own objectives. 

In higher education as in everything else there is no excellent per- 
formance without high morale. No morale, no excellence! And in a 
great many of our colleges and universities the most stubborn enemy of 
high morale and, therefore, of excellence, has been a kind of hopeless- 
ness on the part of both administration and faculty, particularly the 
latter, hopelessness about ever achieving distinction as an institution. 

Not only are such attitudes a corrosive influence on morale, but they 
make it virtually certain that the institution will never achieve even that 
kind of excellence which is within its reach. For there is a kind of excel- 
lence within the reach of every institution. 

In short, we reject the notion that excellence is something that can 
only be experienced in the most rarefied strata of higher education. It 
may be experienced at every level and in every serious kind of higher 
education. And not only may it be experienced everywhere, but we 
must demand it everywhere. We must expect excellence of every form 
which higher education takes. We should not demand it lightly or 
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amiably or good naturedly. We should demand vigorously and insist- 
ently. We should assert that a stubborn striving for excellence is the 
price of admission to reputable educational circles, and that those insti- 
tutions not characterized by this striving are the slatterns of higher 
education. 

We must make the same challenging demands of students. We must 
never make the insolent and degrading assumption that young people 
unfitted for the most demanding fields of intellectual endeavor are 
incapable of rigorous attention to some sort of standards. One of the 
most appalling and unhappy errors of much popular education has 
been to assume that young men and women incapable of the highest 
standards of intellectual excellence are incapable of any standards what- 
so ever and can properly be subjected to shoddy, slovenly, and trashy 
educational fare. Though we must make enormous concessions to indi- 
vidual differences in aptitude, we may properly expect that every form 
of education be such as to stretch the individual to the utmost of his 
particular potentialities. And we must expect that each student is 
striving for excellence in terms of the kind of excellence that is within 
his reach. Here again we must recognize that there may be excellence 
or shoddiness in every line of human endeavor. We must learn to honor 
excellence (indeed to demand it) in every socially accepted human 
activity, however humble the activity, and to scorn shoddiness however 
exalted the activity. There may be excellent plumbers and incompetent 
plumbers, excellent philosophers and incompetent philosophers. An ex- 
cellent plumber is infinitely more admirable than an incompetent phi- 
losopher. The society which scorns excellence in plumbing because 
plumbing is a humble activity and tolerates shoddiness in philosophy 
because it is an exalted activity will have neither good plumbing nor 
good philosophy. Neither its pipes nor its theories will hold water. 


Education in America— 
the Heroic Encounter 


Max Lerner 

Author, America as a Civilization 
Daily Columnist for the New York Post 
Professor of American Civilization 
Brandeis University 


ONE of my book-seller friends tells me that when any of his customers 
comes in and says, “What is this book about?”, he says, “About three 
pounds.” But actually, the surprising acceptance of this book of mine 
convinces me that there is a renaissance of the eggheads going on in the 
United States. Not so long ago, a candidate for the Presidency had a 
rather hard time because the word “egghead” was attached to him. I 
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suspect that in the coming presidential election no candidate is likely 
to be seriously at a disadvantage because of any epithet of egghead. I 
think that we are experiencing some kind of revival. A _recently- 
published book is called The Capitalist Manifesto, and, as you know, 
there was one published earlier called The Communist Manifesto. I have 
one in the works called The Egghead Manifesto. It starts with this well- 
known admonition: “Eggheads of America, unite. You have nothing to 
lose but your yolks!” 

Some of the reviewers in the British papers and magazines have ex- 
pressed surprise at the title of my book, America as a Civilization. Their 
surprise is that I should link the two words, as if to say, “How can so 
crude, raw, unfinished, and barbaric a collection of people from every 
part of the world, a collection of shards and fragments of past cultures— 
how can this be civilization?” But when I speak of America as a 
civilization, I do not mean that we are superior to the Europeans or 
others, nor inferior, and I do not mean that everything we have devel- 
oped here has been original, because obviously culture moves across 
national boundaries, and we have borrowed a good deal. But I do say 
that there is a total pattern of characteristic ways of thinking, acting, 
behaving, and feeling that makes us different from, let us say, Rome, or 
Greece, or Europe, or Russia, or India, or China; a kind of figure in the 
carpet, a pattern that cuts a wide swath in history and that has left an 
impact for good or ill on the peoples of the world. 

That pattern I call our civilization, not just certain traits that we 
take note of, a kind of grocery list or laundry list of traits. I once tried 
putting some of these traits down from various books about America, 
and I made a list. We are “generous,” “idealistic,” “practical,” et cetera. 
Then I tried an experiment. I made another list opposite it with the 
exact opposite adjective for each one of them. And I found that both 
lists were true. For the fact is that America has polarities, too. Like 
every people, we combine contradictory things within ourselves. 

We have become an image for the world, for good or ill, and much 
of our future depends upon the kind of image we plant in the minds of 
the uncommitted peoples of the world. That is why I insist that our 
principal weapon is not a nuclear weapon; it is the image of a free 
society. It is the image of a society which has access to opportunity for 
its young people, which has brought together peoples from every part 
of the world, giving them a chance to make contributions to the total 
culture pattern of America without giving up what each of them has 
brought with him. We have our own image also of the world outside 
America, an image probably like the image of no other people. I discuss 
these in two sections of my book, one, “The World’s Image of America,” 
and the other, “America’s Image of the World.” 

We must approach the problem with a kind of detachment. I do 
not mean a total detachment. A great catholic historian, Lord Acton, 
once said that the only true detachment is that of the dead, because they 
no longer care. We care passionately about our country and our culture. 
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But I do not think we need to distort the truth. It is for every one of 
us as teachers to make sure, as we try to present to our students the 
image of this America, that we do not fall either into apologia or 
indictment, because the truth is something far more complex than either 
of them. 

The fact, of course, is that America has changed and has been renewed 
at every point in its history. What we call the frontier movement, which 
Turner studied, was a good deal more complex than simply a geo- 
graphical movement. There was a westward movement to the frontier, 
yes, but there was also the development of a new pattern of industrialism 
and capitalism, and at the same time there was the development of a 
new democratic way of life, all three of them in that crucial period of 
American history, so that we had a kind of triple frontier. We had 
what I call an “extended genesis” that has lasted a very considerable 
time. I can tell you a little bit of experience of my own in writing my 
book that may illustrate this dynamic quality. 

I started it when I was a war correspondent in Germany in 1945. 
There is nothing that dislocates your thinking so much as to leave your 
country and have some experience of other ways of life and of other 
peoples. I remember at one point I was suddenly jolted into thinking 
that what I wanted to write about basically was my own country, and 
I sat down there in Germany in 1945 and I wrote the words “America 
as a Civilization.” You know, it is always good to start with your title 
anyway; maybe that will carry you through for a little while. After a 
few years I had a draft, and I read through the draft and I threw it 
into the waste basket and started again. The reason was that I had 
written a book about an America that was inside my head, an America 
that came out of other books I had read. It was not the America that 
lay all around me, to be seen, understood, analyzed, described. So I 
started again to write about that America, and I found that in the very 
process of writing, this America was changing almost under my fingers. 

I found, at the end of 12 years of writing, that there were things I 
had to consider which hardly existed at the beginning. There were, for 
example, the suburbs and the “exurbs,” new ways of crowding people 
together. There was the automatic factory, which was a kind of revolu- 
tion from routine. There was the electronic eye and the principle of 
feed-back which we developed in order to strip ourselves of unnecessary 
routine work. But there was also the do-it-yourself movement, by which 
we took on a great deal of other work to use up the leisure gained by 
automation. There was nuclear energy, atomic fission and fusion—all 
kinds of new ways of killing and of dying. There was also a medical 
revolution which brought in new ways of living, and living much longer, 
and brought not only the hope for the conquest of disease but in some 
minds even the prolongation of life beyond any dreams of the past. 
There was the new public relations counsel, with new ways of implant- 
ing patterns on the mass mind. There was motivational research, a new 
form of hidden persuasion. There was the new expense-account aristoc- 
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racy, which keeps our hotels and restaurants from bankruptcy. There 
was a new cooking revolution with new ways of whipping up something 
very individual out of very standardized cans. There were new liberated 
women who were puzzled about what to do with their freedom, and 
who ended up by leading the most burdensome, multiple lives of per- 
haps any group of women in the entire world. There were new Kinsey 
surveys, the greatest organized manifestation in history of the urge to 
confide. There were new paths hacked through the jungle of psychiatry. 
There was this new leisure I have spoken of, which actually has turned 
out to be a burden for which we are totally unprepared. There was a 
new baby boom that developed somewhere in the 1930’s and the early 
1940’s. Perhaps that is what we were doing with this leisure of ours, 
taking care of big families. There is this new monster rally of young 
people storming the gates of our colleges and universities, trying to 
prepare themselves for a career. 

And then, this steady dating. I must tell you about that, because 
when I started my book there was no such thing. Instead of that, we 
had what we called the rating-dating pattern, in which boys and girls 
would experiment, changing almost from day to day. By the time I 
finished the book, my college students told me I was all wrong. So I 
studied steady dating, and I found it to be a precocious, dreary fidelity 
of the young to some single person—not out of an overflowing sense of 
joy and love, but simply out of lack of imagination. 

I found toward the end the split-level home and the barbecue pit and 
the servantless family. Very recently, I found that the husband, who had 
always been called an abstentee husband, has wandered back into the 
home. In fact, he has wandered right back into the kitchen and has 
had the apron put on him, and we are now worrying about him. I 
found there was a reading revolution, the paperback revolution, and 
there was the “Sixty-Four-Thousand-Dollar Question” and “Challenge” 
and there was Confidential magazine. There were the stimulants you 
took to pep you up, and the tranquilizers you took to calm you down. 

This was our America, and very many other things as well—this varied 
civilization, this curious, rich, contradictory culture. I found an America 
that had many contradictory things in it, an America of both conformity 
and diversity, an America which was both standardized and pluralistic. 
The pluralism of America, by the way, is one of the things that has 
struck me most. Our people come from every part of the world and, 
except for the Indians, are all immigrants. Our history is a history of 
successive waves of displaced persons, which makes it so curious that 
anybody should think he has a prescriptive claim to being more Ameri- 
can by birth than anybody else. I found ethnic pluralism, I found 
religious pluralism, I found political pluralism, I found economic plural- 
ism. I found a country of runaway living standards, but also a residual 
core of poverty. I found a country of runaway technology that does not 
quite know how to stop the technological revolution in death weapons. 
I found a country with a class system far less rigid than anything in 
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Europe, and far less rigid than any of our attackers have said it is, the 
principle of access to opportunity established, although we by no means 
live up to it. And I found a country which throughout its history has 
had the tradition of dynamism, but one in which this tradition of 
dynamism seems to be drying up. 

Let me put it a little differently. Most of our dynamism is external. 
It is the cult of bigness, the cult of speed, the cult of magnitudes. But 
we have not created, shall we say, an internalized dynamism. We have 
not taken that sense of external bigness and speed, et cetera, and made 
it part of ourselves internally. We have not been able to deal with the 
rigidifying of the American personality, which to my mind is the most 
dangerous thing about our America today. Our greatest danger is the 
danger of inner conformity, the danger of losing our sense of identity 
as individuals, and the danger of individual and cultural rigidity. 

This brings me to the theme on which I want to dwell for a moment, 
the theme of our young people, what nappens to them at our hands, 
and what can we do. 

I have been a teacher on and off for a quarter century, in American 
colleges and universities. I think I can testify that never has the task 
of teaching been more difficult than it is today. It is more perilous be- 
cause there we are with our students, we and the laboratories and 
libraries and buildings all perched on the edge of an abyss. We know 
that there are forces in the world outside which can pick up the whole 
university at any moment—the students, ourselves, and everything— 
and crush it like an eggshell. That is what gives a new edge not only of 
danger but also of challenge to the whole educational process. 

One of our tasks is to make certain that our students understand the 
nature of their world. It is not a pretty world, it is not a graceful or 
gracious or gentle world. The Greeks had the myth of the Medusa 
head, a coil of wild serpents so horrible to behold that when you looked 
at it, it turned you to stone. There are many of us who are afraid to 
face the Medusa head of our world today, and afraid to have our 
students face it. 

H. G. Wells said that civilization is a race between education and 
catastrophe. It is not just a race between us and the Russians. It is a 
race between both of us and catastrophe. I do not say that the weapons 
race is wholly unimportant. Both the Russians and we are caught in 
this idiotic race. I call it an idiotic race because at some stage you pass 
the point of no return, and then you use these weapons that have been 
piled up. 

People say, “Let’s make sure that we get a rocket to the moon.” I 
can only answer that we will get to the moon, and the Russians will 
get to the moon, and the British and French and Canadians, and I 
suppose the Chinese, and others. Pretty soon there will be a traffic jam 
on the moon itself. Then what will we have? We have no solution to 


the problem of war and peace and no solution to the deep internal 
problems of our own American civilization. 
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The science race is more important because it is basically intellectual. 
But again we are in great danger of distorting it. People say, “Let’s put 
out more engineers and technicians.” They say we have a shortage of 
them. I agree, but we have a shortage of other trained people too. We 
have a shortage of good doctors, and of good teachers, of good social 
workers, of good psychiatrists and philosophers, and of good poets. 
Perhaps we even have a shortage of good secretaries of state. We are 
short of a lot of things. America is long on shortage. 

It is said that Gertrude Stein, when she lay dying in Paris, turned to 
her friend Alice Toklas to ask, “Alice, what is the answer?” Alice said, 
“Gertrude, I’m afraid we don’t know.” So Gertrude, almost with her 
dying breath, said, “Well then, Alice, what is the question?” Let us 
put the question: What kind of nation do we want this America to be? 
If we want to be just a nation of technicians and engineers, all right. 
But let us direct our total educational policy toward the image of the 
kind of nation we want to be. 

I suggest that what we want most is to turn out young people who are 
value creators. We need young people who understand the nature of the 
world they are in and who know something about themselves and their 
beliefs, and who, therefore, can create. 

While I am on the subject of science, I want to remind you that one 
of our scientists had an unpleasant experience which was a turning 
point in our recent history. It happened to J. Robert Oppenheimer. 
Here was a man who helped to make a real scientific breakthrough when 
we asked him to. He brought together a number of scientists from every 
part of the world, people who came here from totalitarian countries to 
give eagerly of their brains and ingenuity. He brought them together at 
Los Alamos, and they talked and slept shop until they accomplished 
their objective. Then what did we do? We should have put a garland 
around his neck. Instead we gave him hemlock to drink. We put him 
through a cruel political ordeal. Is it any wonder other scientists were 
discouraged? Is it any wonder that so many young people in elementary 
and high schools and colleges thought twice before they went in for a 
career in science or technology? 

So I suggest that we must accept the consequences of the big decisions 
that we make which affect the way we organize intelligence. I should say 
that the real race is neither a weapons race nor a science race, but an 
intelligence race. In this the teacher has a great role to play. As we 
look back at our school and college careers, what is it we remember? 
Not what we read in the textbooks and not even what they told us in 
the lectures. What we remember and what remains with us is probably 
some teacher, a phrase he used, the way he looked, his attitude toward 
life, the quality of his personality. These are the things we remember, 
and we remember a kind of incandescent quality he had, a flame that 
burned in him that somehow communicated itself to us too. With all 
of our talk about getting back to elementals, let us remember that the 
core of the teaching experience is that kind of teacher. 
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Let us also remember that there is another part of the teaching experi- 
ence. I call it the heroic encounter between teacher and student. If he 
is that kind of teacher, the student must also have the same kind of fire 
burning in him. We have not begun to tap the real talent potential of 
our young people. There is a vast unused reservoir of talent around us. 
One of the reasons we have not tapped it is that we have not lived up 
to our basic principle of equal access to educational opportunities. We 
talk about it; we have not practiced it. There have been all kinds of 
obstructions, all kinds of bottlenecks here—color, race, religion, economic 
capacity. When I am talking of color I mean the whole problem of 
segregation or desegregation in the schools, which boils down not to 
states’ rights, nor to any of the other big phrases, but to the question of 
whether a single Negro child shall be isolated from the fullness of intel- 
lectual and cultural experience that every American child has the right 
to have access to. Not only does he carry a scar on his heart but this 
means also that we are losing his potential talent. We are drying up 
that much of the talent reservoir. The same. applies to religion, and 
to the states which lack the financial means for a good education. 

For me the most important single phrase about our America is the 
word “access.” We are not born equal. We are born with great in- 
equalities within us, inequalities of ability and potentiality. But equality 
means equal access to the chance to show the kind of potentiality we can 
develop. 

That is what I mean when I say we still have to tap the talents at 
our command. We ought to have a permanent talent inventory through- 
out the country, from the lowest grade right through the professional and 
graduate schools. We should develop ways by which we can identify 
and observe the developing talents of our young people, and help them 
to stretch themselves. I suggest that we have not made enough demands 
upon them in this heroic adventure that we call education. They have 
not been able to release their springs of motivation. It was William 
James who said that most of us do not live 100 per cent; some live 20 
or 30 per cent, at the most 40 per cent. Most of our young people have 
not released themselves. They have ability, but they have not found 
themselves in their ability. If we ask why, I should have to put a good 
deal of the burden and blame on the culture itself, and on us, parents 
and community leaders. The blame rests not just on the school, but 
also on every other agency which manages to reach the child, the home, 
the church, the big media of radio, television, the press, and all the rest. 

In every civilization there is always a big question which somehow 
seeps into the young people. For example, Lenin said that in every 
Communist society the big question is “Who-whom?” Who kills whom? 
Who survives whom? Who governs whom? It is a jungle question. 
That is not the question in our society, unfortunately. 

In our society what is the question which the young people breathe 
in with the atmosphere? “What is in it for me? What do I get out of 
it?” It is not that we say this to them. We do not teach it to them 
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explicitly. It seeps into them from every part of our culture. The 
result is that when you ask somebody to do something that does not 
bear directly on his economic security and career, he has no way of 
releasing his motivations. 

In my book I tried to discover what the real gods were that we wor- 
ship. Not the gods we worship in our churches but the real gods. I 
ended up with five of them—success, power, money, prestige, and security. 
tf you take a poll of college seniors and ask what they want to do with 
themselves, you will find them thinking in terms of these things. 

The reconstruction of education in America must go deep, beyond 
the curriculum, beyond better pay for teachers, beyond new laboratories 
and new buildings, necessary as these are. It has to go to the deepest 
reaches of our society and of our image of ourselves. 

Now, I want to discuss some current fallacies in the contemporary 
debate about education. 

One fallacy that too many people are repeating is that the fault all 
lies in curriculum. “Let’s just teach the academically valid subjects,” 
they say. “Let’s stay away from all the fancy things we have been doing.” 
It seems we have just discovered that some of our high schools and 
colleges have been teaching some damn fool courses on cosmetology, coed 
cooking, and so on. That is no discovery if you have read the old books 
by Simon Flexner. In the 1920’s he made this discovery about the Ameri- 
can universities. Now we hear a great outcry, “Let’s scrap all these 
personality courses and get back to chemistry, mathematics, and lan- 
guages. Only these are academically valid.” I suppose this means things 
are useful or obviously useful. But if we are going to use this test, cook- 
ing is useful too, and cosmetology is useful, as any girl knows who is 
preparing for the ultimate adventure of a feminine life. I suggest that 
we need in our curricula a lot of things whose utility is not immediately 
apparent. Singing does not mean very much by any test of usefulness, 
but it means a great deal in terms of what it does for us and for our 
sensibilities, and for the journey into the interior that every person must 
make. 

The real test of curriculum-making is what the subject does for the 
student, and how well or badly it is taught. I will join anybody in an 
attack on whatever is mediocre or slack or sleazy in our educational 
system. But may I say that some of the most mediocre and sleazy teach- 
ing has been in conventional courses. May I add that most of the excit- 
ing courses have been those which are still being explored, such as 
psychology, anthropology, linguistics, art, and many other things. In 
these frontier courses we have the best chance of reaching the unmoti- 
vated students. I suspect anybody who draws a line between subject 
matters rather than how well things are taught or how effective they 
are in stretching the mind and developing the personality of the student. 
I am unreconstructed on this business of personality. We must teach 
the student. A teacher teaches a student, not a course. Ultimately he 
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must reach something within the student that energizes him and makes 
him a thinking, useful person. 

I come now to my second fallacy. That is the sacred cow which makes 
us believe that in a democracy we must somehow level down to the 
lowest common denominator of our students. There is no compulsion 
in a democracy to do only mass educating. There is a task of mass 
education, of course, but its counterpoint is not class education. The 
counterpoint of mass education is the teaching of the talented and the 
training of the superior to be leaders. 

We are obliged to face the Medusa-like fact that many students possess 
limited potentialities. I do not say to neglect them. I think every 
youngster has a right to have whatever potentiality that may be devel- 
oped in him. But some have a limited potentiality and some have one 
that stretches very far, farther than we can see. Those are the ones we 
have to put our big psychic investment in, remembering that some will 
be slow in developing. We have to watch for that. Some of the slowest 
in developing may turn out ultimately to be the deepest, the most 
revolutionary, to give the greatest enrichment to our cultural heritage. 
But again the fact that we are in a democracy ought not to mean that 
we shrink from the idea of an intellectual elite. One of the most demo- 
cratic thinkers, Thomas Jefferson, used to say that the basic facet of 
education is the creation of a democratic elite, by which he meant not 
one of blood heredity, but one of talent. 

That brings me to my third fallacy. It is the sacred cow of localism. 
To many, anything local is wonderful and anything federal or centralized 
must be accursed. We had better get rid of that. Local idiots are no 
less idiots than federal or central idiots. I have seen them on all levels. 
The cult of localism leads many people to oppose any move toward 
federal financing of colleges and university, scholarships and fellowships, 
new buildings and laboratories. We shall have to depart from localism 
in financing. But localism in control remains the great sacred cow. 
Again I suggest that much of curriculum control must remain on the 
local level. But this is not an absolute. If we applied this absolute to 
law, medicine, psychiatry, and defense, if we allowed the standards of 
all of these to be set on a local level, where would we be? 

In all these areas the standards are set by mature practitioners of these 
arts. They are the ones who decide what the standards of education 
ought to be. For our educational system as a whole, we must turn over 
to the mature practitioners of the teaching arts the setting of standards, 
through their national organization of teachers and administrators. It 
is about time that we stood up and said, “We have invested a whole 
lifetime in this. We have a right to the shaping of these criteria,” and 
the fact that someone is a pillar of society somewhere in a village or a 
town or city does not mean that he has a superior right to the shaping 
of these curricular criteria. 

The last fallacy is the current fashionable belief that the Russians 
found the key to the good educational society. We are asked not just 
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to look at the Russians and assess their strength, but to imitate them. 
Because the Russians crowd a vast amount of science and mathematics 
into their curriculum, we must immediately reorganize ourselves in order 
to imitate them. No one says it explicitly, yet the Russians are used 
as a model. I would like to set the record clear about Russian education 
and Russian society. Those in control in Russia have total control over 
education. They can put every Russian youngster exactly in the spot 
in the educational system where they want him, and they can keep 
him there, and they can make him study what they want him to study. 
We do not have that kind of control and we do not want to have it. 

The other thing that the Russians have is their capacity to gather and 
abstract research that has been done all over the world and apply it to 
their technology and their teaching. This is very worth while, but it 
has little to do with the spirit of the Russian educational system. The 
fact is that they do not dare teach their youngsters the art of thinking 
freely and critically for themselves. I should say the Russians are the 
last conceivable model to follow in education, which ought to lead to 
stretching the mind, not to hardening it, to the fulfillment of personality 
and not to its mutilation. 

I spoke of education as an heroic encounter. If you look at the 
mythology of ancient peoples, you will find many works of art about 
the hero slaying the lion, or bull, or dragon. Thus a great painter 
depicts him as slaying the lion, and throwing the lion skin over his 
shoulder. But actually (as Dorothy Norman has pointed out) if you 
study these myths, you will find that they treat not of the encounter 
between the hero and the lion, but of the encounter inside the hero, 
between one set of impulses and another. 

That is what I meant when I spoke of the journey into the interior 
which all of us somehow make and help our students make. The real 
battle is the battle inside the human personality, between the creative 
and the destructive forces, and the real battle in America as a civilization 
is the same kind of battle. 

Some of my European friends say to me, “How about the Negro in 
America? How about juvenile delinquency? How about the narcotics 
problem?” Of course I am aware of these dark and seamy sides of the 
American experience. The only answer I can give about them is the 
answer Prospero gives in The Tempest, as he points to the human beast, 
Caliban, and says, “This thing of darkness I acknowledge mine.” Every 
one of us, as he looks at these seamy things in American civilization, 
must say, “This thing of darkness I acknowledge mine.” I acknowledge 
it but I fight it unceasingly, not with weapons of class or religious 
hatred, of conspiracy or terror, but with other weapons, with hard work 
and with independent thinking, with anger at injustice, compassion for 
victor and victim alike, laughter at the hollowness of our stuffed shirts. 

When people ask, “Are you optimistic or pessimistic about the future 
of our country?”, I say, “It is not like deciding whether I shall be bullish 
or bearish on Wall Street. It is not in our stars that the future of 
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America will be shaped, but in ourselves, in our institutions, in our 
brains and hearts and personalities.” 

When people say, “Then what is America?”, I say, there is more than 
one America. There are at least two Americas. There is the America of 
privilege, lethargy, inequality, discrimination, violence, conformity; and 
there is the America of access and dynamism and opportunity and 
equality and generosity. I say further that each of us carries both these 
Americas within himself, like two warring kingdoms within the human 
heart. 

When Walt Whitman sent a copy of his poems, Leaves of Grass, to 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, he wrote on the fly leaf, “Master, I am a man 
who has perfect faith. Master, we have not come through centuries, 
castes, heroisms, freedoms, to halt in this land today.” And I say to 
you, as the credo of a teacher: I am an enemy of anyone who wants 
us to halt in this land today! 


Higher Education 
and the National Interest 
Lawrence G. Derthick 


United States Commissioner of Education 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington, D. C. 


I WISH to discuss one of the most critically important aspects of educa- 
tion in the national interest today: the development of effective teamwork 
at the policy level between institutions of higher education and the 
federal government “to insure domestic tranquility, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

It is my strong conviction that we have reached an era in the develop- 
ment of American education when new and concrete advances must 
be made. We are at a juncture in the history of our country when 
education in its relationship to security and national well-being is every 
bit as critical as when the ordinances of 1785 and 1787 were enacted to 
establish the concept of federal participation in education. The steps 
we need to take now may well be as fundamental as those taken in 1862 
and subsequently to establish and support the land-grant colleges of the 
nation. 

Today we need a new perspective. The very security of the nation 
depends on the education and technical training of our manpower. We 
simply cannot maintain or advance our position of leadership in the 
free world without more and better education. 
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Higher education in the United States is provided by more than 1900 
institutions of various types: universities, liberal arts colleges, junior 
colleges, institutes of technology, and professional schools. The educa- 
tional administrators and the faculties in the colleges have made valiant 
efforts to meet the needs of the country for higher education. The 
deficiencies in meeting these needs are attributable only in small part 
to lack of energy or vision on the part of those connected with the 
colleges. The great deficiency lies in the fact that society has not yet 
provided the financial resources necessary to establish and maintain the 
kind and extent of higher education required, and to make it possible 
for all our youth who are capable of doing so to enter upon and com- 
plete a program of education at the higher level. 

These shortcomings are principally reflected in the large gap between 
the total numbers now being educated beyond the secondary school and 
the numbers who have ability to benefit from college attendance. Of 
particular significance is the failure to extend higher education to the 
gifted young people who have potentialities for the greatest contribution 
to the future of our country. 

Our concern is deepened by the fact that the requirements of our 
expanding population in the years to come must be fulfilled by a pool 
of very restricted manpower. Let me cite only one example to dramatize 
the situation. Today we have some 2.3 million 18-year-olds in our total 
population of 170 million. By contrast, in 1940 we had 132 million 
people and 2.5 million 18-year-olds. Twenty-three years from now in 
1980 it is estimated that our population will number about 250 million. 
Yet there will be fewer than 2.3 million persons 40 years of age, an 
age at which it can be expected that many in this group will have begun 
to assume leadership positions. This means an almost inconceivable 
scarcity in the leadership age groups 20 to 25 years hence. 

With only about six per cent of the world’s 2.6 billion people and yet 
consuming half of all the goods and services produced in the world, the 
United States occupies a unique and increasingly difficult position today. 
We must have the trained leaders in every field to provide us with the 
skills necessary to meet all our domestic problems and, in addition, to 
show the free world the kind of inspired leadership so essential in these 
times. The responsibility for developing this leadership rests squarely 
upon our system of free education for all, and upon the citizens who 
sustain this system. 

The American public has, I believe, become fairly well informed 
about the strengths and shortcomings of our elementary and secondary 
schools. Public alarm at the crises in these schools has produced an 
eagerness to do something about it, and has started us moving on the 
right road. Our colleges and universities fortunately still have a little 
additional “lead time” in getting ready for similar crises in higher educa- 
tion. Realizing this, the President, at the request of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, appointed in the spring of 1956, a 
Committee on Education Beyond the High School to study the needs 
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of higher education and to make recommendations as to how they could 
best be met. 

The major recommendations of the President’s Committee called for 
doubling faculty salaries within the next five to ten years, and for 
taking other appropriate measures to strengthen the human and physical 
resources required for the effective operation of the nation’s colleges. 
To follow up the work of the President’s Committee, Secretary Marion 
B. Folsom established a special departmental task force last August to 
consider what the federal government should do to help with the im- 
pending crisis in higher education. As the chairman of this task force, I 
can assure you that during the fall and winter we explored a great many 
possibilities for assistance. 

Our present approach was formulated only after long and serious 
consultation with representatives of our own and other government 
agencies, including the National Science Foundation. We drew upon 
the findings of the President’s Committee and other studies in the field. 
We relied upon the counsel of many other professional educators. 

The finished product represents what we believe to be a sound and 
realistic approach of federal assistance to help improve American educa- 
tion at critical points. We realize that our new program is by no means 
the final answer to the complex problems involved, but we do think 
it takes a constructive step forward. It has been painstakingly prepared in 
each detail and remains faithful to the historical tradition of education 
in this country. 

Since you are probably already familiar with the nature of our pro- 
posals, I will deal only briefly with the three main sections which relate 
most directly to higher education. 

The conservation of talent through programs of testing and coun- 
seling, and by providing federal scholarships for higher education. 
Thousands of America’s best young minds, potential scientists, teachers, 
and leaders in many fields, are foreclosed from college training each 
year. A number of studies have shown that many students in the top 
ranks of their classes drop out of high school before graduation, or do 
not go on to college after graduation. 

It is clear, I believe, that the identification of able students who can 
profit from further education is an essential first step in developing the 
nation’s manpower resources. Lack of understanding of potentialities, 
lack of motivation to continue education beyond high school, and 
financial reasons account for the loss of most of the superior students 
who drop out of school before completing their education. 

Considerable financial aid to college students is available from private, 
state, and federal sources, and from colleges and universities. But most 
of the scholarships are not large enough to pay even the major costs of 
going to college. Three-fourths of the scholarships awarded by colleges 
and universities in 1955-56 were for less than $375 each. Under the 
proposed Administration bill, the federal government would provide 
funds for scholarships of up to $1000 a year for four years to the most 
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capable students unable to pay for a college education. The scholarships 
would be awarded and administered by state scholarship commissions 
or boards. 

The number of scholarships proposed will, we believe, make a signifi- 
cant contribution to the national interest by providing higher education 
for the development of talent that would not normally be available 
because of financial handicaps. On the other hand, we believe the pro- 
gram is not so large as to discourage further scholarship assistance by 
institutions, state, and private donors. Nor do we believe that it will 
constitute an excuse for any withdrawal or diminution of existing 
scholarship programs. 

We do not expect this small but important scholarship program to 
meet the needs of all students who will require financial assistance. The 
states, private donors, higher institutions themselves, and all others 
responsible must continue such efforts unabated. 

Not only must adequate provision be made for faculties and facilities 
needed by expanding higher education, but every effort must be made to 
keep the cost to the student at the lowest possible level. It will be of no 
avail to raise large sums for scholarships and other types of financial 
assistance to students if these aids are wiped out by rising tuition charges. 
It is in the national interest, I am convinced, that higher education 
should be available to all who can profit from it regardless of economic 
status. Increases in tuition and fees beyond the normal rise in the cost 
of living, especially in our publicly-controlled colleges and universities, 
seriously imperil our national tradition of equality of educatonal oppor- 
tunity and handicap the fullest utilization of our most precious resource: 
talented youth. 

The expansion and improvement of modern foreign language instruc- 
tion at all levels of education. The United States has with good reason 
been called the most backward major nation in the world when it 
comes to speaking to the people of other nations in their own tongues. 
We were made painfully aware of this during the Second World War 
and again in Korea; we still have not learned our lesson in this field. 
Even today, only one new foreign service officer out of four has a pro- 
ficiency in any foreign language, according to the State Department. 
Language deficiencies still seriously handicap our efforts to build a 
durable peace, and leave us dangerously vulnerable in our competition 
with world communism. 

The basic over-all objective of our proposed foreign language develop- 
ment program is to strengthen language training resources for education, 
business, industry, the professions, and government. This would be 
done through an expansion of foreign language institutes and centers 
in selected institutions of higher education, and through increased re- 
search and studies in the field of language instruction. 

The expansion and strengthening of graduate education and the pro- 
vision of federal fellowships for potential college teachers. As you are 
only too acutely aware, the growing shortage of adequately trained 
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teachers for institutions of higher education is one of the most serious 
single problems confronting all of American education today. It is to 
the graduate schools that we must look for the bulk of new college 
teachers, and yet of the 9000 students awarded the Ph.D. or equivalent 
doctors’ degrees in the graduate schools every year, no more than 3500 
are available as new college teachers. 

Financial support of graduate students is generally accepted as neces- 
sary in order to develop the trained manpower required by our society. 
However, such assistance is not available in sufficient amounts to enable 
the graduate schools to resist the inroads being made upon the supply 
of potential graduate students by non-teaching professions and occupa- 
tions. 

The present proposal, which provides for grants to institutions and for 
a limited number of fellowships to graduate students, is, I believe, one 
way to turn the tide which is running against higher education. Perhaps 
it will not enable the colleges to offer larger salaries to attract teachers— 
other ways must be found to do that—but it will materially increase 
the basic supply from which teachers can be drawn. Surely, if we do not 
increase this supply, no amount of money for salaries will bring enough 
qualified teachers into the colleges. 

We would emphasize that the terms of this legislation leave to the 
universities the responsibility for developing sound programs of graduate 
education. In administering aid to graduate education, it would be our 
intention to ask the university one major question: How can we help you 
produce more and better college teachers? All we ask is that the insti- 
tutions provide sound programs clearly related to this objective. 

In this section, as in the four other major sections of the proposed 
legislation, we have taken great care to preserve the principle of insti- 
tutional and local responsibility for education by placing upon the 
institutions and the states the responsibility for designing and administer- 
ing plans which will help us achieve national objectives essential to our 
security and survival as a free nation. 

I believe that the United States Office of Education (USOE) can and 
should provide those services, implicit in a leadership role at the federal 
level, which are appropriate to the requirements of 1958, in the national 
interest, and that are consonant with the American tradition of insti- 
tutional and local control of educaion. The way I like to put it is that 
we should exercise leadership without domination, assistance without 
interference. 

The challenge of the national interest to higher education today 
demands a creative and productive partnership between the federal 
government and the vast resources of our colleges and universities. 

Almost daily as I read testimony before Congressional committees and 
listen to and talk with key leaders speaking from unusual vantage points, 
I am deeply stirred and excited by a mounting conviction that education 
is indeed the crucial weapon in the cold war as well as the instrumen- 
tality that alone can bring lasting peace and a better way of life to 
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the world’s hungry and deprived multimillions of people. Failure to 
attain the full potential of our educational power throughout each 
successive stage of our American school system could cost us the blessings 
of democracy purchased by our forebears at great sacrifice. 

We have not a moment to lose and much of the responsibility for 
mobilizing educational power is in your hands. This mobilization needs 
to reach every institution in this country and stir teachers, parents, and 
citizens at every school level. Each of us who teaches ought to approach 
youth daily with the conviction that every single classroom is more 
important than any missile launching site and that from the minds and 
characters therein nourished will come the answer to the problem of 
survival. 

Dr. Edward Teller, in a televised interview only three nights ago, 
reafirmed what many wise men have recently emphasized when he 
predicted in effect that by 1970, unless we have a dynamic acceleration 
in mobilizing our educational power, we may well lose our way of life 
even without a war. He believes we are running that far behind in the 
tempo of educational effort. 

It is not enough for those of us who teach or who are head teachers 
to serve our profession as inspired warriors. There must be an electrify- 
ing awakening on the part of our people to the facts of life in this 
crucial contest. We have the resources, human and material, and we 
have them in abundance. But I would like to see us take just one page 
from the Russian book, and I refer to the kind and degree of determined 
effort and support they are investing in their educational system. It 
would be well for us not to forget a pointed remark made to the Ameri- 
can education delegation at Geneva by a high Soviet education official: 
“We challenge you Americans to a competition in the classrooms.” 

When our people generally awaken to the full significance of this 
challenge, every schoolhouse at the crossroads and every college campus 
will be tooled and geared to generate the quality of brainpower needed 
for a space age. 

It is a shame upon us, for example, that while professional and scien- 
tific authorities tell us that we have an estimated 300,000 persons in 
each year-group who have the capabilities to achieve the Ph.D. level, 
only about 9000 Ph.D.’s are actually awarded each year. If we could 
multiply our output of trained manpower at the Ph.D. level by 33 
times, just consider what tremendous additional brainpower we would 
have for creative endeavor, for scientific achievement, for research, and 
for all of our scientific and professional fields in which amazing advances 
are in store. 

This big job is greater than any one institution or any association of 
institutions can handle. It requires increased teamwork at every level, in 
every state and with the federal government itself an active partner, all 
within the tradition of state, local, and institutional control of education. 

Naturally, we at the federal level feel that we would be guilty of the 
worst kind of default in responsibility if we did not seek to play our 
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now obviously necessary role in this enterprise. We ask that you, the 
representatives of American higher education, clarify your wishes so 
that the USOE may cooperate with an effective national policy that will 
be representative of the 1900 institutions of higher education. I think 
that you can appreciate the difficulty that we have had during the past 
few years in securing a reasonably clear mandate for action from 
American higher education! 

We need and we shall value your personal participation, your united 
counsel, and your thoughtful support so that we of the USOE may fulfill 
our responsibilities and obligations in the national interest. 


INFORMATION REPORTS 


The Congress and Higher Education: 
Report on Pending Legislation* 
James L. McCaskill 


Executive Secretary 

Legislative Commission 
National Education Association 
Washington, D. C. 


FOUR comprehensive programs affecting higher education were pro- 
posed in the second session of the 85th Congress. One of these was the 
Administration program for which bills were introduced by Senator H. 
Alexander Smith (R-N. J.), S 3163, and Representatives Carroll D. Kearns 
(R-Pa.), HR 10278, and Peter Frelinghuysen (R-N. J.), HR 10279. The 
second proposal was introduced as S 3187 by Senator Lister Hill (D-Ala.) 
and 26 other senators with companion bills HR 10381, by Representative 
Carl Elliott (D-Ala.), and HR 10768, by Representative Carl Perkins 
(D-Ky.). This was the proposal known as the Hill-Elliott bill. 

The American Council on Education proposed a five-point program 
involving scholarships, fellowships, tax credits for tuition, grants and 
loans to higher institutions for instructional facilities, and equitable 
payment for contractual services rendered to the federal government. 
The tax credit plan supported by the Council was contained in several 
bills introduced in the 85th Congress patterned along HR 8765 by 
Representative Eugene McCarthy (D-Minn.). Other than this, the Coun- 
cil did not endorse any specific legislation for higher education although 
it appeared before Senate and House committees to describe the features 


* The actual title of this paper was “Legislation Affecting Higher Education.” 
NOTE: Chairman of report session A was Buell G. Gallagher, President, The City 
College, New York City. 
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that it wished to see included in any comprehensive program affecting 
higher education. 

The NEA proposed a program of federal scholarships and fellowships, 
but it did not have any specific legislation introduced for this purpose. 
Charles C. Cole, Jr., associate dean of Columbia College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, testified before a subcommittee of the House Education and 
Labor Committee on desirable features of scholarship and fellowship 
bills. The two legislative proposals identified with the NEA were the 
King-Jenkins bill, HR 4662, to permit teachers to deduct educational 
expenses and the Murray-Metcalf bill (S 3311 and HR 10763) to provide 
basic federal support for increasing teachers’ salaries and classroom con- 
struction at the public elementary and secondary school level. In April 
1958, the Treasury Department issued T.D. 6291 which liberalized the 
tax deductions for educational expenses of teachers. As a consequence, 
the campaign to secure passage of HR 4662 was terminated since it was 
felt that the objective had been achieved through the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s action. 

Other proposals affecting higher education included bills proposing 
the establishment of a U. S. Science Academy, categorical scholarships in 
the field of science and mathematics, bills to provide additional lending 
authority under the College Housing Loan Program for construction of 
science laboratory and teaching facilities, bills to provide grants to higher 
institutions for teaching and research in the education of mentally re- 
tarded children, bills to exempt private educational institutions from 
federal excise taxes, and Administration-sponsored bills to raise the 
interest rate on college housing loans. As of March 1958, no satisfactory 
prediction as to what would happen on this legislation could be made. 


Developments in 
School Segregation-Desegregation: 
A Factual Report 


Don Shoemaker 

Executive Director 

Southern Education Reporting Service 
Nashville, Tennessee 


IN May of 1958, four years will have passed since the United States 
Supreme Court ruled against segregation in the public schools. In two 
years from this date the famous Brown decision will be of school age, 
so to speak, and from present and indicated plans, still in the beginning 


NOTE: Chairman of report session B was A. B. Bonds, Jr., President, Baldwin- 
Wallace College. 
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stage of implementation in the greatest part of the 17-state area which 
had, or has, statutory segregation. 

What is the status of school desegregation today? 

First, let us fix some borders within which the problem is inscribed. 

In the 17-state region and the District of Columbia there are 9000 
school districts, give or take a few. Some of these are large, some cover 
only one school. Of these 9000, however, only about 3000 have enrolled 
in them pupils of both races. At this time 764 of the 3000 are desegre- 
gated in practice or in policy, with two more having announced plans to 
desegregate during the next school year. 

Thus, it may be seen that only about 14 of the Southern and border 
state school districts have the problem, and of these about 14 have 
resolved it. 

Apparently by consent of litigants and justices, the Supreme Court 
opinion in the Brown case has been interpreted to mean that while 
segregation is unlawful, wholesale integration has not been ordered; 
that is to say, the Supreme Court forbade discrimination by race and 
held that, all other things being equal, any child has the right to attend 
any school of its choice. The burden of proof of discrimination has been 
put upon the plaintiff; the problem is to be dealt with area by area; 
and obviously, where school districts have not desegregated voluntarily, 
children who seek to enter schools now populated by the opposite race 
must take the initiative. 

Within these boundaries, then, 18 of 61 biracial districts have been 
lesegregated in Delaware; 114 of 170 in Kentucky; 21 of 23 in Maryland; 
all of 43 in West Virginia; 209 of 244 in Missouri; 216 of 243 in Okla- 
homa (with two more scheduled for September 1958); and 122 of 841 
in Texas. Total desegregation occurred in the District of Columbia after 
one year. 

These are the border states, generally speaking, and generally speaking 
they have moved with some rapidity to desegregate their schools. 

In the mid-South, nine districts are desegregated in practice or in 
policy in Arkansas, which has 228 biracial districts; three in Tennessee, 
including federally operated Oak Ridge which has 141 districts with 
pupils of both races, and three in North Carolina, where all 172 districts 
are biracial and where, in fact, some districts have as many as four dif- 
ferent schools for different ethnic groups. 

In the remaining states of the region, with 813 biracial districts, all 
public schools are segregated. These states are Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Virginia. About 60 per cent 
of all Southern and border Negro school children live in this area. In 
states where there is some desegregation or nearly complete desegregation, 
about a million more Negro school children remain in segregated 
situations. 

Now let us look at these figures from another perspective. 

Bearing in mind that while the Supreme Court outlawed compulsory 
segregation, it did not call for compulsory integration, pupils living in 
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desegregated districts and qualified to attend integrated schools may be 
said to be involved in integrated situations. For example, in many areas 
Negro pupils are in integrated situations but not in mixed classes, either 
through choice or districting. In the ten states which have desegregated 
districts, some 377,000 Negroes and some 2,000,000 whites are in inte- 
grated situations. So far as is known, about \% of these 377,000 Negroes 
actually are in mixed classes; the proportion of whites is much larger. 

The precise number of Negroes in mixed schools is not known. For 
one thing, some states no longer keep statistics by race. For another, 
there are drop-outs during the school year. In the three mid-South states 
of Arkansas, Tennessee, and North Carolina where there is some desegre- 
gation, about 270 Negro children are in mixed classes. In the border 
states, the bulk of Negro children in mixed classes may be found in the 
larger cities of Baltimore, Wilmington, Charleston, Louisville, Washing- 
ton, D. C., St. Louis, and Kansas City. For example, Washington’s Negro 
school population is now 71.2 per cent of the total, or 79,000, and all 
but a very few schools have pupils of both races. 

Some localities have what is called a “free transfer” system. When 
Nashville desegregated its first grade in 1957, 126 Negro children were 
found eligible to attend formerly all-white schools by reason of resi- 
dence, but parents of all but 19 requested transfer back to all-Negro 
schools. Baltimore has no school districting, yet the number of Negroes 
in formerly all-white schools has risen but slowly over four years and 
some 80 per cent are still in all-Negro schools. Louisville allowed chil- 
dren assigned to mixed schools to transfer out in most instances but had 
relatively few applications. 

The problem has two other important dimensions, one legal and the 
other legislative. 

At the present time some 30 key court cases are pending. Five Virginia 
districts are under court order to begin desegregation and a suit has been 
begun in a sixth district. With all legal bars down, Negro children are 
expected to appear at white school doors in Newport News, Norfolk, 
Charlottesville, and in Arlington County next fall. A school entry suit is 
soon to be heard in Miami. New Orleans is under court order—and all 
its appeals apparently have been exhausted—to begin public school de- 
segregation, but at no specific time. The same is true of Dallas, which 
is expected to come up soon with a desegregation plan. 

District courts in the border states generally have ordered desegrega- 
tion almost immediately when deciding in favor of the Negro plaintiffs, © 
as is their custom. Courts in the mid-South have ordered desegregation 
but often have allowed a year or six months for plans to be formulated. 
In the deep South most courts have set no time limit, while finding for 
desegregation. It will be remembered that the implementation order in 
the Brown case left the matter pretty much to the district judges area 
by area. 

Courts have accepted varying patterns of desegregation, from "all-at- 
once” to a few grades at a time. In a recent decision the Fourth Circuit 
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Court upheld a district court order in Harford County, Maryland, sanc- 
tioning a “stairstep” plan for elementary desegregation over two years 
and high school desegregation within five years. The Little Rock plan 
accepted by the federal court was designed at first only for the high 
school, after two or three years for the junior high schools, and after 
eight years, the elementary schools. 

Ever since the Brown decision (and in some instances before it) 11 state 
legislatures have been adopting laws designed to preserve segregation. 
Some 150 of these laws are now on the books, and nine of them have 
been declared unconstitutional. Nine states have pupil placement acts. 
Three have adopted, and four are considering, so-called “Little Rock 
laws” requiring the closing of schools at which federal troops appear. 
Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, North Carolina, and Mis- 
sissippi are legislatively prepared to close their schools if desegregation 
is ordered, reorganizing them in various aspects as private schools. 

In the past four years, more legislation has been enacted on this sub- 
ject than in the whole previous history of the states concerned, so that 
a loose “confederacy of legislation” is now in existence, many laws taking 
chapter and verse from other laws in neighboring states. Texas in 1957 
required the cutting off of state aid to any district which desegregated 
without a vote of the people; one district voted for desegregation; two, 
Galveston and Port Arthur, which had planned to desegregate, did not 
do so because of the law. It is estimated that Dallas would lose some 
$6,000,000 in state aid if it desegregated outside of this law. 

Clearly, then, most Southern lawmakers see a conflict here between 
federal authority and states’ rights. The concept is based on the tenth 
amendment and its reserved powers, the doctrine of interposition which 
has been espoused in one form or another in I] states, and the argument 
that the 14th amendment was forced on the Southern states during 
reconstruction. Efforts are under way in the present Congress to curb 
the power of the Supreme Court, which is accused of legislating in con- 
flict with the separation of powers in the Brown case and others. And it 
should be added legislating with “sociological reasoning.” 

However, state supreme courts in Texas, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
and Florida have held existing segregation statutes unconstitutional, so 
that the whole burden of negation cannot be put on the United States 
Supreme Court except as read by the state courts. 

According to most observers, white popular reaction to the problem 
has tended to solidify more and more with the passing months, as witness 
the hardening of legislative patterns and the fact that in most elections 
recent and pending in the deep South nearly all candidates shoulder the 
cudgels for continued separation of the races. In recent months southern 
Negroes have begun to put the accent on voting and voting rights, per- 
haps in awareness that they have become the balance of power in some 
states. As public opinion is measured by newspaper editorials, it could 
be shown that of the 30 daily papers of major circulation, hardly a 
handful are not hostile to desegregation. 
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As for the process itself, it has slowed down appreciably in the last 
year. In the first two years, some 450 districts desegregated; in the third 
year, some 280; at the beginning of the 1957-58 school year, about 30. 
Obviously the school desegregation process has been very greatly 
decelerated. 

On the other hand, for the first time since 1954 new suits for school 
entry have been filed in two states of the deep South where the issue had 
not been raised in court at the public school level, in Georgia, at Atlanta, 
and in Alabama, at Birmingham. 

In many of these actions the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People (NAACP) has been the protagonist in litigation to 
gain school entry. Several states, including Alabama, Georgia, Virginia, 
and Louisiana, and cities in Arkansas, have imposed various burdens on 
the NAACP to reduce its courtroom role. One device has been to demand 
membership lists and, when failing to get them, to sue for contempt, and 
to exact fines. 

Anti-NAACP litigation perhaps is all of a piece with boycotting and 
counterboycotting, which have increased of late. The Little Rock inci- 
dent is said to have brought about the virtual destruction of a bakery 
business. In Tuskegee, Alabama, the predominantly Negro population 
boycotted white merchants and is said to have closed seven out of ten 
businesses. However, the basic struggle here is over Negro voting and 
not school segregation-desegregation. 

Another factor in these varying moods is often the sharply defined 
difference in attitude between the urban South and the rural South. 

The region as a whole is still largely rural or rural-minded, though it 
is true that less than 14 the people any longer have direct contact with, 
and livelihood through, the land. Tremendous and significant shifts in 
population have occurred and they continue to occur. Whites are moving 
to the suburbs of cities, and Negroes, leaving the farms under the eco- 
nomic prodding of mechanization, are moving into the cities. Further, 
some states are losing population. And both Southern Negro and white 
are seeking out what they regard as better opportunities of one kind or 
another in the industrial North and the Far West. 

But the rural area is still the area, generally speaking, with the largest 
proportion of Negroes. In Clarendon County, South Carolina, Negro 
children outnumber white children nine to one: here the problem is not 
one of a Negro child entering a white school but of a white child enter- 
ing a Negro school. There are still about 150 counties in the so-called 
“Black Belt” where Negroes outnumber whites. 

The rural Southerner has long regarded his school as a special preserve. 
In and around it flows much social activity. It is a kind of country club. 
Those of the older generation remember the school as a place of rather 
intimate social contact. They appear resolved to maintain this preserve. 
And the rural South, much as elsewhere in states of large rural popula- 
tions, dominates the legislatures. 
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A phenomenon of the period is the staggering amount of new school 
construction. Over the past five or six years more than $2,500,000,000 
has been spent on new plants or modernization of old ones. South Caro- 
lina alone has spent $178,000,000 since 1951, with most of the money 
during the early part of the program going to Negro schools. Expendi- 
tures are now about equal as between the races; the Negro pupil propor- 
tion is 43.2 per cent. 

Much of this expenditure, of course, is meant to accommodate the 
overflowing school population, for Southerners seem to have more chil- 
dren than anybody except the Chinese. But much also has been spent in 
an effort to equalize facilities while keeping them separate, as in heavy 
spending Mississippi. Some Negro schools, thus, are more modern and 
are better equipped than some white schools, simply because they are 
newer. Negro teachers actually receive more salary on the average than 
white teachers in Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Oklahoma. 

Whatever the trend of integration, the controversy about it has caused, 
tardily, to be sure, the building of new school plants as never before in 
the history of the region. 

The South of the mid-century is undergoing vast changes. Industry 
has been moving in as surely as the tides. Georgia, for example, has 
advanced from fourth to third place in the ranking of states which are 
attracting new or expanded industry. So there are new faces and new 
theories, and new roads and new television masts reduce the isolation of 
persons and of ideas. 

Further, and for whatever it may be worth, most polls of college stu- 
dent bodies show a different appraisal of the segregation-desegration issue 
than might be found, say, in a civic club where the median age is 50 or so. 
The younger generation inevitably is destined to grow older, but at this 
point its apparent attitude has some possibie reflection on the problem. 

A final word might be said about the status of segregation-desegregation 
in the colleges, where the issue is rather less sharp than it was a year ago. 

Latest data show that 112 of 202 tax supported colleges and univer- 
sities will accept students of both races in 12 of the states and in the 
District of Columbia. The number of Negroes enrolled in perhaps 100 
formerly all-white institutions is not likely to exceed 2000. 

No Negroes are attending white public institutions of higher education 
in South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi. Recently, 
Negroes applied at the University of South Carolina; several are seeking 
to enter the business college of the Georgia University System in Atlanta, 
and in Florida a Negro publicist, Virgil Hawkins, has renewed a nine- 
year attempt to enter the University of Florida law school. There is also 
some desegregation in private institutions: at least one college in North 
Carolina, one in Florida, two in Alabama, five in Tennessee, one in 
Arkansas, one in Georgia, and four in Louisiana. 

What factual deductions can be drawn from the most recent experi- 
ence of segregation-desegration activity in the region and from the status 
of the question? 
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Desegregation is general in most of the border states exclusive of 
Texas and south Delaware; it is spotty and most limited in the mid- 
South and is nonexistent in the deep South, save here and there at 
the college level. 

The pace of desegregation has slowed down markedly, so that for 
the first time this year at mid-term there was no announcements of 
newly desegregated schools. 

Desegregation efforts at the public school level are being pressed for 
the first time since the Supreme Court decision in Georgia and Ala- 
bama, and thus for the first time in the tightly segregated deep 
South. 

Some of the 30 key court cases now in various stages of litigation 
may have a significant effect over large areas. For example, educators 
say that desegregation in Dallas and Fort Worth would influence 
other east Texas communities and that desegregation in New 
Orleans would influence south Louisiana. The five orders for de- 
segregation in Virginia would, if carried out, open a breach that 
Virginia has defended not only on its own account but for states 
deeper South. 

Some states and some localities are committed to closing their schools 
rather than seeing them integrated, and from all the evidence they 
intend to live up to this commitment. Seven states have done away 
with or have modified compulsory attendance laws. 

There has been a hardening of resistance to desegregation, as spelled 
out in newspaper editorials, activity of prosegregation groups, legis- 
latures, and governors. The Little Rock incident had repercussions 
as far away as Delaware. Those who write the laws in most Southern 
states apparently are resolved to create as many legal roadblocks to 
integration as the courts will allow. 

Bitter legal tests are yet to come. So far, none of the school-closing 
and tuition-grant laws have been invoked. 

Some observers profess to see a greater disposition to discuss the 
question rather than to ignore it, and the voice of the “moderate” 
(whatever he is—no two persons can agree) is heard again in the 
land, though faintly. 

Both sides now seem agreed that this is a problem not easily resolved, 
and that in its nonlegal aspects it is a national problem. Contending 
that this is a long-range proposition, Americans, North and South, 
are visibly aware (a) that the customs and habits of several genera- 
tions will not be abandoned lightly, and (b) that the Southern Negro, 
or those who lead him in pressing his claims, will be content with 
nothing less than a change in his status. 

What has happened in the past three years-plus, conforms, at least 
in part, to a historic pattern. In the 1860’s South Carolina and Mis. 
sissippi were the first to leave the Union and in the 1950’s they were 
the first to adopt the most rigorous prosegregation laws. Of the five 
states which were the last to leave the Union, four have some class- 
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room integration and the fifth, Virginia, has a handful of commu- 
nities which are under court order to desegregate at an early date. 


What further shape this pattern will assume under the pressure of all 
but seismic population shifts, rapid industrialization, and the winds 
from off the oceans, remains to be seen. 


Higher Education as a Field of Study: 
Reports on Training for 
Administrative Leadership* 


Norman Burns 

Professor of Education, The University of Chicago 
and Secretary, Commission on Colleges and 
Universities of ‘the North Central Association 

of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


THE North Central Association has initiated a program under which 
college and university staff members who have shown promise of leader- 
ship in higher education are given an opportunity to broaden their com- 
petence. The project, supported by a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, is under the direction of the Association’s Committee on Leadership 
Training and Studies. The Committee’s long-range purpose is the 
development of leadership for American higher education; its immediate 
objective is to train general consultants to colleges and universities. 

The enrollees in the program. The enrollees in the program are drawn 
from the faculty and administrative staffs of North Central Association 
colleges and universities. While enrolled in the program, the participants 
retain their institutional connections but are released by their home 
institutions to participate in the activities described in the following 
paragraphs. 

The participants are typically persons in their early or middle 30’s who, 
through positions held or administrative or scholarly activities engaged 
in, have given promise of being future leaders in American higher educa- 
tion. In most cases, they have completed a doctorate, but candidates 
without a doctorate are not precluded from consideration. 

The program consists of workshop and conference experiences, and 
guided field experience. During the course of the year in which he par- 
ticipates in the project, it is necessary for the enrollee to be released from 
his institutional responsibilities for a three-day conference to be held in 


* The actual title of this paper was “Training for Leadership in Higher éducation.” 
NOTE: Chairman of report session C was R. Freeman Butts, Director, Division of 
Foundations of Education, and Head, Department of Social and Philosophical Founda- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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the fall, for five visits to institutions of about four days each, and for a 
summer workshop following the field experience. In addition to the 
time actually spent away from his home campus, it is necessary that the 
enrollee spend a total of two to three weeks in studying materials pro- 
vided him and in the preparation of reports. Thus, during the year, he 
must be freed of his institutional responsibilities for a total of 55 to 
60 days. 

Three groups of about 15 persons each will go through the program: 
one group in 1957-58; the second in 1958-59; and the third in 1959-60. 

Travel and other expenses incurred by the enrollee in connection with 
his participation in the program are met from the project’s funds. 

The fall conference. The first activity in which the participants in the 
program were engaged was a three-day conference held in November 
1957. At this conference attention was given to some of the major 
problems of American higher education; the techniques and procedures 
to be used in the evaluation of institutions of higher education, in self- 
study, and in consulting; and specific planning for the visits to insti- 
tutions. 

The field experience. This phase of the project has been set up to 
accomplish the following purposes: 

1. To assist the participants in acquiring a broad understanding of 
higher education in its various institutional forms, and 

2. To provide practice in exploring and relating the various aspects of 
the work of a collegiate institution, in identifying problems, and in 
exploring ways, in conversation with institutional personnel, in which 
problems may be attacked. 

The enrollees visit the institutions in teams of three. Each team is 
unde: the guidance of a supervisor who has had broad and varied 
experience in institutional evaluation and consulting. Throughout the 
field experience the emphasis is on assisting institutional staffs in finding 
appropriate solutions to their problems, not in providing ready-made 
solutions. 

Prior to each visit the team meets with its supervisor to discuss the 
materials that have been assembled by the institution in advance of the 
visit and to make plans for the visit itself. The range and kinds of 
activities engaged in vary considerably from visit to visit. In some in- 
stances the participants engage in a survey of the entire institution. In 
others, they work with the faculty on particular problem areas. In still 
others, they study selected aspects of an institution’s program which, 
because of their novel features or experimental character, are of particu- 
lar interest. 

Subsequent to the visit the enrollees prepare written reports of their 
experiences. In addition to serving as evaluative devices in connection 
with the project, these reports should be useful to the institutions 
themselves. 

In the interest of providing a wide variety of experiences, the selection 
of institutions invited to participate in the project is made in such a way 
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as to insure variability among the institutions in such characteristics as 
size, type, location, and nature of control. 

The summer workshop. Following the field experiences the enrollees 
in the program will attend a summer workshop on the evaluation of 
institutions of higher education and the role of the consultant. The first 
of these workshops will be held in August 1958. During the workshop 
the experience of the enrollees will be analyzed, drawn together, and 
related to the total American higher educational scene. The workshop 
will also provide the opportunity for enrollees and supervisors to report 
their impressions of the program and to suggest desirable modifications. 
In short, the workshop is to be thought of as a device for integrating 
and making meaningful past experiences of the enrollee and for further 
broadening his outlook through relating these experiences to the larger 
scene. 

Evaluation. The project has not been in operation long enough to 
permit measurement of its effectiveness. All that can be said at this time 
is that those who have been connected with the project to date have felt 
that it shows great promise. 


Higher Educations as a Field of Study: 
Reports on Training for 
Administrative Leadership* 


Algo D. Henderson 
Professor of Higher Education 
University of Michigan 


THE growth in the enrollment of college students, in the complexity of 
educational programs, and in the number of institutions obviously must 
be accompanied by an increase in the number of administrators. This 
means more presidents and deans, and especially more junior officers of 
many types. 

To the faculty, this may seem merely to be a confirmation of “Parkin- 
son’s Law.”! But a new institution needs a head; an increasing hetero- 
geneity of students suggests the wisdom of providing adequate counseling 
services, new programs in engineering technology, nursing education, and 
adult education, to mention a few examples, and such institutions require 
directors or coordinators; organized money drives must be staffed, and 
experts on such things as budget management and space utilization con- 
siderably more than pay their way. 


* The actual title of this paper was “Training of College Administrators.” 
1 Parkinson, Cyril Northcote. Parkinson’s Law; and Other Administrative Problems, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1957. 
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As the crisis in higher education becomes more clearly defined, we can 
see also the urgency of assuring that our institutions will have educa- 
tional leadership of vision and wisdom. However it may be secured, 
whether through reading, experience, institutes, or graduate education, 
the top leaders need comprehensive insights into the role of higher 
education in our rapidly evolving society. 

Recognizing the value of academic scholarship for the understanding 
it gives the administrator of the educational process, nevertheless, com- 
petence as a chemist or as a medieval historian is not enough. James B. 
Conant became a philosopher and statesman in higher education as he 
raised his sights and nourished his thinking beyond his earlier specializa- 
tion in photosynthesis. Success in money raising, so much on the tongues 
of presidents today, is not the only criterion of leadership. Head of the 
largest money-raising institution in the country, Mr. Conant did not 
allow his mind and energies to be taxed by the strain of money raising 
nor by the problems attendant upon the erection of buildings, as do many 
presidents. For example, some of the best curriculum teaching experi- 
mentation that has been done was carried out under his immediate class- 
room direction. 

Some understanding of basic philosophy, of student learning, and of 
program design is essential for genuine educational leadership. But 
equally necessary is knowledge of the principles of administration, of 
group processes, and of managerial techniques. And staff members who 
have been trained to assume the responsibilities of functional tasks must 
be available to share in the administrative load. 

In such fields as business enterprise and the public service, much atten- 
tion has been given to the art and the science of administration. Research 
has shed much light on principles and procedures. Many universities 
have inaugurated programs to prepare such administrators. Very little 
has been done in either research or training in college administration. 

In 1950, the University of Michigan began a modest effort in this 
direction. Recently the Carnegie Corporation of New York made a grant 
of $400,000 for a five-year period in support of this work. The program 
of the University of Michigan focuses upon the education of students 
with the study of the problems of higher education as a related activity. 
The basic courses deal with the history and philosophy of higher educa- 
tion, the characteristics of college students, the design of curricula, the 
function of teaching, the organization and administration of colleges, and 
the problems of environment, finance, and public relations. We have 
two seminars, one the group study of ideas and the other the intensive 
study of problems of individual interest and choice. These courses, plus 
some in the social and psychological foundations of education and cog- 
nates in the academic departments, enable the students to earn the 
master of arts, doctor of philosophy, or doctor of education degrees. 

Because many persons get drawn into administration from teaching 
positions, the University also has in-service training programs. An illus- 
tration is the Summer Institute on College and University Administra- 
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tion. Another unique feature is the provision of postdoctoral fellowships 
or their equivalent designed to enable junior administrators, selected 
because of unusual promise for future educational leadership, to devote 
a year, or shorter period, to the study of higher education at the 
University. 

The program is called the Center for the Study of Higher Education. 
It has an advisory committee composed of two vice presidents and seven 
deans of the University. This organization assists the Center in tapping 
the resources of the whole University, in providing internship experi- 
ences, and in making the instruction available to graduate students 
throughout the University. 


Higher Education and World Affairs: 
Reports on Education for Over- 
seasmanship; Impact of Overseas’ 
Service on Home Institutions* 


Harlan Cleveland 

Dean, Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs 

Syracuse University 


FOR an American today, the content of international relations is increas- 
ingly the study of revolutionary change in the internal affairs of other 
nations and of our involvement in them. In these circumstances it is not 
enough to pervade the classroom with a vague atmosphere of sentimental 
internationalism. Teachers of world affairs need to search for ways to 
avoid treating nations as though they were individuals; they need to try 
to get the student “inside” other cultures so that these cultures come to 
life in all their complexity, that is, so the student sees that for every 
country, as for the United States, foreign policy is marginal and the 
domestic crosscurrents occupy the main tent. 

What, concretely, does this mean for teachers? 

First, it means that they would do well to blur, rather than draw 
clearly, the line between “domestic” and “foreign,” between “at home” 
and “abroad.” Most of the major topics in the field of public affairs are 
both. The United States agricultural policy is an element in domestic 
farm income, but the surpluses it creates are an element in our foreign 


* The actual title of this paper was “The Teaching of World Affairs.” 

This summary is based in part on material —— for the Social Studies Yearbook, 
1958, to be published by the National Council for the Social Studies. 

NOTE: Chairman of report session D was Donald J. Shank, Executive Vice President, 
Institute for International Education, Inc., New York City. 
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policy. When France bombs a Tunisian border town in its war with the 
Algerian nationalists, it looks like an international incident. But it can- 
not be fully understood without analyzing the cruel economic dilemma 
the French face, unable to afford the war in North Africa, yet equally 
unable to pay the bill for economic development in Algeria even if the 
Algerians capitulated. Egypt’s marriage with Syria has to be seen not 
only as an expression of political nationalism, but as an expression of 
the fact that Syria has vacant and undeveloped land, while Egypt’s 
burgeoning population must exist in a country 96 per cent of which 
consists of uninhabitable sand. Indonesian attitudes expressed through 
its embassies must be related to the precarious unity of a new nation 
whose outer islands earn 34 of its foreign exchange, while overpopulated 
Java eats 80 per cent of the nation’s imports of rice. 

The deliberate blurring of national boundaries becomes even more 
important at that newest specialty counter in the political science depart- 
ment, the course on “international organization.” What makes the United 
Nations (UN) go round is the domestic politics of its member states, 
interacting with each other to produce a final vote on a resolution of the 
Security Council or the General Assembly. The Kashmir issue cannot 
readily be understood by listening to the proceedings at United Nations, 
New York; neither can the issue of repatriating the Korean refugees, the 
supervision of the Greek elections, the UN emergency force in the Middle 
East, or the developing role of the UN’s Secretary General as a mediator 
in some kinds of international disputes. By studying the UN debates, 
students can be exposed to a summary statement of disagreements and 
difficulties; the speeches and procedural formalities dramatize, but do not 
explain, the nature of an issue or the magnitude and direction of the 
political forces involved. An international organization, like a court 
handling a question of private international law, can take a snapshot of 
a consensus already arrived at; it exists, in fact, to reflect as accurately 
as possible a social equilibrium achieved in the past. But the dynamics 
of the process are not to be seen in the public wrangles or private nego- 
tiations at sessions of the UN. They lie deep in the life, which is to say 
the politics, of the home countries. 

Beyond the calculated blurring of distinctions between “domestic” 
and “foreign,” what special objective should teachers have in preparing 
American students to involve themselves in America’s international in- 
volvement? The answer is deceptively simple: Americans must come to 
understand the relativity of American values. We naturally cleave to the 
familiar, to the ways of thinking and acting we have learned in our 
families and schools and jobs. But the worship of our own ways is the 
opposite of wisdom when international peace and order depend on the 
astuteness of our involvement in other people’s affairs and on our atti- 
tudes toward their involvement in ours. 

The Experiment in International Living, a student travel organization 
that specializes in arranging for American students to live with families 
while abroad during the summer, recently surveyed the parents of some 
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experimenters to discover what attitudes the students were bringing back 
from overseas. One American couple described their daughter’s experi- 
ence this way. 


Nan got more and grew more in her ten weeks with the Experi- 
ment than in any other ten weeks of her life. She came home aware 
that you only got as much as you gave—and how much you could 
get if you were willing to give. She came home aware that you 
could live in a group whose attitudes were not your attitudes and 
be a part of that group without surrendering your individuality. 


What Nan has learned at such an early age is part of what the experts 
call “cultural empathy,” that ability to put yourself in the other fellow’s 
shoes which is the beginning of cross-cultural wisdom. Cultural empathy 
means not merely getting along with others in some superficial public 
relations sense of that overworked. phrase. I am referring, for example, 
to the sensitivity that helps one avoid mistaking valid traditions for 
laziness, and the even higher wisdom that enables one to avoid mistaking 
laziness for a valid tradition. Many Asians eat with their fingers; cultural 
empathy is the ability to perceive the grace and cleanliness of what, to 
most Americans, seems a messy and childish way to eat. The Japanese 
often number their houses (if at all) according to the time when they 
were built, not according to their relative position on the street: cul- 
tural empathy is the ability to learn the Japanese system and the restraint 
to avoid judging it as bad just because it is different from our way. 

A Brazilian, interviewed on a Maxwell School research project, defined 
empathy with memorable succinctness, “You teach baseball by learning 
soccer.” 

Admittedly this sensitivity to the other fellow’s point of view, this 
ability to get inside his skin and look at the world through his eyes, is 
most important for those Americans who go abroad and live and work 
as foreigners in other people’s countries—for the ambassadors, the GI’s, 
the radio technicians in Munich, the well-drillers in Arabia, the shrimp 
specialists in Costa Rica. But it is important, too, for every American 
who needs to understand the process by which his government and his 
society is mixing into the internal affairs of other countries in our new 
style international relations. 

How is this kind of understanding achieved? There seems to be no 
substitute for the immersion of Americans in a foreign culture for the 
purpose of learning (1) that the values they grew up with are not the 
sum total of all wisdom, and (2) that there are learnable techniques for 
mastering the essence of an alien way of life and thought. 

Stated thus abstractly, this may sound like a plug for area and language 
study. It is. But many programs of language and area studies will need 
basic rethinking before they are able to accomplish, for students through- 
out the United States, the purposes here described. Many area programs 
are basically graduate enterprises designed to produce a few highly spe- 
cialized scholars who will spend the rest of their lives working on a 
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given country or area. Much language instruction in United States higher 
education is designed to produce a halting reading knowledge, on the 
unspoken theory that language is primarily useful in connection with 
scholarly endeavor. But even this purpose is too often of dubious value. 
The language examination for the “tool” requirements for a Ph.D. in 
many universities requires merely the translation of a couple of technical 
paragraphs from French or German, given a generous allotment of time 
and a large dictionary to which to refer. Moreover, the use of foreign 
language writings as source material for doctoral dissertations seems (on 
the basis of a recent survey at Syracuse University) to be going rapidly 
out of style. 

What is needed for the present purpose is not only the training of more 
graduate students as lifetime area specialists. The problem is to find 
practical ways to expose every student, at least at the college level, to 
the fullest possible immersion in a foreign culture, language and all. This 
is not a substitute for learning about the world and America’s place in it; 
but it is a necessary modern supplement to American general education. 

The logic is this. Unless the student has really grappled with the 
problem of understanding how one non-American society works, he will 
have considerable difficulty understanding any non-American society. 
And unless he can achieve some glimmering of the inner workings of 
foreign societies, he is lost trying to comprehend the relations between 
and among them. For this purpose, it does not greatly matter which area 
is taken as a basis of study; as Rowland Egger puts it, “The primary 
benefit conferred by area specialization is skill in its acquisition.” Our 
interview with C. D. Deshmukh, head of the University Grants Commis- 
sion in India, followed a similar line: ““The problem for your students,” 
said Deshmukh, “is how to learn about people . . . once you have done 
this for Country A, you are much better fitted to do it for Country B.” 

What is involved in this kind of area study is not simply the amassing 
of facts about a culture, the manners and morals of Japan, or Java, or 
Ghana, or Guatemala. The purpose is, instead, to develop a live curiosity 
about all cultures, and the skill to see the elements of thought and action 
that are transferable between cultures. Thus the purpose of studying 
Brazil is not primarily to learn about Brazil but to learn what aspects of 
the Brazilian way of life and thought are the most transferable, are the 
most similar to the ways of other Latin-Americans, of peoples in other 
underdeveloped areas, even of Europeans and North Americans. If an 
intensive study of Brazil is undertaken from this point of view, the 
student who has learned his lessons well will be 34 prepared for the 
understanding of Indonesia or Ethiopia or France. 

As travel becomes cheaper and easier, it will be more and more com- 
mon for students to take part of their education outside the continental 
limits of the United States. The Junior Year Abroad movement has 
grown up rapidly. At least one liberal arts college now requires a term 
abroad to qualify for a bachelor’s degree; another college is toying with 
the idea of requiring a full year of work and study abroad. Even short 
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of supervised experience overseas, living with foreign families and study- 
ing in a foreign language, there is a great deal which can be done in 
American classrooms to stimulate the cultural shock of being abroad, to 
wrench the student loose from his American moorings long enough to 
enable him to develop the perspective which must be, in future, the 
mark of responsible American citizenship. 

The problem for teachers of social science, in short, is to expose stu- 
dents to the differences between Americans and other peoples, and yet 
avoid having their students respond with either of two extreme reactions 
to avoid difference, the attempt to convert others or the temptation to 
“go native” in the other culture themselves. The American who can be 
relaxed in the face of cultural, economic, and political difference is the 
American best qualified to handle his nation’s business, either abroad or 
at home. 


Higher Education and World Affairs: 
Reports on Education for Over- 
seasmanship: Impact of Overseas’ 
Service on Home Institutions* 
Edward W. Weidner 


Director 
Institute of Research on Overseas Programs 
Michigan State University 


FOR the past year the Institute of Research on Overseas Programs has 
been conducting a study of American university overseas programs, both 
in terms of the impact abroad and the impact on the universities at home. 
Our research, financed under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation to 
Michigan State University, will continue for an additional 18 months. 
During this period of time, 30 American universities will be the subject 
of intensive research in order to help determine the impact of these 
programs here in the United States. Eight members of our staff will 
spend from six months to a year abroad in each of 10 to 12 countries. 
They will study the impact of these programs there. 

It is always difficult to report on a research program before its com- 
pletion. Ours is not half complete as of this date and hence we cannot 
indicate exactly the nature of our conclusions, let alone the dimension 
of each factor in the situation. But some of the research has been com- 
pleted arid some data have been subjected to preliminary analysis. Thus 
it is possible to discern at this early date certain areas of importance 


* The actual title of this paper was “The Impact of American University Overseas 
Programs on American Campuses.” 
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without necessarily ascribing to each its relative importance in the whole 
scheme of things. 

So that we may have a common understanding of the area of research 
under consideration, let us define an American university overseas pro- 
gram at the outset. As we view it, it consists of a program which an 
American college or university or other higher educational institution 
sponsors in connection with a single foreign country for a period greater 
than a year. Some of these programs require the faculty from an Ameri- 
can university to travel to a single foreign country year after year to 
teach, to carry on research, to participate in a technical assistance pro- 
gram, or to supervise some teaching or study by American students. 
Secondly, some of the programs result in the sending of American univer- 
sity students to a single country year after year for study or research 
purposes. Many of the Junior Year Abroad programs meet this criterion. 
Thirdly, a number of programs involve the sending of foreign faculty 
members to the United States for teaching here. Some of these programs 
are organized on a mutual exchange basis whereby some American faculty 
members go to the host country institutions and some of the host country 
institutions’ faculty members come to the American university to teach. 
Fourthly, in many of the programs of technical assistance and in some 
other program areas there are students from a single foreign country 
coming to the United States as an organized group for a special training 
program at an American university. Finally, a number of nonpersonnel 
exchanges including such items as research and scientific equipment and 
library materials are included within our definition of a university over- 
seas program. 

Perhaps it is also useful to point out what things are not included in 
this definition. Most foreign students are excluded from it since they 
do not come to a university to participate in a special training program. 
Similarly, many visiting foreign professors are excluded since they do not 
come as a result of a program that relates to a single country year after 
year. Most of the Fulbright travel of American professors abroad also 
falls outside the definition. To put it briefly, we are considering here 
institutionalized programs of American universities involving personnel 
or nonpersonnel exchanges in one direction or another with a single 
country over a period greater than a year. 


History of the Programs 


We are going to concentrate our attention for the present on the 
implications of these programs on the home institutions here in the 
United States. In doing so, it will be useful to sketch a few aspects of 
their development over the last 100 years, for the history of the programs 
reveals some of the objectives of those who first developed these overseas 
activities. American universities first began to contribute to the develop- 
ment of colleges and universities in other countries during the 19th cen- 
tury. It was then that many programs in China, India, and other Asian 
and Middle Eastern countries first developed. Apparently, most univer- 
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sities were impelled to go into these programs by feeling that they could 
be helpful to other people. Underlying many of these early attempts at 
being helpful abroad was a missionary zeal and in many instances mis- 
sionary colleges or religious colleges were involved. 

Gradually, faculty exchanges became more common. Most frequently, 
these programs had as their aim the betterment of university staffs in this 
country and abroad, and the bringing of students into contact with 
scholars from other countries. 

The development of student exchange programs and the whole Junior 
Year Abroad movement revealed another objective attainable through 
these programs. Here the emphasis was on the acquiring of culture and 
knowledge by American students through their travel abroad. And on 
the reverse side of this exchange, from an American institution’s point 
of view it was hoped that by its accepting foreign students from a single 
country year after year two objectives would be achieved. Not only 
would foreign students be able to develop themselves more fully but also 
American students would come into contact with students from a variety 
of other countries and thus enrich education. 

But it remained until after World War II to have American univer- 
sities play an even larger role in overseas programs. It was in January 
1949 that President Truman made his famous Point Four inaugural 
address. In it he stressed the desirability of extending technical assistance 
to less developed countries. There was immediate response from many 
of the top leaders in American education. They sought suggestions from 
the government as to how American universities could contribute to this 
very important objective. The American Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and State Universities took the leadership in suggesting that the 
land-grant colleges of the United States might contribute something 
unique to this entire program of technical cooperation. For some time, 
the several colleges of agriculture had aided various government agencies 
in their agricultural programs abroad by permitting their staff to take 
leaves of absence to work overseas. By 1949 and 1950 they were also 
training large groups of agriculturalists from abroad that were brought 
here under the auspices of the United States government. Soon the 
pressure on the agricultural colleges became too great and the idea of a 
university contract was conceived, under which a university would under- 
take to staff and administer part of a technical assistance program abroad. 
It was believed that a university would more readily permit its staff to 
go abroad if they were under its own jurisdiction. ‘There would be no 
need for leaves of absence, and the professional future and the various 
fringe benefits of each of the staff members would be protected. 

While the first university contracts were with agricultural colleges, 
soon other needs were identified that many colleges and universities in 
the United States could satisfy. Some of these needs were in the fields of 
engineering, teacher education, public health, and public and business 


administration, and some programs transcended a single function or 
college. 
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Foundations as well as government agencies have sponsored this type 
of program. 

The emphasis of the first overseas relationships in the 19th century 
and the emphasis of the more recent technical assistance contracts have 
been intended primarily to make an impact abroad, not an impact upon 
the colleges and universities here in the United States. The idea has 
been to contribute to American foreign policy and to help others. Of 
course, there have been many objectives associated with all these pro- 
grams but these probably have been the overriding considerations. But 
whether planned or intended or not, there has been an impact on the 
American universities. 


Purposes of Programs 


Generally speaking, there are seven more or less distinct purposes of 
these programs as far as the American university is concerned. As we 
have seen, one of the more important purposes is to make a contribution 
to the development of institutions abroad or in general to improve the 
lot of people in less fortunate circumstances around the world. A second 
objective is to contribute to the carrying out of the foreign policy of the 
United States or to combat communism. These two objectives clearly 
spell out an important role for the university as an instrument of social 
action. The concept here is definitely that a university is something more 
than a device to educate its students on its campus. It is also a social 
institution that should play a more general role in the society of which 
it is a part. When that society needs services that universities can per- 
form abroad, it is the underlying philosophy behind these programs that 
the universities have an obligation to contribute as much as they can, 
instead of confining their activities to their home campuses. 

A third general purpose of these programs is to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge by students and staff and also to create circumstances 
favorable to the development of new ideas. These general objectives 
underline many of the student and staff exchange programs and they 
also underline a number of the research programs that have become so 
common in recent decades. For example, the research of land-grant col- 
leges of agriculture has been furthered as the result of some International 
Cooperation Administration contracts. Similar conditions of agriculture 
sometimes permit experimentation overseas that is valuable at home. 
The social sciences and the humanities are examples of other fields in 
which substantial contributions to faculty knowledge and research are 
possible in connection with sending faculty abroad. There is less reverse 
impact in such fields as engineering. 

One of the purposes of sending American college staff members abroad 
is that a university will at the same time be developing a repository of 
special competence in a particular field. This special competence can be 
used in several ways. For example, future training programs within or 
outside the United States affecting the nationals of the country con- 
cerned can in part be met by the resources of such a university. Another 
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way to put this special competence to work: in the future, staff members 
of a university can be called upon for accepting governmental, founda- 
tion, and international organization overseas assignments in the areas of 
their specialty. And of course, special training or briefing programs for 
Americans going overseas can be located at such institutions. 

A number of universities have gone into these programs in an effort to 
develop their own curriculum and enrich it. Thus, in part, sending stu- 
dents abroad to a foreign university or to branches of an American 
university located in a foreign country helps to enrich student curricula 
and gives students a richer appreciation of values from other cultures. 
At the same time, the modification of courses and curricula on the home 
campus extends to all students certain valuable kinds of educational 
opportunities. These changes might go beyond the development of spe- 
cial area courses to the infusion within nonarea courses of cross-cultural 
comparisons. And special curricula designed to prepare American col- 
lege students for overseas assignments may be encouraged by overseas 
programs. 

There may also be substantial impact on a university’s community 
relationships. For example, some home economics programs abroad have 
had a substantial impact on the extension work in an institution’s home 
state. And frequently, community groups become interested in these 
special programs and focus their attention on study programs of the 
country concerned. 

Finally, there is the element of prestige. Undoubtedly, an American 
university or one of its schools or departments often goes into these 
programs in order to maintain its prestige in comparison with other insti- 
tutions. It is difficult to stay aloof from a type of program other 
institutions seem to be emphasizing. 


Further Impacts of Overseas Programs 


Hopefully, if American university overseas programs are successful, 
they will fulfill the purposes their authors had in mind. But quite apart 
from some of the stated objectives of the program, there are marked 
impacts upon the American universities which have been participating 
in any one of these programs. First of all, almost always there are prob- 
lems of organization and procedures related to the programs. Quite apart 
from the administrative headaches of negotiating contracts or providing 
for the expenditure of certain sums of money, there are important prob- 
lems of organization and procedure related to the substantive sides of the 
program. If a program transcends more than one field, it is often true 
that there are special organizational problems posed because of the inter- 
disciplinary, interdepartmental, or intercollegiate nature of a program. 
A number of professors have said that they have finally become acquainted 
with their colleagues in other areas through this kind of program con- 
tact. But the very expeditiousness of a university’s procedures in carrying 
out its activities is severely tested by these American university overseas 
programs. Several universities have moved to establish permanent direc- 
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tors or deans of international programs to coordinate their overseas or 
international activities. 

Secondly, an American university has numerous unique recruiting, 
training, and briefing problems in connection with the personnel it sends 
abroad and in connection with the personnel traveling from abroad to 
its campus. Universities are not immune to the usual bureaucratic pres- 
sures of sending the worst staff members overseas, away from the imme- 
diate program at home. And to a considerable extent universities are 
engaging in a new kind of activity overseas with which some of them 
have not had too much experience. New criteria for personnel selection 
come into play and need to be considered. Furthermore, special training 
and briefing programs for staff and students before they go to a particular 
country are usually necessary. Staffing and organizing for this briefing 
and training is often a challenge to a university. 

Thirdly, there is the whole area of the receptivity of an American 
university to impact from these programs. Some universities are espe- 
cially adept at absorbing new ideas. Other universities find change very 
difficult to bring about. If these programs are to have a positive signifi- 
cant impact on American university campuses, it will be necessary for 
the faculty and administration of a university to be prepared to adapt 
their habits, their teaching, and their research to a new situation. In 
general, the problem of receptivity at an American institution is just as 
difficult as the problem of receptivity at a host country institution which 
is embarking upon a relationship with an American university. 

As a result of these programs, there may be a number of changes in 
the attitudes and opinions of staff members and students of an American 
university as well as in the professional objectives of the faculty. These 
changes may range all the way from the development of a warm attitude 
toward the other country concerned to the changing of an individual's 
career to emphasize more internationally related activities. 

One of the more serious aspects of the impact of these programs on 
American universities is the very great difficulty of involving faculty of 
any single department or college in a program of this nature and getting 
its positive cooperation. It is noticeable that in a number of cases faculty 
have resisted these programs and as a result there tends to be a division 
within a department or college between those who have participated in 
these programs and those who have not. The former are warm to the 
idea, the latter are extremely negative. In time some of these divisions 
will probably subside, but in the meantime it is difficult to make neces- 
sary adaptations and develop permanent or even temporary changes in 
courses, curricula, or staff assignments. There is a counterpart of this 
division overseas where the host country staff members find that it is 
sometimes a disadvantage to them in the eyes of their colleagues to 
cooperate too closely with American institutions of higher learning. 

But after all is said and done, the university overseas programs are 
merely one aspect of the total international educational activities of a 
university. And there is no evidence to assume that it is necessarily the 
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major activity of any university in this field. This may be a function of 
the size of the university. Perhaps in smaller universities a large overseas 
program looms as being a very important factor in the total international 
education program of the institutions. But at a large university, any 
single overseas program is likely to be of rather minor importance to the 
international education program of the university as a whole, although 
it may well be of major importance to a particular college or department. 
Within another year, we hope to have rather specific data to show how 
large these programs loom in comparison to other international educa- 
tional activities. 

In summary, then, it is apparent that there is a tremendous diversity 
in university Overseas programs in size, in the professional field involved, 
in sources of financing and in purpose. It is only natural that the im- 
pacts upon American universities at home should be equally diverse. But 
in spite of this diversity, the underlying theme of recent trends seems to 
reafirm the importance of American universities as instruments of social 
action. And in a world becoming increasingly interdependent, this 
means that universities will find it desirable and necessary to adapt their 
courses and curricula, the training and nature of their students and 


faculty, and their organization and procedures to the requirements of 
overseas programs. 


Institutional Research: Reports on 
Managemeni Data, 1957-58; 
Future Supply and Demand Studies* 


W. Robert Bokelman 

Specialist, College Business Management 

Office of Education 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington, D. C. 


THE study on which this report is based, Higher Education Planning 
and Management Data, 1957-58, was made at the specific request of the 
National Federation of College and University Business Officers Associa- 
tions. It continues a study sponsored for several years by the Central 
Association of College and University Business Officers. The salary por- 
tion resumes studies of higher education salaries conducted at infrequent 
intervals since 1919-20 by the United States Office of Education. 
Cooperation was received from institutions having more than 81 per 





* The actual title of this paper was “Higher Education Planning and Management 
Data, 1957-58.” 

NOTE: Chairman of report session E was Edward F. Potthoff, Director, Bureau of 
Institutional Research, University of Illinois. 
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cent of the total higher education enrollment. The report includes 
1957-58 information on four areas of interest to college and university 
administrators: salaries of both administrators and faculty, fringe benefits, 
tuition and fees, and room and board rates. Analyses have been made by 
control—public and private, type of institution, enrollment, and geo- 
graphic region. Data on faculty salaries are presented separately for 
those employed for the academic year of ten months or under and for 
those employed for the calendar year. Salaries paid to deans and faculty 
members of 13 professional and graduate schools are also included in the 
full study. 


Administrative Salaries 


Salary data for 24 administrative positions are included in the report. 
The 1957-58 mean salary for the chief administrative office in public 
institutions, the president or chancellor, is $13,370, in private institutions, 
$11,530. The mean salaries for president range from $8070 in private 
junior colleges to $23,920 in private institutions. The second highest 
mean salary is paid by private technological institutes, $21,590. In public 
institutions the highest mean salary is paid by public universities, $19,190. 
By types of institutions, the presidential salaries range from only nominal 
salaries reported by some liberal arts and theological institutions to a 
high of $45,000 in a private university. 

The administrator whose average salary is next to that of the president 
is the dean of the graduate school, with a mean salary of $11,330 in 
public institutions and $9880 in private ones. Other administrators whose 
mean salaries follow those of the president and the dean of the graduate 
school in order of amount are the executive dean or academic vice presi- 
dent, the director of physical plant planning, director of development 
(fund raising), chief business officer, dean of students, administrative 
assistant to the president, director of student health, and director of non- 
academic personnel. 


Salaries in Undergraduate Colleges 


By type of institution, public universities pay the highest mean salaries 
to academic deans, $12,450; private junior colleges pay the lowest mean 
salaries, $5770. 

For all ranks combined, the 1957-58 mean salary for faculty members 
employed for the academic year is $6120. For public institutions the 
average is $6440, for private ones, $5610. By ranks, the mean salaries are 
for professors, $8530 public, $7360 private; associate professors, $6800 
public, $5880 private; assistant professors, $5820 public, $5020 private; 
and instructors, $5110 public, $4230 private. 

By type of institution, the highest mean salaries for professors and 
associate professors are paid by public universities. The highest mean 
salaries for assistant professors and instructors are paid by public liberal 
arts colleges. In order of rank these mean salaries are $8940, $6980, $6020, 
and $4970. Mean salaries tend to increase as the enrollment increases. 
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Fringe Benefits 

Benefits provided by more than 4 of the public institutions at no cost 
to the employees are sick leaves with pay, 91 per cent, and vacations with 
pay, 88 per cent; for private institutions, they are vacations with pay, 
91 per cent, sick leaves with pay, 79 per cent, and reduction of tuition to 
employees’ dependents, 50 per cent. Benefits whose costs are shared and 
are available in more than 14 of the public institutions are retirement 
annuity other than social security, 78 per cent, and social security, 70 per 
cent; in private institutions these benefits are social security, 90 per cent, 
and retirement annuity other than social security, 65 per cent. 


Tuition and Fee Rates 


Full-time undergraduate students attending private institutions are 
paying, on the average, nearly 314 times as much for tuition and required 
fees as resident students in public institutions. The average for resident 
or in-state students in public institutions is $155 for the current school 
year. Private institutions report an average of $531. Nonresident or 
out-of-state students pay an average of $193 in addition to the $155 
charged in-state students. 

While the percentage increase in tuition and fees for 1957-58 over 
1956-57 was greater in public institutions, 9.2 per cent, than in private 
institutions, 7.3 per cent, the actual increase per student was greater in 
private institutions, $36 to $13. 

In public institutions the average credit hour tuition rate for part-time 
students is $7 for undergraduate instruction in the day and $8 for under- 
graduate instruction in the afternoon or evening. For part-time graduate 
students the credit hour rate is $9 in the day and $10 in the afternoon or 
evening. 

In private institutions the average credit hour tuition rate for part-time 
students is $18 for undergraduate instruction in the day and $16 for 
undergraduate instruction in the afternoon or evening. For part-time 
graduate students in private institutions the average credit hour rates are 
$20 for instruction during the day and $19 for instruction during the 
afternoon or evening. 


Room and Board Rates 


The average 1957-58 dormitory room charges made by public institu- 
tions for the academic year are $155 for men and $160 for women. For 
private institutions the comparable figures are $182 for men and $194 
for women. 

The average board rates in public institutions for the academic year 
based on a seven-day week are $356 for men and $352 for women. The 
comparable figures for private institutions are $382 for men and $391 for 
women. 


Trends 


It was possible to compare information supplied by 279 institutions in 
this 1957-58 study with information supplied by the same institutions for 
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a similar study made in 1954-55. Increases in salaries during this three- 
year period ranged from 19 per cent for instructors to 21 per cent for 
professors. The salaries of administrators increased from 15 per cent to 
19 per cent. During the same period, tuition rates increased 22 per cent, 
room rates 17 per cent, and board rates 7 per cent. 


Institutional Research: Reports on 
Management Data, 1957-58; 
Future Supply and Demand Studies* 


Ray C. Maul 

Assistant Director, Division of Research 
National Education Association 
Washington, D. C. 


A UNIQUE feature of American higher education is the liberal extent to 
which each institution enjoys freedom in establishing and administering 
its own standards. This freedom of operation enables the institution to 
dictate the terms of admission, to expand or to limit its curricular offer- 
ings, and to set graduation requirements. More particularly, however, 
the standards for the initial employment, retention, and promotion of 
professional staff members is largely a matter of local campus jurisdic- 
tion. It is to be expected, then, that the effort to conduct nationwide 
studies of any of the many characteristics of the professional staff in 
higher education must begin by recognizing institutional differences. 
This is the premise upon which the Research Division of the National 

Education Association has undertaken to organize a series of research 

studies. Like other agencies, associations, and individuals, the Research 

Division has only limited resources available for this purpose. In selecting 

areas for study from among the multitude of problems facing higher 

education today, these guiding principles were followed: 

1. Avoid duplication of continuing studies already under way. 

2. Select problems, nationwide in scope, involving all types of institu- 
tions. 

3. Select only those problems for the study of which the Research Divi- 
sion is perculiarly fitted in terms of resources, background of experi- 
ence, and established relationships. 

The first step was to organize a nationwide, across-the-board study of 
salary practices and salaries paid. The Research Division’s studies of the 
salary structure of the public school system date back to 1920, and the 


* The actual title of this paper was “Projected Studies on Supply and Demand of 
Professional Personnel in Higher Education.” 
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biennial report on this topic represents practically 100 per cent of the 
3656 urban school districts. 

A comprehensive report of college and university salaries was issued 
in October 1956, giving the full distributions of salaries by professional 
rank, by type of institution, and by geographic region. Following the 
issuance of this report a sampling indicated that 88 per cent of the insti- 
tutions preferred this study, held within the established framework, to be 
repeated on a biennial rather than annual or three-year basis. The 1957- 
58 report was issued in June of 1958. It is important to note here that 
this biennial report is a professional service to the entire staff at work in 
higher education. It is not in conflict with or a duplication of a study 
of planning and management data involving those numerous financial 
items of particular interest to administrative officers. 

Another study, also stemming from the Research Division’s experience 
at the elementary and secondary school levels, explores problems involved 
in staffing the classrooms of institutions of higher education with compe- 
tent instructional personnel. The first of these reports was released in 
December 1955, followed by the one released in November 1957. This 
latter report, with aid from the Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
has been widely distributed to department heads and other key personnel 
and has already established a more substantial basis for the organization 
of a systematic recruitment program. 

Without question, one of the most baffling tasks facing all types of 
colleges and universities in the years ahead is to provide high quality 
instruction to the increasing number of students who will seek admission. 
Facts revealed in the recent study point up the steady deterioration in 
the quality of new teachers inducted into classroom service during the 
past four years. 

Employing officials are fighting a losing battle as they compete with 
other occupations for the limited supply of qualified candidates. Over 
the four-year span, 1953-54 to 1956-57 inclusive, the number of newly 
employed full-time teachers holding the earned doctor’s degree has fallen 
from 31.4 per cent to 23.5 per cent. During the same time the number of 
newly employed full-time teachers who had not attained master’s degree 
status jumped from 18.3 to 23.1 per cent. 

This drop in the basic preparation of new teachers carried through all 
fields of instruction. While the loss in engineering, the various sciences, 
and mathematics is highlighted by the intimate relation of these fields to 
the national defense, the quality of newly employed personnel in other 
basic fields such as English, foreign languages, psychology, the social 
sciences, and business and commerce is down sharply. 

Another sobering fact is brought to light when recent practices in the 
different types of institutions are examined. Certain great universities 
and some colleges have been able to retain their high standards, whereas 
a large number of other institutions have been forced to lower their 
standards drastically to arouse the interest of candidates in the limited 
salary offerings. If the gap between the two groups of institutions con- 
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tinues to widen, the prospect of a second-class education for a vast 
number of young men and women must be recognized. 

Nowhere else is the financial plight of our institutions of higher educa- 
tion pointed up so dramatically as in their efforts to employ and retain 
competent instructional personnel. This biennial study will address itself 
to uncovering the facts most needed by those leaders who must present 
the cause of higher education to the public. 


Liberal Education and Labor Unions: 
Recent Developments* 
Emery F. Bacon 


Director of Education 
United Steelworkers of America 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


WITH increasing technological advancements, there are indications that 
modern man is being motivated to conform to definite patterns of 
thought and action. 

The mass production principle, which has replaced the individual 
artisan who possessed the total skill of design and handcraft, has rede- 
fined the individual merely as a part of the integral complex of the 
specialization work process. The good effect, by design, has been to allow 
an increasingly larger proportion of people to buy the goods produced 





through this method of production. The concomitant residual effect has | 


been to fashion a personality which utilizes only the barest minimum of 
his potential. 

But as a citizen, man is more than a human appendage of a machine; 
he has obligations to those societies to which he joins and belongs: 
family, church, fraternal groups, wage bargaining organizations, and the 
political society, obligations which require his individual attention and 
resourcefulness. One of the essentials of education is that it prepares him 
to fulfill these various obligations. Writing in The Saturday Review, 
John K. Weiss defines education as “any experience which enables a 
person to approach more nearly his potential contribution to himself 
and society.” 

The program of education in the Steelworkers’ Union is the product 
of responses to an ever changing view of needs and interests. The basic 
concept of collective bargaining, which includes the negotiation of a 
contract and the equally important process of grievance handling, de- 
mands that men be trained in the principles of leadership as well as in 


* The actual title of this paper was “Liberal Education and Labor Unions.” 
NOTE: Chairman of report session F was Clinton S. Golden, formerly, Lecturer on 


Labor Problems, Harvard Business School, and Executive Director, Harvard Univer- 


sity Trade Union Program, Altamonte Springs, Florida. 
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the correct and expedient methods of procedure. Courses in leadership 
development are included in the curriculum to acquaint newly elected 
officers and committeemen with the techniques of communication. As 
more and more union men have assumed their responsibilities, courses 
in community relations have been developed. The study of labor history, 
political theory, and economics relates present conditions and problems 
to those of the past and attempt to project the future. 

Viewed as a piece, the Steelworkers’ Education Program has evolved 
from a combined utilitarian-humanitarian philosophy wherein emphasis 
has been directed toward increasing the contribution the individual can 
make in relation to his job, his union, and his community. 

However, in 1957, for the first time, steelworkers returning to the 
Summer Institute for the fourth or more time were stimulated to think 
intelligently and critically about themselves as individuals and members 
of an industrial society. It was hoped that the one-week experience would 
open new areas of thought and develop greater understanding of the 
basic values by which men live. Through discussions, readings, and 
recordings, the student examined values as expressed in literary works 
and as underlying a number of important contemporary public issues. 
Through the expression of values in literature, the group sought to 
define the good individual as an ideal and to contrast and compare his 
behavior with that of the members of the group and with that of people 
they met in everyday life. Through studying the relationship between a 
system of values and public issues, the group sought to define the good 
society as an ideal and to examine the ways in which it differs from 
contemporary America. 


Liberal Education and Labor Unions: 
Recent Developmenis* 


Maxwell H. Goldberg 

Professor and Head, Department of English 
University of Massachusetts 

and Executive Director, The Humanities Center 
for Liberal Education in an Industrial Society 


MY comments here are presented from the point of view of one who is 
concerned in a twofold way with furthering liberal education. First, I 
happen to be the executive officer of one of the professional organizations 
in higher education, the College English Association. Second, I am in- 
volved as a teacher and as an administrator, with the whole process of 
liberal education—humanistic education—in one of our state universities. 


* The actual title of this paper was “Liberal Education and Labor Unions.” 
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I am part and parcel, then, of this process of higher education; it is from 
that point of view that my comments are going to be presented. 

Considered thus, the recently held liberal education programs at the 
Pennsylvania State University and at the University of Massachusetts for 
representatives of the United Steelworkers of America have several 
important lines of significance. 

First, they offer considerable proinise for further intensive and exten- 
sive application of the deeply held conviction of the professional leader- 
ship which I respect and with which I am proud to be associated, namely, 
that liberal education, the kind that we are concerned with, is of value 
across the board to American society; that it is not for a single social 
sector, age group, or vocational or professional stratum of our society, 
but rather for all, for adults as well as youth, for labor as well as for 
management, for rank and file as well as for leadership. And it is thus 
for all, because of our democratic imperatives, our ethical-cultural im- 
peratives, linked with our democratic ideals and professions. And it is 
thus, this liberal education, a matter that involves the whole spectrum of 
American society because of the now clearly demonstrated desire and 
capacity of adequate numbers in the several sectors that I have mentioned 
to benefit from participation in the humanistic processes of liberalizing 
education. I am applying here a modification of the Napoleonic dictum, 
the open career to those who have the talent. 1 am saying that it is not 
merely that our ideals should compel us to strive for this comprehensive 
view of the role of liberal education in our society, but also that the 
demonstrated needs and capacities of the people warrant such a compre- 
hensive conception. 

My second point is that the recent programs of liberal education for 
union members in which I have been involved have demonstrated that 
if the desired goals of liberal education are to be achieved with such 
adult groups as, say the steelworkers, the methods must be freely, imagi- 
natively, and boldly, yet responsibly, adapted from the modes of conven- 
tional, traditional liberal education for college students. In such adult 
programs, reliance on the past formal education of the participants must 
be drastically reduced. Reliance on the freshly recalled, freshly analyzed, 
and freshly generalized experience itself, of the participants in such 
programs, must be made central. 

The leader-teacher must have that degree of personal and professional 
maturity, flexibility, and self-confidence which commands the respect of 
the other participants, and which frees the leader-teacher to genuine 
humility in the presence of the significant experiences that are brought 
to the study by the participants. In short, for this sort of liberal educa- 
tion, the development of a real community of mutually respecting and 
mutually humble—in no Uriah Heep sense of the word humble—learners 
and teachers in which all at one time or another are learners and teachers 
—this is an essential. 

My third point is that for the humanities teacher, the liberal arts 
teacher, and I think here particularly of the traditionally trained humani- 
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ties teacher and traditionally oriented teacher, for such a teacher who 
successfully joins in the programs of the type we are considering, there 
are very rich dividends of personal and professional growth. My own 
participation in the three recent United Steelworkers programs in liberal 
education, the two at Pennsylvania State University in the summer of 
1957 and the one at the University of Massachusetts in February 1958, 
has meant some of the most demanding and some of the most rewarding 
teaching of my 32 years as a teacher. The experience has made a real 
mark on my present teaching, too. The evidence of successful efforts 
with these student participants, their own expressions of gratitude to us 
who worked with them, the fresh insights they have given me into litera- 
ture and into life, all these have meant a kind of renaissance of my own 
at times sagging morale, as a member of our profession. These experi- 
ences of mine have also opened up for me new directions in methods 
which I already have been applying to my regular undergraduate teach- 
ing. And so, not the least important of the beneficial results of such 
liberal education programs as those in which I have been taking part 
lately is their contributions to the continuing liberal education of the 
teacher-participants themselves. 


Liberal Education and Labor Unions: 
Recent Developmenis* 


Clinton S. Golden 

Formerly, Lecturer on Labor Problems 
Harvard Business School 

and Executive Director 

Harvard University Trade Union Program 
Altamonte Springs, Florida 


AT the outset I want to underscore the fact that I am not a professionally 
trained educator. My field of interest for a great many years has been 
primarily with the labor movement. While the work thus far devoted to 
the subject of liberal education and the labor unions has been largely 
experimental, I should like to make a brief statement about the signifi- 
cance of liberal education in labor unions as I see it. 

I believe the role of liberal studies in labor education to be that of 
stimulating union members and officers to seek broader understanding 
of the larger society of which they are a part; a broader understanding of 
their relations with that society and its institutions and with other human 
beings, and a familiarity with the cultural institutions and values and the 
part such institutions and values play in contributing to the creation of 
a good society. 


* The actual title of this paper was “Liberal Education and the Labor Unions.” 
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As members of voluntary, self-governing organizations, union men and 
women can derive much from liberal education that should enable them 
to become more consistently alert and thoughtful participants in the 
processes of formulating sound policies and wise decisions which must be 
the basis of responsible, democratic self-government. 

I have long been concerned with the nature and quality of educa- 
tional programs which may follow the initial specialized training pro- 
grams sponsored by unions for union members and representatives. 

From what I observed during the Pennsylvania State University experi- 
mental program sponsored by the United Steelworkers of America in 
1957, I gained the impression that the participants were stimulated by 
inspired and skillful teachers to think about areas of interest and en- 
deavor far beyond those of their customary concern. Their intellectual 
curiosity was aroused as they discovered the broader significance of some 
of their own personal work, and organizational and citizenship experi- 
ences. Their capacity for clearer articulation increased as greater self- 
confidence was acquired through participation in the classroom and 
group discussions. 

My first observations of the reactions of the group at Pennsylvania 
State University last summer led me to believe that participation in 
such programs as well as attending, for example, the union sponsored 
concerts of the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra in the smaller steel com- 
munities and cities, was a significant liberating experience. 

There are two principal factors that will significantly influence par- 
ticipation by union members in liberal adult education programs. 

The first is the extent to which active union members feel that their 
union organization is secure and accepted in a society that has been 
traditionally hostile to their existence. The second is the availability of 
competent and inspired teachers. 

With regard to the first factor, it is when the active and dedicated 
union members are confident that their organization is not only secure 
but accepted that they are ready to face seriously the problems of self- 
government and the integration of their union into the communities 
within which they function. 

Until the promoters and practitioners of liberal adult education are 
prepared to recognize and understand the importance which active union 
members attach to the assured survival and acceptance of their union 
organization, they are not likely to be encouraged by the willingness of 
such members to seriously concern themselves with the values of liberal 
education. 

Once this hurdle is surmounted, however, it must be recognized that 
union members usually consider themselves liberated, to a large extent 
at least, from the autocratic restraints previously imposed by custom, and 
by employers. As a rule they are much more self-confident and assertive 
than are those without organizational experience. They are not captives 
in any sense. Rather they feel free to accept or reject opportunities to 
participate in what they consider extracurricular activities. 
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This leads to the second factor mentioned. Under the circumstances 
described the teacher must be more than a purveyor of information. He 
must be able by demonstrated competency to command respect, to arouse 
curiosity, to inspire the learners or participants so that they will really 
want to learn more. He must, therefore, realize that good teaching is 
inspired teaching and inspired teaching can be done only by the inspired 
teacher. 


Liberal Education and Labor Unions: 
Recent Developments 


Anthony Luchek 

Professor of Industrial Relations 
and Head, Labor Education Service 
The Pennsylvania State University 


THIS summary is presented from the point of view of an administrator 
of the labor education functions of a university. To help determine 
whether this experiment in liberal adult education with workers has pos- 
sibility for expansion today, three background factors are mentioned 
here. 

The first is the nature of labor education. As a specialized field of 
adult education, it differs from formal residence degree programs. Its 
voluntary nature means that those enrolled will not complete a program 
if it does not meet their needs and interests. Further, a union is not 
likely to continue the sponsorship of a program that does not meet the 
organization’s needs, as well as the personal needs of the workers enrolled. 

The second factor is the changing character of labor education. Twenty 
years ago the bulk of the subject matter in this field was of the “how-to- 
do-it” variety. Such subjects as “how to handle grievances,” “how to 
conduct a democratic meeting,” “how to give a speech,” et cetera, were 
selected in order to provide the leadership and membership of unions 
with the necessary “vocational” skills in operating their organizations. 
Today, the subject matter selected is aimed at developing an understand- 
ing and a perspective of the union members’ and leaders’ roles as workers, 
as unionists, as people in a voluntary organization, and as citizens in the 
American and world society. 

The third factor is the searching among trade unionists for a standard 
of ethics, a standard of professionalism. There is a strong feeling within 
the trade union movement for the need to evolve a set of values which 
will have general acceptance in all sectors of American society. 

A combination of these three factors, the nature of labor education, 
the changing character of the content of labor education, and the search- 
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ing for a standard of ethics among unions, makes this liberal approach 
to labor education of particular significance at this time. 

Approximately 40 steelworkers participated in the Pennsylvania State 
University experiment in liberal adult education for workers last summer. 
Two one-week institutes were conducted. The purpose was to have the 
participants examine what men have lived by in the past and what values 
they considered significant. One seminar during each week dealt with 
“values in literature,” the other with “values in public life.” 

Steelworkers have been coming to the Pennsylvania State University 
for 12 years. Over the years, the program has developed so that a steel- 
worker can return for three summers. Each successive summer the steel- 
worker participates in a program that builds on his previous summer's 
experience. For this, the 12th year, it was decided to add a fourth-year 
program aimed at developing an interest in ideas, values, and literature. 

Before the institute opened, both the University and the union had 
considerable concern regarding the degree of acceptance this experiment 
might receive. This concern proved groundless; the steelworkers par- 
ticipating accepted the program overwhelmingly. Thirty-five of the 39 
reported it was by far the best of the four institutes in which they had 
participated. Observers from the faculty expressed surprise at some of 
the remarkable insights and observations displayed by the steelworker- 
students when commenting on the readings and recordings of poetry and 
literature. 

It is my belief that one of the elements in the enthusiastic response 
was that the steelworkers were accustomed to coming to Pennsylvania 
State University. They have found the programs in previous years useful 
to them and their respective organizations. Consequently, they returned 
to the campus with an attitude of accepting whatever might be offered. 
Even with this willingness, it took a few days for most members of the 
group to adjust to the new subjects and to the new approach. I recall 
the puzzled delegation—a few individuals were even antagonistic—which 
approached me at the end of the first day saying, ‘“What are we trying to 
do here? Do you want me to go back to the mill Monday morning and 
read the foreman a poem?” By the third day the significance began to be 
realized, and by the fifth day, it was thoroughly and enthusiastically 
accepted. It is my personal belief from this experiment that such pro- 
grams will be most successful if they are continuous and are of at least 
one week’s duration. 

A second factor in the success of this experiment was that it was staffed 
by inspired teachers who knew how to communicate, to motivate, and to 
interest the group. This factor cannot be overstressed. Pedestrian teach- 
ing would have alienated the workers. 

A third factor in the success of the program was the close cooperation 
between the two professors in their respective seminars. Each partici- 
pated in the other’s seminar. The discussion that took place in one 
seminar was coordinated with the work of the other; transitions flowed 
easily and parallel illustrations could be used as a result. 
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A few weeks prior to this program, Pennsylvania State University 
experimented with one of a different type involving another union. 
Using the direct approach, the group was encouraged to take a critical 
look at themselves as union leaders. A few individuals did develop some 
insights. However, most of the group appeared to evade the question 
of personal responsibility, to point to others, or to “tune out” of the 
discussion. In contrast, the liberal education program in which no spe- 
cific union problems were discussed was concluded with individuals in 
the group making, on their own initiative, self-analyses and comments 
on human conduct which are likely to have an impact on their behavior 
as union leaders in their organization and in their community. 


Liberal Education and Labor Unions: 
Recent Developments* 


Peter E. Siegle 

Research Associate 

Center for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults 

Chicago, Illinois 


THE Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults has long been 
interested in the development of high-level liberating education for all 
kinds of groups in American Society. 

Center research and experimentation has indicated that a considerable 
amount of adult experience among all segments of the society makes 
liberal education relevant to those who have had no previous higher 
education or relatively little of the bookish kind of educational experi- 
ence on which most programs depend. Hence, the Center is interested in 
demonstrating the validity of liberal education for labor groups along with 
experiments with secretaries, business executives, journalists, physicians, 
and college alumni groups. 

The Center believes that the colleges and universities ought to be 
doing what they do best, namely, providing liberal education to those 
groups whom they serve. Thus it is interested in moving university 
connected labor education beyond the point of technical tool courses 
such as stewards’ training, and in getting those involved to develop a 
healthy interest in humane studies for labor people. 

The principles applied by the Center to the development of programs 
for labor are the same as those applied to all liberal programs in which 
the Center is interested. They are based on studies about what goes into 
a good course or curriculum especially for adults at any level. The 





* The actual title of this paper was “Liberal Education and Labor Unions.” 
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Center’s role in the particular programs discussed on this panel has been 
mainly consultative with the education director of the union and with 
the labor education people in the universities. We have also provided 
teaching staff on an experimental basis which brings to bear the Center's 
accumulated knowledge of adult learning and teaching, and program 
development for adults. 

The Center considers programs for labor in the same light as those for 
other specialists in society. Specialized training programs tend to narrow 
the individual, making him technically more skilled, but personally less 
well-rounded. The purpose of liberal programs such as those for labor 
is not simply to expose the individual to “culture,” but rather to help 
him learn to take a more penetrating look into the values both he and 
others live by, and to help him begin to enjoy to a greater degree than 
he does, the intellectual and esthetic life. 

On the basis of limited experience in programs with labor, it is the 
Center’s feeling that we are on the right track in believing that labor 
union members are liberally educable, and we want very much to con- 
tinue to experiment and explore in this area with labor unions and with 
colleges and universities. This is perhaps one of the unique contributions 
the Center can make to the development of such programs; as a middle- 
man between the labor movement and the universities with whom the 
Center deals all the time, it is in a position to keep the educators in- 
formed as to what is going on in the field and to offer its own consulting 
services to aid those university people who are interested in exploring 


the problems, and to assist those education directors of unions who are ‘ 
in a state of readiness, actively to pursue programs of liberal education | 


for their constituency. 


Public Relations: Report on the 
White Sulphur Springs Conference* 
E. H. Hopkins 


Vice President for University Development 


Washington University | 


MANY other conferences and quantities of literature have served to 
focus attention on the critical years ahead for higher educational insti- 
tutions. The Greenbrier Conference, sponsored by the American College 
Public Relations Association and planned jointly by that association 
and the American Alumni Council, was not one to rehash the needs of 


* The actual title of this paper was “Summary of a Report on the White Sulphur 
Springs (Greenbrier) Conference on the ‘Advancement of Understanding and Support 


of Higher Education.’ ” 
NOTE: Chairman of report session G was Arthur J. Schaefer, Vice President for 


Development, DePaul University. 
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higher education, such as the need for higher faculty salaries, better 
students, higher tuition rates, and the like. It started out with the 
assumption that all these things are urgently needed, and that adequate 
support for our higher educational institutions will be forthcoming if 
and when the general public understands and appreciates what these 
institutions are trying to do, but that public understanding and public 
confidence must precede support. The Greenbrier Conference addressed 
itself to the question “How can a given institution mobilize its own 
efforts most efficiently and most effectively to do the job of advancing 
both understanding and support?” In short the conference was designed 
to find solutions to these institutional problems, rather than to reiterate 
or even discuss the problems themselves. 

The Greenbrier Conference concentrated its attention on questions 
related to internal institutional organization and management. We were 
trying to find out in what ways, if any, the principles of sound organi- 
zation and management could be put to work in behalf of the president 
and his institution. 

Previous studies had shown that many institutions were doing these 
jobs in different ways, and with varying degrees of effectiveness. Obvi- 
ously, it was generally accepted by all concerned that there is no one 
best way to organize these activities. At the same time, it was generally 
recognized that better methods for coordinating, integrating, stimulating, 
and, in short, working together as an institutional team, were needed on 
most campuses. This generalization had been previously confirmed by 
» a questionnaire to college presidents, asking for descriptions of their 
| existing organizational patterns. 

The Greenbrier Conference recognized first the essential nature of 
colleges and universities as educational institutions, and insisted that all 
public relations and development activity serve these ends. This in turn 
had many implications for the educational and professional qualifica- 
tions of the people performing these duties. 

For the most part, the results of the Greenbrier Conference are still to 
be transcribed by the stenotypists. The final report will be a compre- 
1s | hensive, narrative report on the entire project of the American College 
nt | Public Relations Survey Committee, not just the proceedings of the 
Greenbrier Conference. The broader survey included questionnaire 
studies, interviews with college and university presidents, advice and rec- 
ommendations by management, public relations and fund-raising counsel, 
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Based upon the richness of the Greenbrier Conference experience, the 
SF sponsoring committee is indeed optimistic about the ultimate value of 
of the entire study, the conference, and the final report. 
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Recruiting College Faculty: 
Report on the Minnesota Study 


Ruth E. Eckert 
Professor of Higher Education 
University of Minnesota 


THE tug of war between supply and demand for teachers is also taking 
place on the college campus. To better understand what attracts and 
holds teachers at the college level, a pilot study of Minnesota faculty 
members has recently been made with the financial assistance of the 
Cooperative Research Program, United States Office of Education.’ 

Subjects of the study were 773 college teachers, constituting a random 
sample of approximately 25 per cent of all full-time faculty members in 
Minnesota’s $2 private and public colleges and the University of Minne- 
sota. Of the questionnaires sent to this sample, 94 per cent were com- 
pleted and returned. Similarly fine cooperation was secured in supple- 
mentary interviews conducted with 10 per cent of the respondents. 

These Minnesota faculty members closely resembled their colleagues 
elsewhere with respect to sex, 73 per cent were men; the median age was 
43 years; and 41 per cent held doctor’s degrees, while 28 per cent reported 
some study beyond the master’s degree. The fathers of almost half the 
group had been farmers, tradesmen, or semiskilled or unskilled laborers. 
Two-fifths of the parents had not gone beyond the eighth grade, and 
only 1 of the fathers and \% of the mothers had attended college. 

About half, 52 per cent, of the respondents were teaching in colleges 
or universities of the same type as their baccalaureate alma maters. Pri- 
vate institutions were attended by 46 per cent of the group. Three- 
fourths, 74 per cent, had held some other type of full-time job following | 
college graduation, two out of five having taught in elementary or high | 
schools. 

The survey indicates that teaching in college is not a career which | 
overwhelmingly appeals to students in their early college years. Only | 
38 per cent of those polled said they had thought seriously about college | 
teaching before they received their bachelor’s degrees. One in eight did | 
not reach a decision until late in his graduate study or after completing | 
his highest degreee. I 

Personal interests and motivations, rather than external factors, were | 
thought to have exerted the greatest influence upon these decisions. The | 
most commonly mentioned personal factors were a keen desire to work | 
with college students, the intellectual challenge of the job, an intense | 
interest in a particular subject field, and attractive working conditions. | : 


NOTE: Chairman of report session H was Frederick W. Ness, Academic Vice President | 
and Dean, Dickinson College. ie 
‘ Eckert, Ruth E., and Stecklein, John E. “Why Teach in College.” NEA Journal 47: : 
(20; February 1958. k 
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The unsolicited offer of a college teaching job was the most frequently 
named external factor leading these individuals into college teaching. 
Only 27 per cent of all respondents indicated that a college teacher had 
discussed this career possibility with them. 

A comparison of persons who decided in favor of college teaching 
careers in their undergraduate years as compared with those who chose 
college teaching later reveals that the early deciders included more majors 
in the humanities or biological sciences, more persons who had received 
scholarships or other financial aid, and more individuals who had been 
elected to honor societies. 

That college teaching is a “holding” profession is indicated by the low 
degree of turnover among the college teachers in this study; the subjects 
averaged nearly ten years of college teaching experience, eight years of 
which had been spent in their present institution. About half of the 
teachers described themselves as “very satisfied” while another 45 per 
cent said that they were “satisfied” with their profession. Fewer than 
one person in 100 indicated serious dissatisfaction. 

When asked what steps might be taken to encourage capable young 
people to enter college teaching, by far the most frequent recommenda- 
tion was for offering increased salaries. Other suggestions included 
broader scholarship and financial aid, more information on the advan- 
tages of academic life, and better counseling for prospective teachers. 

Salary increases were also judged imperative to retain present faculties. 
Other recommended adjustments included lighter work loads, more time 
for research, and a more stimulating intellectual atmosphere. The aca- 
demic man, in short, likes his job and wants to remain in it, but feels 
keenly the need for wider recognition and support of his services. 


Some Conclusions and Implications’ 


Since the information yielded in this study of Minnesota faculty 
members still requires considerable analysis, it is not feasible to try at 
this point to relate and appraise the findings as a whole. But preliminary 
observations may be justified as to the meaning of some of the findings 
for building strong staffs and for further research in this field. 

1. College teachers seem to have entered this field more by accident than 
by deliberate design. By and large, they did not look forward during 
their undergraduate years, as young people entering most other pro- 
fessions do, to working in the field in which they are currently 
engaged. Nor had many of their own teachers or counselors taken 
active steps to encourage consideration of this field. The present 
findings point up the need for a well-organized effort to identify 
and enlist promising candidates for future service as college teachers. 

2. College teachers begin their service rather late, often as many as five 
or ten years beyond the time when the young scientist, engineer, or 

* Stecklein, John E., and Eckert, Ruth E. An Exploratory Study of Factors Influencing 


the Choice of College Teaching as a Career. Minneapolis: Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, University of Minnesota, 1958. 46 p. (Multilithed) 
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business executive does. Not only is the choice itself made relatively 
late but most candidates must support themselves, and often their 
growing families, during their years of graduate preparation. It seems 
clear that scholarship and fellowship provisions must be considerably 
broadened if colleges are to get good teachers more quickly. 

College teachers come in almost equal proportions from public and 
private higher institutions, although public colleges in the state sur- 
veyed employ the majority of these persons. The contributions that 
private liberal arts colleges have made to staffing higher education 
should be carefully studied, with a view to discovering why students 
in these institutions have been more attracted to teaching careers 
than are those attending other types of colleges and universities. 
Institutions that have been notably productive in stimulating and 
nurturing this interest might well be analyzed intensively, to afford 
further clues for the recruitment of talented young people. 

College teachers make extended preparation for their careers, with 
almost half of the present sample holding the highest earned degree 
and many others nearing this objective. Though the Minnesota pic- 
ture in this respect is favorable, representing a definite advance over 
earlier levels of training, this cannot be maintained or further im- 
proved without a much more sharply focused effort to attract quali- 
fied people and to help them get the necessary training. Instead, the 
level of faculty preparation is likely to slip dangerously under the 
pressure of soaring student enrollments, as recent NEA studies of 
college teacher supply and demand show has already begun to happen. 
College teachers are serving, for the most part, in institutions similar 
to those in which they took their undergraduate work. This suggests 
the need for special recruitment measures in each type of college, if 
the future of that particular program is to be soundly assured. At 
the same time, these findings would seem to warn against too great 
“inbreeding” in staffing these programs, since each college faculty 
should be a broadly derived group, conversant with practices in other 
kinds of higher institutions. 

College teachers perform many different professional functions, with 
instructional duties claiming the largest share of their time. Although 
the patterning of activities varies somewhat from institution to insti- 
tution and from one discipline to another, research and scholarly 
writing are suffering most in the competition for faculty time. Ex- 
panding demands for new instructional and community services are 
apparently mortgaging the hours that many faculty members might 
otherwise have given to studies that would expand their own horizons, 
enrich their teaching, and encourage the constant pioneering and 
invention that should characterize professional service. This would 
seem to call for some reevaluation of the services college teachers 
render, with a view to encouraging persons of real scholarly interest 
to enter and continue in teaching. 
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7. College teachers derive many rewards and satisfactions from their 


work. Chief among these has been the opportunity afforded to work 
with college age youth, to continue one’s own intellectual growth, 
and to be associated with a task of vast social import. Frustrations 
arise chiefly from the circumstances under which college teachers 
labor, not from the nature of the job itself. Since salary advances and 
improved conditions of service would rectify many of these problems, 
they can be attacked constructively by college boards, state legisla- 
tures, and other groups hoping to recruit and retain qualified teachers. 


8. Most college teachers would choose the same vocation, given an 


opportunity to remake their decision. Five-sixths of the persons sam- 
pled said that they would again make this choice, which corroborates 
earlier findings regarding the generally high morale of college teach- 
ers. Yet there were some faculty members in every college who 
seemed uncertain that they would make this same decision, or who 
said categorically that they would not do so. Reasons for their dis- 
content should be more fully explored, in the hope both of improving 
the initial selection of college teachers and of increasing the satis- 
factions of those who enter this field. 

Viewed from some angles, the above findings should afford college 
teachers many just reasons for being proud of their profession. By and 
large, those now teaching in the colleges sampled are well-trained, expe- 
rienced people, who measure up well on the criteria normally used to 
judge faculty competence and achievement. Moreover, the great majority 
seem to be characterized by a deep sense of dedication and to be experi- 
encing many genuine satisfactions from their work. 

Yet these findings also point up a serious challenge to persons con- 
cerned about this country’s future supply of college teachers. Evidently 
little has been done to promote public understanding of the importance 
of this field, or to recruit the great numbers of qualified candidates 
required to staff America’s colleges and universities in the decades just 
ahead. And more information is clearly needed as to why individuals do 
select this field and what continues to hold them, despite economic 
handicaps and the constant frustrations associated with overcrowded 
programs. 

As the major ideas which have guided development of the present 
study are refined, a number of fruitful hypotheses should emerge regard- 
ing college teachers and their motivations for this career. Studies can 
then be more effectively designed to yield insights regarding the personal 
and situational elements involved in this particular career choice. With 
the clearer conceptual framework this effort should provide, succeeding 
studies might also explore the factors related to success in college teach- 
ing. Studies of candidates at several points in their careers in higher 
education would throw invaluable light on these factors, as would 
comparable studies of persons of equal training and potential who have 
never considered college teaching or who would have been deflected 
from this career. In a period when the demand for college teachers 
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promises to far outstrip present sources of supply, the academic man 
himself should be thoroughly studied, and bold steps taken to attract 
persons intellectually and emotionally qualified for this task. 


Recruiting College Faculty: 
Report on the Minnesota Study* 
Willard R. Johnson 


Vice President, Educational Affairs 
United States National Student Association 


SPR aOR TERE PN — retype 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania | 


and Graduate Student, Harvard University 


THERE is obviously a need for more teachers. Estimates vary, but most 
are willing to admit that if we want to maintain the present student- 
teacher ratio of 13 to 1, we will need about 20,000 to 25,000 new teachers 
each year for the next 12 years. The National Education Association’s 
study on Teacher Supply and Demand in Colleges and Universities 
indicates that we gained roughly only about 15,000 new college teachers 
during the academic year 1956-57. 

With dramatic increases in the size of the student body, coupled with 


a backlog of need for better learning, it is apparent that our present / 


annual increase of new teachers will not be enough to satisfy the demand. 
Either a much greater percentage of college students will have to go into 
college teaching, or a greater number of new teachers will have to come 
from other sources: government, industry, or other educational services. 
Chances are that all of these will be necessary. 

More students should go into teaching. But how will we bring this 
about? As a student I could say that this is no problem. What is all the 
fuss about? The solution is simply that each year 25,000 of the best of 
us will simply decide that teaching is the profession for us. 


This problem can be likened, I suppose, to the whole crisis in educa- | 
tion. Think how silly it is for us to hold thousands of conferences, make | 





research studies (even good ones) by the hundreds, construct elaborate | 
physical plants, go through the frustrations of board of education politics, f 


faculty versus administration politics, and student versus faculty versus 


administration politics—all of these things are merely crutches for the § 
educational process. All we really have to do is to give the student a J 
good book and some peace and quiet so he can read it, contemplate, F 


and grow. 


* The actual title of this paper was “Recruiting College Faculty: Student Responsi- ; 


bility.” 
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You think me naive! However, our concern and preoccupation with 
the instruments of education often divert our attention from the central 
participants in the educational process, the students. 

In the final analysis learning occurs within. It occurs only when one 
wrestles with a problem of real life, either abstract or tangible, and finds 
new meaning through his struggle. The entire structure of the educa- 
tional plant can only confront the student with an opportunity to learn; 
the student’s own eagerness and ability must bridge the gap. How periph- 
eral to the process of education are all of the other paraphernalia if this 
struggle within the student occurs, and how wasted it is if it does not. 

In like manner, then, all of the many research reports and the recent 
editorials and commercials for college teaching—all of these would not 
be needed if 25,000 students would just decide to become teachers, and 
they will be wasted effort if these students do not make such a decision. 

The final decision rests with students. Chances are, however, that such 
decisions will not be forthcoming so automatically. Regardless of the 
control that students have over the success of education, such authority 
is not always fully assumed nor such responsibility used. How to moti- 
vate the student to assume his responsibility to educate himself and to 
help meet the problems that face higher education itself, this becomes 
the key question. We of the United States National Student Association 
(USNSA) are impressed to learn that the barriers to the achievement of 
this goal of student responsibility are not insurmountable. 

It is my opinion that we do not give the student enough credit for the 
extent to which he shapes his own decisions. Recent studies certainly 
provide a serious challenge to traditional assumptions regarding the 
effect of courses, professors, society, et cetera, on the student and his 
values. Philip Jacob of the University of Pennsylvania has some impor- 
tant things to say on this point. He notes generally that college has little 
effect in changing the values of today’s students. The impact of the 
professor, according to Mr. Jacob, is so small that one wonders if the 
college community is less a community of scholars than a cafeteria where 
at the appointed mealtime intellectual victuals are dished out in stand- 
ardized portions. 

Mr. Jacob did note the existence of a “peculiar potency” of some insti- 
tutions, resulting from a combination of factors. We think it highly 
significant that one of these elements seemed to be the general climate of 
student values. Students are greatly influenced in their values by those 
they find in vogue on the campus when they come to it. These vogues 
are shaped to a great extent by the students who gain positions of leader- 
ship in student activities, living groups, athletics, and general campus life. 

These observations become relevant to teacher recruitment efforts 
because of the nature of student values regarding intellectual achieve- 
ment and the teaching profession. Students generally have a definite 
negative attitude toward the teaching profession as a vocation for them- 
selves. For many students this is more a void in their consideration of 
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vocational alternatives. For others it reflects an actual alienation to the 
whole concept of being a teacher. 

Such ideas, of course, are also reflections of the value placed upon 
teaching by society at large, and even by the profession itself. Teachers 
do not tend to be an aggressive lot when it comes to perpetuating their 
own. Student attitudes about teaching, where they have any attitudes 
at all, are probably influenced very early. To those who are never con- 
fronted by the alternative of teaching, their decisions exclude teaching 
by default. Some students do come to college with some thought of 
teaching but are turned away from it by the attitudes of their friends. 

Much can be said about the negative influence the institution can exert 
against students. Others have already commented about the damper on 
students’ enthusiasm for academic work which results from rote-memory 
techniques, overemphasis on research, and the institutions’ lack of 
appreciation for good teaching. Attitudes disrespectful of academic 
achievement are obstacles as great as any to teacher recruitment. The 
vogues on many campuses exhibit a leveling down process which stifles 
intellectual interest. Obligations to the peer group limit individual 
attainment which is too far above the group level. While such attitudes 
do not completely prohibit outstanding achievement by some students, 
they do restrict the influence of such students over the others by sup- 
pressing the public display or recognition of such achievement. If left 
alone, the natural process of group influence will elevate the more 
socially minded and more gifted student to positions of leadership and 
influence. Thus students do not feel strongly about going into teaching 
because their public values do not include a high respect for academic 
inquiry. 

Anti-intellectual climates can be changed by persistent and conscious 
efforts on the part of students, especially when they have the coopera- 
tion of the faculty and administration. Ten years of activity by the 
USNSA in elevating the climate of student values on campus to include 
a high respect for the learning process reassures us that progress can 
be made. 

USNSA is currently engaged in an all-out attempt to mobilize student 
leadership and resources in an effort to correct negative attitudes and 
leadership in student life. Financed by a grant of $24,500 from the Ford 
Foundation, USNSA will conduct pilot programs on 15 selected campuses, 
and will stimulate similar programs on 75 additional campuses through 
two pilot regions of USNSA. Student governments will be given financial, 
administrative, and programming assistance in mobilizing student efforts 
to acquire more teachers, improve the attitudes of students toward 
learning, increase the effectiveness of instruction, and improve counseling 
and guidance services to both high school and college students. 

The schools which are serving as pilot campuses are American Inter- 
national College, Buffalo State Teachers College, Cornell University, 
DePauw University, Ferris Institute, Mount Holyoke College, Trinity 
College (Hartford, Connecticut), Saint Mary’s College (Winona, Minne- 
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sota), University of Minnesota (Duluth), University of Notre Dame, 
University of Oklahoma, University of Southern California, University of 
Washington, University of Wisconsin, and Wayne State University. 

Workshops designed to bring together student leaders, faculty, and 
administration to evaluate the needs of each campus and locality will 
be sponsored by the student government on each of these 15 campuses. 
Programs will be promoted which will contribute toward a concrete 
resolution of the problems of teacher shortages, anti-intellectualism, and 
inadequate counseling. 

Examples of programs in the field of teacher recruitment include: 
College student visitations to surrounding high schools to speak about 
the advantages of and reasons for going to college and going into 
teaching. 

High school assemblies, programs for vocational days, kits and mate- 
rial for vocational study assignments in high schools, student-run 
seminars for gifted high school students, college open houses for high 
schools—all planned and staffed by college students. 

General information programs on the college campus including news- 
paper features, editorials, lectures, seminars, discussions, and forums. 
Special programs within particular academic fields to acquaint stu- 
dents in those fields with the opportunities of teaching that subject 
matter. 

The use of student-teacher assistants to give practical experience in 
teaching. 

Programs, seminars, and student-taught courses in the living units to 
extend the intellectual climate of the campus into the living quarters 
and to give the student experience in teaching. 

All of these programs have been tried, in one form or another, at a few 
institutions. We are interested in expanding existing programs and 
instituting new ones. 

The programs at each of the 15 pilot schools will become models to 
some 70 or 80 schools participating in the project through pilot regions, 
which will give the same kind of assistance to schools within their boun- 
daries as the national office of USNSA will give directly to the 15 pilot 
schools. In addition, five other regions, including some 125 schools, will 
use their own resources to further extend this project. 

We are convinced that students can play a great part in changing the 
prevailing nonintellectual climate on most campuses, a part which will 
in itself greatly increase the number of students who consider teaching 
because of an increase in interest in subject matter. We also hope to 
make a great impact on high school students so that more of the out- 
standing and qualified students will go to college, and of these a greater 
percentage will choose teaching as a profession. 
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The Literature on Higher Education: 
Commentary* 


Russell M. Cooper 

Assistant Dean 

College of Science, Literature, and the Arts 
University of Minnesota 


A PROFESSION, like a nation, is known in part by its literature. Here 
is found a living record of the problems, the hopes, and the achievements 
of a people. One measure of the vitality and direction of a movement, 
therefore, is embodied in its professional publications. Hence the present 
study. Who are writing the current books? What are their major con- 
cerns? How reliable are their findings? 

The following summary is based upon 168 volumes dealing with 
problems of higher education that have been published in the past five 
years. In compiling the list, course textbooks were excluded as were also 
the journal articles and unpublished theses. It is believed that the 168 
books selected are a fairly complete compilation of such resources avail- 
able to workers in the field. 

In analyzing the books, they were divided topically into six categories, 
each of which could be broken into subcategories. These give a rough 
indication of the major lines of interest and reveal the spots where publi- 
cation is lagging. The six categories, with the number of books in each, 
are as follows: 


1. General character of higher education, 50 volumes 
Aims and purposes, especially of liberal education, 21; historical or 
comparative treatments, 10; junior colleges, 5; internal problems, 5; 
et cetera. 

2. Student personnel services, 23 volumes 
Analyses of student populations, 7; college personnel organization, 5; 
student needs, 3, articulation with high schools, 3; et cetera. 

3. Curricular programs, 28 volumes 
General criticisms and issues, 8; general education, 13; teacher educa- 
tion, 4; education for the professions, 3. 

4. Instruction and teaching staff, 32 volumes 


Methods of teaching and learning, 10; fostering of critical thinking, 4; 
faculty salaries and conditions, 5; academic freedom, 5; et cetera. 





* The actual title of this paper was “The Literature on Higher Education.” 

NOTE: Chairman of report session I was Donald M. Mackenzie, Associate Secretary, 
Commission on Colleges and Universities of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 
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5. Administration, 21 volumes 


General principles, 8; financing and accounting, 6; student-faculty 
participation, 4; public relations, 2, et cetera. 


6. Evaluation of programs, 14 volumes 


Reports of special studies, 8; evaluative procedures, 4; et cetera. 
After the books were thus divided into categories, each volume was 

examined to determine the kinds of resources, the bases for judgment, 
which the author employed. Again six types were identified, not mu- 
tually exclusive but sufficiently distinctive to permit rough classification. 
They were as follows: 

Evaluative—resting upon scientific experiment or measurement. 

Survey—objective gathering of facts or opinion. 

Historical—study of backgrounds or developments. 

Experiential—reporting of personal or institutional activities. 

Descriptive—presentation of materials or situations worthy of study. 

Philosophical—judgment resting on personal experience or opinion. 
The following chart shows the method of inquiry employed for each 
of the six topical groupings: 
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It will be seen from the above chart that there has been a healthy 
spread of interest among the several facets of the college. Of course it 
must be remembered that the classification, both according to topic and 
to methodology, is subjective and often imprecise. Nevertheless, it gives 
a useful picture of major tendencies and is food for reflection. 

Besides the books themselves, it is interesting also to look at the 
authors. What kinds of men have been producing the literature of higher 
education—what is their position and training? Biographical data were 
not available for all the writers, but of the 92 studied, 21 were adminis- 
trative officers and 58 were professors. Of the former, 12 were presidents 
or vice presidents, 4 were deans, and 5 occupied other posts. Of the 
58 professors, 22 came from education and 36 from subject-matter 
departments. Of the latter, psychology predominated with 10, sociology 
and history had 5, philosophy and English had 4, and there was one each 
from anthropology, art, business, German, home economics, journalism, 
library, and physics. About 34 of the authors served in large institutions 
and 14 in colleges of 1500 or less. Over 90 per cent were men. In addi- 
tion to the institutional representatives, five of the persons were editors, 
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three were executive secretaries of professional associations, one was a 
student, and four had still other affiliations. 

Sixty-two of the 168 books studied were put forth by university presses, 
56 by commercial publishers, and 50 by others. Of the university presses, 
Chicago led the list with 11, Teachers College had 8, Columbia 7, Har- 
vard 5, Yale 5, Minnesota 4, Catholic University 3, Illinois 2, and 
17 others had one each. 

Among the commercial publishers, Harper and Brothers deserves spe- 
cial mention with its list of 25 titles in the five-year period. None other 
was close. W. C. Brown had 6, McGraw-Hill 5, Appleton-Century and 
Dryden 2 each, and 16 others had one each. Among the other presses, 
the American Council on Education produced 14 books, the Government 
Printing Office 8, and the rest were widely scattered. 

The 168 books ranged from 26 to 1210 pages in length, with the median 
about 217 pages. 


Conclusion 


From this overview of the recent literature on higher education, a few 
observations can readily be made. 

1. A strikingly small number of volumes rest upon evaluative data 
growing out of scientific experimentation and measurement, only 7 of 
the total 168. Indeed, even when one adds those derived from survey or 
historical studies, it appears that less than 14 have essentially a research 
base. The large majority grow primarily out of personal observation or 
experience and philosophical reflection. These latter books undoubtedly 
are often wise and provocative but there is urgent need to redress the 
balance, to produce more research-validated evidence upon which to 
form opinion. 

With the great curricular experimentations of recent years and the 
instructional crises just ahead, it is imperative that we gain valid data 
concerning the efficacy of particular courses, large or small classes, lecture 
or discussion, TV or none. Such research will require heavy expenditure 
of effort and ingenuity, but such complex questions are being resolved in 
other fields and it is time for higher education to apply its own scientific 
precepts. 

2. While no statistical comparisons are here made with earlier periods, 
it appears that the total number of books in higher education is increas- 
ing. Especially noteworthy is the list of 32 volumes dealing with the 
college teacher and his classroom practices. This once sacred and invio- 
late domain is being studied, and books on college teaching methods 
are being written and read. The development reflects a growing humility 
and professional concern on the part of college teachers. 

3. The professional literature is beginning to reflect some of the findings 
of newer disciplines such as group dynamics, anthropology, developmental 
studies, and human relations. There is lively concern for the impending 
enrollment surge and consideration of the new type colleges, financial 
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problems, curricular developments, and instructional changes that may 
ensue. 

4. All this betokens a ferment in higher education and the need for 
fresh examination of publications to determine whether they are ade- 
quately meeting the burgeoning needs. Such analysis should be pressed 
further in AHE conferences of the future. 


TV and Closed Circuit Equipment 
and Arrangements: Slides and 
Commentary* 


Philip Lewis 

Director, Bureau of Instruction Materials 
Board of Education 

Chicago, Illinois 


APPLICATIONS of television to education have taken several directions 
as illustrated by the following developments. 
Statewide and multiple state networks connecting colleges and uni- 
versities to permit “round robin” teaching. 
Closed circuit hookups to tie in an entire school system for direct or 
enriched instruction. 
Credit courses by broadcast television to relieve pressures on colleges 
and to make college training available to off-campus persons. 
Closed circuit television for electronic distribution of motion pictures, 
electronic magnification in laboratories, and for connecting teachers 
colleges with schools and classrooms for observation purposes. 

Parallel with the investigations described above, experiments with 
audiences of various sizes are being conducted to determine current 
validity of traditional grouping patterns in terms of the new medium. 

The status of the technology of the equipment is such that almost any 
conceivable facility can be arranged to make instruction more effective. 
It is no longer a question of whether television should be used for educa- 
tional purposes, but rather how it can be made to serve best within the 
educational framework. 


* The actual title of this paper was “Educational Television Utilization and Equip- 
ment.” 

NOTE: Chairman of report session J was Arnold E. Joyal, President, Fresno State 
College; slides were shown by Donald G. Tarbet, Associate Professor of Education and 
Program Coordinator for Educational TV Station WUNC, University of North Carolina. 
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ANALYSTS’ STATEMENTS AND 
RECORDERS’ REPORTS 


The statement presented by the analyst or 
panelists of each group is immediately fol- 
lowed by the corresponding report of the 
recorder or recorders. 


MORE OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR STUDENTS 


Chapter 1. 


Who Should Go to College and by 
What Admission Techniques Should 
Such Students Be Identified ? * 


J. Broward Culpepper 
Executive Director, Institutions of Higher Learning 
Board of Control of Florida, Tallahassee 


THE Russian sputnik and our recent successes in outer space with our 
own missiles have ushered into reality the “satellite age” with all of its 
rich potentialities for the advancement of man far beyond our present 
levels of attainment. The fact that the Russians rather than our own 
scientists succeeded first in moving into outer space has focused unusual 
attention on the need for developing more able scientists and engineers 
in the United States. At first the hue and cry across the country was for 
developing immediately programs to train scientists and engineers with- 
out too much attention to the other areas of learning. After more mature 
reflection, however, on the part of the leadership of our nation and on 
the advice of the educators, we now see the wisdom of laying more stress 
on providing all of our young people with educational opportunities to 
the limit of their capacities not only in the fields of science but in the 
humanities and all other areas of learning as well. This new emphasis, 
added to the desire of the American people that their children shall re- 
ceive a good education, is placing greater and greater demands upon the 
institutions of higher education in the United States. Add to this fact 
the doubling of our present student population of some 3,000,000 stu- 
dents to more than 6,000,000 by 1970, and it becomes obvious to any 
thinking individual that higher education is faced with the greatest chal- 
lenge it has confronted in the nation’s history. 


* The actual title of this paper was “Who Should Go to College?” 
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Every effort must be made to provide educational opportunities beyond 
high school for all youth capable of profiting from them. In order to 
succeed in meeting these needs, herculean efforts will be required. Well- 
qualified faculty members must be found to teach the increasing numbers 
of students and new facilities must be provided in existing colleges and 
universities. New institutions must be built and new techniques and new 
methods must be explored and put into effect so that larger groups of 
young people may be educated without jeopardizing present standards. 
In fact, present standards must also be reviewed and improved wherever 
possible. Educators must take a new look at curricular offerings, at 
methods, and at all other phases of higher educational activity. To meet 
the impact of numbers, it is imperative that we consider further diversi- 
fication of the offerings in higher education. Judicious experimentation 
may well become an important factor in helping us to care for the 
expanding enrollments. 

Even with all of this activity, however, it appears that not all of the 
students who desire to go to college can or should be admitted. Living 
in a democracy does not in-and-of itself confer the right to a college 
degree. Ability to do college work and not just the desire to attend 
college must be recognized more than ever before as a criterion for ad- 
mission to college. Under these circumstances, it is natural that adminis- 
trators and educators are focusing greater attention on admission pro- 
cedures. Since not all of our high school graduates will benefit or indeed 
be able to attend college, it is important that we give careful attention 
to the question of who should go to college. 

We have learned from experience that the colleges selecting students 
in relation to individual college programs have enjoyed the greatest 
holding power. The trend toward increased education beyond the high 
school will now require that all institutions be concerned with the ad- 
mission of students best qualified to succeed in the colleges’ particular 
offerings. The pressures upon these institutions will apparently become 
so great that there can be little academic justification for admitting to 
college students not qualified for success in college work. 

Under these circumstances, then, the democratic process may well be 
restricted to providing an equal opportunity for all individuals to meet 
effective selective admissions, or perhaps a better term would be “guided” 
admissions requirements. In taking this position a sobering responsibility 
in deciding who should go to college is placed upon the institutions. 

Abilities which warrant a college education cannot be narrowly de- 
fined. Therefore, rather than use a narrow program of selective admis- 
sions based upon verbal and quantitative abilities, other elements and 
greater intangibles must be considered. The expanding numbers request- 
ing admission make it increasingly important that each college and 
university be concerned with establishing definite and more specific 
policies for accepting beginning students. 

Studies at the University of Utah, at Florida State University, and in 
other institutions point clearly to the fact that the high school grade- 
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point average appears to be the best single indicator of academic success. 
Nevertheless, no single item of information relating to entering freshmen 
affords an adequate index of ability to do college work. Academic suc- 
cess on the part of the high school student should be supported by 
appropriate achievement tests, psychological tests, and other elements 
devised for predicting success. This suggests a need for improvement in 
examination and admission procedures which will take into account 
elements such as the pattern or distribution of credits, the motivation of 
the student, the esthetic sensitivity of the student, his creativity, his 
stability, his motivation, his intellectual curiosity, parental pressures, and 
other factors more difficult to get at than are verbal and quantitative 
scores. With study and careful planning, educators can devise a more 
accurate group of considerations which will reflect reasonably well in 
profile the chances of success of the student in college. 

It is important that we caution ourselves always in the endeavor to 
improve our predictions of success, that, however valid the available 
prediction techniques in placing students, there must never be a time 
when admission becomes automatic. In using the constellation of data 
devised to admit students fitted for programs at colleges and universities, 
judgment, common sense, and a willingness to allow flexibility in border- 
line cases should always prevail. 

It can readily be seen, then, that in approaching a consideration of 
“Who Should Go to College and By What Admission Techniques Should 
Such Students Be Identified?”, we are dealing with a most vital subject. 
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Admissions Problems 
Claude E. Vick 


Director, Professional and Public Relations 
Illinois Education Association, Springfield 


RECORDER 


THE criteria for admission to college varies. Some state supported 
colleges are required to admit all high school graduates who apply for 
admission. In general, the private and public colleges require graduation 
from approved high schools. 

Aside from high school graduation, many colleges use entrance exami- 
nations, recommendations from high school principals, rank in graduat- 
ing class, and other information indicating likelihood of college success. 

No college represented depends on a single criterion for determining 
admission. Colleges with narrow curricula sometimes have more appli- 
cants than they can serve. These colleges accept only those who show 
greatest promise. 

Many educators believe that greater opportunities should be given to 
students of high ability. There is need to salvage many who do not show 
unusual promise at the time of graduation from high school but who 
possess latent capabilities for superior achievement in college. 

Better counseling in high school and college improves the chances for 
individual success in college. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group I, Section 1, was J. D. Williams, Chancellor, The Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. 
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Admissions Problems 
Frederick D. Smith 


Dean of Instruction in the College 
of Arts and Sciences 

Southern Methodist University 
RECORDER 


CONSIDERABLE diversity of opinion exists on the question of whether 
or not all high school graduates should be admitted to college. It is recog- 
nized that while all graduates of accredited high schools should have the 
opportunity of qualifying for college admission, a lax admissions policy 
may prove a disservice both to the student and to the public. 

Criteria for admission will vary with the type of institution. Admis- 
sion requirements should be correlated with the objectives, purpose, and 
functions of the institution. 

No single criterion of eligibility for admission is as effective as a group 
of integrated criteria. While high school grades are usually considered 
a fairly reliable index of a student’s scholastic ability and of his possible 
success in college, their evaluation must be discounted as a determining 
factor in view of the wide variability of the high school’s curriculum 
and its diversified function. 

No set of criteria should be regarded as perfunctory, and no admissions 
policy should ignore the possible existence of intangible human values. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group I, Section 2, was David W. Mullins, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


Admissions Problems 


Elsie Brenneman 
Director of Admissions 
Illinois State Normal University 


RECORDER 


“COLLEGE” is here used as applying to formal education beyond the 
high school. Society has the responsibility of providing diversified types 
of education in keeping with students’ needs and capacities. This can 
be done by enriching curricula and by developing additional schools 
with varied offerings. 

High school and college admission counselors working cooperatively 
and beginning at an early date can do much to help prospective students 
locate colleges best equipped to meet their needs. To make this effective, 
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colleges must clearly define their purposes, philosophies, objectives, and 
standards of admission. 

Among the criteria most helpful in determining probable college suc- 
cess are the high school record, test results, purpose, motivation, and 
maturity. 

In giving consideration to pressures, such as increasing enrollments, 
physical plant limitations, the use of public funds, and the variety of 
standards set by colleges and universities, the basic obligation continues 
to be to provide equal opportunities for the maximum development of 
each individual according to his ability. 





NOTE: Chairman of Group 1, Section 3, was John H. Cotner, Dean of Students, 
Olivet Nazarene College. 


Admissions Problems 
ig L. L. Clegg 


££ Director of Admissions 
Emory University 


_— RECORDER 


NOT all high school graduates should go to college. Nevertheless some 
post-high school education or training (college, vocational, or trade) for 
most of them is desirable. 

High school counselors should play a major role in guiding students 
in the right direction. They should work closely with college admissions 
officers and recognize that institutions with specific purposes should 
admit only persons fitted to their objectives. 

Although many state institutions are required by law to admit all who 

' apply, most of them have devised some means of selection within legal 


1 § requirements. It is wasteful to admit unqualified persons to college. 

s § The increased demand for college education has created a situation 
y §} fraught with many admissions problems. An aroused public opinion will 
k — probably not allow the denial of opportunity for college to the qualified. 


There is, therefore, a growing need for thoughtful guidance, foresight, 
and integrity. 


5 | NOTE: Chairman of Group |, Section 4, was John R. Beery, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Miami. 
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Chapter 2. 


What Values Do Financial Aid 
Programs Have in Improving 
Quality? 


Charles C. Cole, Jr. 


Associate Dean, Columbia College 
Columbia University 


FINANCIAL aid programs in institutions of higher learning have be- 
come increasingly important in the past few years. The number of 
available scholarships in colleges and universities has increased markedly 
since 1950. The use of grants-in-aid, loans, and part-time employment 
by college students is mushrooming rapidly. It is a far cry from the year 
1180 when funds and one bedroom were first made available for 18 
impecunious Parisian scholars. According to the latest survey by the 
United States Office of Education (USOE) in the academic year 1955-56 
some $144,000,000 was available in institutional financial aid to under- 
graduates. In that year colleges and universities had 237,000 scholarships 
worth $65,700,000 available, and provided employment assistance to the 
extent of $65,900,000. In the same year, according to the USOE, there 
were almost 25,000 fellowships worth $18,000,000 available for graduate 
study and $35,000,000 in assistantships and other types of employment 
assistance. Institutions of higher learning had some $14,000,000 avail- 
able for undergraduate and graduate loans. Financial aid has become 
a big operation on college campuses. 

At the same time, these statistics tell only part of the story. The dollars 
in financial aid are not equally distributed geographically nor by institu- 
tions. Approximately 10 per cent of the 1800 institutions of higher 
learning award half of the scholarships in the country. There are con- 
flicting views as to the role and purpose of financial aid. Little attention 
has been devoted to the part played by financial aid programs in con- 
tributing to the welfare of society, in improving student values, or in 
enabling institutions to equalize educational opportunities and to en- 
courage promising students. Frequently, scholarship and loan programs 
have been operated on college campuses without reference to any con- 
sistent philosophy of financial aid. 

What are the recent trends which characterize financial aid programs? 
The major one has already been alluded to: the rapid increase in the 
number and size of scholarship and fellowship programs. Sixty years ago 
only 7,000 scholarships and fellowships were available in the United 
States. In 1950 over 125,000 were awarded. In 1958 the number probably 
approaches 300,000. Increasing enrollments are only one of the factors 
responsible for this rapid rise. Expanding interest in removing financial 
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barriers to higher education, a period of prosperity accompanied by 
continued inflation, and an interest in the scholarship field by industry, 
labor, government, and educational foundations are also responsible. 

The part played by foundations and corporations in spending money 
on scholarship aid has been particularly significant. Operating programs 
of their own or making grants to institutions, industrial firms have 
greatly assisted in the area of student aid. Extra cost-of-education grants 
to the institutions themselves, supplementing scholarship assistance, have 
been of material help and have been tangible recognition of the fact 
that tuition does not cover the cost of education. The National Merit 
Scholarship program has contributed greatly to sound practice in spon- 
sored scholarship programs. 

Another recent development has been the increased acceptance of the 
“package” approach in financial aid. Instead of operating separate 
scholarship, loan, and employment plans, more and more institutions 
are coordinating their aid to students by providing part scholarship, 
part loan, and part-time job in their awards. This makes sense both to 
the student and to the institution. It enables financial aid officers to 
coordinate the assistance they can provide; it simplifies the problem of 
seeking assistance from the point of view of the student; and it permits 
institutions to get optimum use from their different financial assistance 
accounts. 

A fourth trend of major importance is the introduction of need into 
the operation of scholarship plans. Great strides have been made in the 
1950’s to eliminate the guesswork in scholarship aid, and to make the 
granting of financial assistance more of a science. The most significant 
improvement in this respect has been the organization of the College 
Scholarship Service (CSS) under the auspices of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. At the present time, 175 colleges are cooperating in 
the CSS using a common scholarship application form and employing 
a needs formula in estimating the amount of assistance required by a 
particular student and his family. 

The CSS has done wonders for colleges in providing them with a means 
of stretching scholarship dollars. It has made available to institutions a 
much needed systematic approach to financial aid. It has reduced some 
of the undesirable features in scholarship bidding, has provided useful 
information on many facets of financial aid operations, and has elimi- 
nated much unnecessary duplication in paper work. 

The practice of basing the amount of scholarship aid on the extent of 
financial need is growing. The Big Ten institutions now employ a 
financial needs formula in determining the size of their athletic scholar- 
ships. Eleven institutions in the South have made what has been called 
the “Southern Scholarship Agreement,” for the purpose of choosing 
recipients on the basis of promise and achievement and of determining 
the size of the stipend on the basis of financial need. Twenty-two of the 
40 state scholarship programs, including the largest ones in New York 
and California, now base the size of their awards on financial need. 
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Another trend ascertainable in institutional financial aid plans is the 
more imaginative use of loan funds. At some institutions loan funds 
have long sat idle because the conditions governing their use deterred 
students from using them. In some cases the interest rates were pro- 
hibitively high. In general, little has been done by colleges and univer- 
sities to attempt to break down the public’s resistance to borrowing 
money in order to finance higher education. In a period when install- 
ment buying has reached such vast proportions, institutions of higher 
learning would do well to educate the American people in the higher 
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§ 
values of borrowing to further the education of youth rather than simply I 
to acquire more consumer goods or more expensive automobile tail fins. t 
A new public attitude toward undergraduate and graduate loans is badly ‘ 
needed. In this connection, Columbia College is inserting the following ( 
sentence in all its literature on financial aid: 

Even though we live in an economy which uses all types of long- : 
term financing for homes, cars, appliances, and furniture, there is a : 
tendency to shy away from such financing for college education. , 
However, long-term loans are a good way for a student to invest in 
his future by financing at least part of his yearly expenses. . 

‘ 
Some state governments have shown an interest in making loan funds & a 
available in order to equalize educational opportunities. Recently the 5 
Massachusetts Legislature created the Massachusetts Higher Education § d 
Assistance Corporation to encourage loans to needy students. Under I 
special arrangements up to 80 per cent of low-rate bank loans will be n 
guaranteed, thereby making commercial credit at low interest rates avail- Bg 
able to needy students. In 1957 the New York State Legislature created Be 
a Higher Education Assistance Corporation authorized to accept contri- 
butions in order to provide loans to college students. Six other states Fp 
currently operate undergraduate loan programs. There also appears to Be ¢ 
be growing interest in establishing a nationwide, cooperative organizae Fa 
tion, sponsored by colleges and foundations and with assistance from Fe. 
banks, which would undertake a number of programs by which students | jy 
and their parents could finance higher education through deferred pay- Fg 
ment and loan arrangements. 5 
Unfortunately, the loan funds available are not as well distributed as § k 
they might be. The balance in student loan funds at 67 land-grant ’ tl 
colleges and universities in 1955-56 totaled $14,172,000. One state uni- § s] 
versity, however, had a loan fund balance of $807,000 while another with § 
the same enrollment but with higher tuition had a loan fund balance of J is 
only $97,000. d 
The value of financial aid plans in improving quality is perhaps — a 
best seen by examining the basis for the operation of such plans. Ideally, E 
institutional financial aid should involve a school in widening the oppor- st 
tunities for higher education, in providing higher education for those —  p; 
who could not otherwise afford it, in giving a certain distinction to those d 


whose achievement, ability, or promise merited the honor, in equalizing 
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the accidents of economic or family backgrounds, and in helping to 
ensure that the most able go to college or graduate school. Particularly 
during a period marked by the democratization of the expectation of 
college-going, private and public institutions alike can utilize their finan- 
cial aid funds to see that those with high-level ability are not crowded 
out of college classrooms by those whose desire for a college degree is not 
accompanied by sufficient ability or aptitude. 

An ideal financial aid program should include the following: objective 
selection on the basis of intellectual ability, achievement, and promise; 
no discrimination on the basis of race, color, or creed; no restrictions on 
the field of study permitted the recipient provided the field is within the 
scope of the student’s aptitude and interest; the size of the award based 
on financial need. 

In practice, however, scholarship and fellowship programs sometimes 
deviate from such a philosophy of financial aid. When they do, rather 
than inculcate positive values they can have harmful effects. Let me 
suggest several scholarship practices which should be avoided. 

First of all, there is too much publicity at the secondary school level 
focused on the “scholarship dollars” which a high school graduating 
class is able to garner. This practice makes the acquisition of financial 
aid an achievement claimed by the high school as a measure of its 
success rather than an individual matter. It encourages prospective stu- 
dents to look upon scholarships as a birthright rather than a privilege. 
It encourages multiple applications and an unhealthy attitude of com- 
mercialism in its student body. It overlooks the fact that financial aid 
should be spent when a person is otherwise unable to pay educational 
expenses not simply to enable someone to have a free ride for four years. 

Another unfortunate practice is the excessive use of financial aid funds 
by institutions to compete with each other in recruiting students. Intense 
competition among colleges for the same scholarship students, while not 
as widespread today as it used to be, is still deplorable. Bidding against 
each other for the same desirable students—desirable because of their 
intellectual or physical qualities, their family connections, their far-off 
geographical background—has prevented institutions from utilizing their 
scholarship funds most effectively and has served to degrade the primary 
lofty objectives of financial aid. One of the most serious by-products of 
this competition is probably the warped perspective of the lucky scholar- 
ship recipient. 

Another deleterious financial aid practice which should be eliminated 
is the policy in some institutions of awarding athletic scholarships. It is 
distressing that there is not more interest in favor of the abolition of all 
athletic scholarships. In its final report the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School indicated that college faculties are 
subsidizing students’ college educations since students are not currently 
paying the cost of their education and since faculty salaries are scan- 
dalously low. For undergraduates on athletic scholarships this means a 
double subsidization thanks to faculty generosity. There is no reason 
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why underpaid, overworked professors should contribute through low 
salaries so that muscle-bound adolescents can play ball. 

Restricting financial aid grants to certain fields of study is also edu- 
cationally unwise. A scholarship or fellowship should be a help to a 
student not a hindrance. Employing money in order to buy graduates 
for certain vocations has many attractions but from the point of view 
of the student deprived of his freedom of academic and vocational choice 
restricted awards are unfortunate. If a student is prevented from making 
a wise educational decision because it would involve loss of financial 
help, little is gained by imposing such a rigid restriction upon him. 

Even at this time in our history when the technological race with 
Russia and the growing shortages of specialized manpower make it im- 
perative that we emphasize science education, the widespread use of 
restricted grants must be avoided. In this connection, I believe there is 
a middle way between restrictions and complete laissez-faire. I suggest 
that in any financial aid program designed for the purpose of encourag- 
ing science or engineering, awards be made to qualified students with 
aptitude and interest in higher educational programs leading to science 
careers, but giving these students full freedom of choice once they are 
launched in their studies. A serious-minded student, once his college 
career has begun, should be given the opportunity to find the course of 
study and the job in which he can make the fullest, most productive use 
of his abilities, even when he is receiving financial aid. 

In conclusion, let me suggest four things that should be done to insti- 
tutional financial aid programs so that they may serve to improve the 
quality of the student body. First, the deleterious practices, some of 
which have been mentioned, should be eliminated. Second, an informa- 
tion campaign should be undertaken to acquaint the public with the 
purposes of financial aid and especially to persuade the American people 
of the value of financing higher education through long-term loans. A 
monetary value of $100,000 has been placed on a college degree. Pre- 
paring for a career is certainly as important as buying a home. Greater 
willingness to borrow for education would permit colleges and univer- 
sities to reach more students with their scholarship and fellowship funds. 

My third suggestion is that financial assistance be accompanied by 
sound financial and educational guidance and should be integrated with 
the academic side of college or university life. A good financial aid pro- 
gram can be a guidance and teaching device. Giving dollar assistance 
provides one with the opportunity to underscore certain values, attitudes, 
and traditions. Students receiving scholarships and loans can learn about 
thrift, the careful management of their own and others’ finances. They 
can learn about the place of philanthropy in the economy; they can see 
equality of opportunity in operation and can learn to appreciate the im- 
portance of conservation of intellectual resources. But only if some 
guidance is coupled with the gift or loan are the educational values in 
the process likely to be learned. 
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Finally, I suggest that institutional financial aid programs be made 
more adequate for the years ahead. More money is urgently needed for 
additional scholarships and fellowships. The cost of education continues 
to increase. The rising tide of college enrollments is likely to overshadow 
the serious loss of talent at different educational levels for financial 
reasons. 

Approximately 100,000 high school graduates with college-level ability 
fail to go to college each year for financial reasons. At the present time 
only 1% of the men who graduate from college and who have ability 
to do doctoral work acquire the doctoral degree. Additional scholarships 
and fellowships are needed immediately if we are to salvage for higher 
education those top-ability youth who interrupt their education pre- 
maturely because of financial reasons. What is needed is a conservation 
program, a conservation of intellectual resources, a program in which 
institutions of higher learning, industry, labor, foundations, the state 
and federal governments all cooperate in order to reduce this waste of 
precious talent. Only then will financial aid programs most effectively 
serve to improve quality. 


Financial Aid Programs 


J. Harold Goldthorpe 

Assistant Director 

Student Assistance Project 

Office of Education 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington, D. C. 


RECORDER 


THE nature and purposes of various types of student financial aid need 
further examination. In general, a scholarship is defined by educators 
as a grant awarded a student for superior scholastic performance or 
intellectual promise without an obligation to render service or to repay. 
Many believe grants to students on other criteria should be termed 
“grants-in-aid” rather than scholarships. It is evident that a standardized 
and uniform terminology would be helpful in educating parents, stu- 
dents, and high school counselors in the proper understanding of the 
role and use of the various forms of student aid. 

A problem of considerable concern to high school students, parents, 
principals, counselors, and college admission and financial aid officers is 
the need for better information services concerning available student aid 
resources. A clearinghouse for scholarship information appears to be 
needed. Some city school systems, several state departments of education, 
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and several civic groups have undertaken this assignment for their 
regions. 

The current student aid resources are scarcely adequate to meet 
present and future needs. Rapidly increased enrollments, the meager 
size of most present scholarship grants, rising tuition charges, the con- 
siderable group of superior high school graduates who are not now 
entering college, and the nation’s desperate need for more professional 
and technically trained personnel all contribute to the need for addi- 
tional scholarships and fellowships. Additional financial support for 
scholarships, fellowships, and loans will probably have to come from the 
groups which have heretofore provided it: the higher institutions, 


alumni, foundations, labor, business, corporations, and governmental 
bodies. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 2 was Ralph F. Berdie, Professor of Psychology and 
Director, Student Counseling Bureau, University of Minnesota; resource person was 
John M. Stalnaker, President, National Merit Scholarship Corporation, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


Chapter 3. 
How Can High Schools Meet the 


Needs of Academically Talented 
Students Through Programs of 
College-Level Quality ? 


S. A. Kendrick 

Vice President, Examinations and Research 
College Entrance Examination Board 

New York City 


IF I read educational literature correctly, the main preoccupations of 
our profession since World War II have been, in about this order: 
(1) financial support, (2) teacher recruitment, and (3) better provision 
for the instruction of the gifted. This third topic, improved programs 
for gifted pupils, is particularly alive now that the country has become 
greatly alarmed over the tangible evidence that our enemies are not 
entirely retarded. 

In general, there seem to have been three approaches to programs for 
the gifted. One is an “enriched” curriculum which keeps the child in 
that educational unit appropriate for his chronological age but seeks to 
give him more to do than is provided for or required of the usual 
student. A second approach has been unadorned acceleration in which 
the obviously superior student simply moves into the next highest grade 
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at an earlier date than is usual. This has included, of course, promoting 
students from the junior year of high school straight into the freshman 
year of college. A third approach, and the one we are concerned with 
here, provides that the student be kept with his age group but that 
instruction at a higher level in the regular school-college sequence be 
provided for him. In the most typical case, the high school senior is 
given conventional instruction in conventional courses at a level thought 
to represent that of the college freshman curriculum. 

The first two plans are, when well executed, good ways of dealing with 
the gifted under certain circumstances. When badly done, enrichment 
turns into a piddling diffusion of the curriculum and acceleration forces 
students out of their optimum social and emotional climate, often to 
their disadvantage. The third plan, that of giving college-level instruc- 
tion in the high school for those students who are prepared to take it, 
leaves the schoolboy in school and at home but provides the intellectual 
tasks which he may be ready to master and which otherwise would be 
available to him only by removal to a college campus. 

I realize that I have been asked to analyze this problem but not to 
advocate solutions. I shall attempt, therefore, to be as analytical and 
dispassionate as possible, but I trust you will forgive me if I state at 
once that I think this business of college instruction in high schools, 
which I shall hereafter call “advanced placement,” is an eminently 
sensible and workable scheme and one entirely compatible with all the 
best traditions of American education, including especially the tradition 
that the school takes each child where it finds him and does whatever 
will best meet his particular needs. 

Because I know it best and because it is the only scheme, I think, 
which involves multiple relationships among large numbers of colleges 
and schools, I shall give most of my attention to the Advanced Place- 
ment Program sponsored by the College Board. There are, however, 
other plans, including, no doubt, some I have never heard of, which are 
in their own ways entirely workable and satisfactory. 

The College Board Advanced Placement Program provides essentially 
that, colleges agree upon a published definition of the freshman course 
in some 12 subjects. Schools then undertake to teach this course to their 
more able students. The outcomes of school instruction are evaluated by 
examinations offered by the Board each May. Upon the basis of these 
examinations and a perusal of the school’s experience with the student, 
cooperating colleges give actual credit for work done in school. This 
plan, which seems simple enough in brief, requires a great deal of toler- 
ance and accommodations on the part of everyone. Nevertheless, it has 
proved practical enough for acceptance by hundreds both in colleges and 
in schools. 

Any plan for advanced placement involves three essential elements. 
First, there must be a definition of the college freshman year acceptable 
to schools and colleges alike. This definition will inevitably involve 
compromises, especially if more than one college is involved in the plan. 
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No college professor has ever admitted that any other person could teach 
a course entirely equivalent to his own. Yet this is just what must be 
admitted if advanced placement is to be practical. The schools, on the 
other hand, must accept from the colleges a more definite kind of direc- 
tion than they can or should accept when the normal secondary program 
is in question. 

Secondly, any practical plan for advanced placement must include 
some means of assuring the college that high school students in advanced 
courses have really attained levels of achievement equivalent to college 
freshman courses. In the College Board program involving hundreds of 
colleges and schools in a single system, quality control is exercised 
through a set of examinations. 

Finally, any advanced placement program must include an arrange- 
ment in the colleges to take into account the student’s advanced achieve- 
ment when he actually becomes a college student. This arrangement 
may be actual college credit, either granted directly or contingent upon 
later performance, or it may merely be placement in advanced courses. 
Whatever the arrangement, it should ensure, sometimes against the stu- 
dent’s will, that work is not repeated in college which has been mastered 
in school. (This is, of course, a problem not confined to students formally 
labeled “advanced.”) 

I have already suggested that the advantage of advanced placement 
courses in school is that the student is taken at the appropriate level 
intellectually as well as socially and emotionally. It is important to 
notice that, with such a program, he can be advanced in one subject 
only or in more than one as is appropriate. He need not take all the 
work of the next higher grade if his development and interests make it 
best for him to take only a part of it. In the colleges, the greatest benefit 
from advanced placement comes, as I have said, from the avoidance of 
repetition. Advanced placement also releases, if some form of credit is 
granted, a part of the student’s program for whatever worth-while uses 
he wishes to put it to. He may go more deeply into his special field or 
he may take the course in music or literature or physics or horseback- 
riding that his program would not otherwise allow. Very occasionally 
advanced placement courses will allow the exceptionally able student to 
actually gain time in the educational process. It has become fashionable 
in some academic circles to decry acceleration in the college program. 
This stems partly from some unhappy experiences with the acceleration 
of almost everybody, which was necessary during the war. It is also 
rooted in that feeling of the indispensability of the full four college years 
which is exactly equivalent to the feeling of school people that an 
accelerated high school program and early admission to college is in 
some way wicked. 

Be that as it may, it is clear that the very able student who looks toward 
graduate or professional work after college may occasionally be found 
using advanced placement arrangements to shorten his undergraduate 
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career and thereby complete his professional preparation sometime 
before middle age. 

There are risks in advanced placement just as there are in almost any 
worth-while educational enterprise. There will undoubtedly be cases 
where college placement of students, whether advanced or not, will be 
in error. There will also be instances of school instruction in no sense 
equivalent to the college freshman level. As far as that goes, there is no 
such thing as the college freshman level and the establishment of a 
fictional one through the Advanced Placement Program will not fit 
perfectly with the facts of life in all colleges. It is possible that badly 
managed advanced placement classes will generate unwise pressures upon 
students from their parents and other school and community forces. It 
is certain that some institutions will maintain such impossibly high 
standards for the granting of advanced placement that students and 
schools will lose interest in attempting the program. But none of these 
or any other dangers conceivable in an advanced placement arrange- 
ment are inherent in the program itself. 

It may be said that advanced placement is inherently expensive and 
demanding of time and talent from both students and faculty. This is 
true, but irrelevant unless the money and time needed are stolen in dis- 
proportionate quantities from the programs of other children in the 
school. It may be said that advanced placement requires a high degree 
of communication and cooperation among school and college teachers. 
This is true and is one of the greatest advantages of such programs. It 
may, and certainly will, be said of programs using external examinations 
that tests are fallible. This is true, but it leads merely to the normally 
sensible provision, in the College Board’s program at least, that as much 
information as possible about the student, his school, and the course he 
has pursued be taken into account with the test score when placement 
decisions are made. 

Basically, as I have suggested earlier, advanced placement is merely a 
special case of the general educational problem of compromising between 
the necessity for teaching in groups—usually rather large groups these 
days—and the ideal of tailoring each child’s program and instruction to 
him alone. Advanced placement can be mismanaged but it need not be. 
It will not remove all the defects of American education and, in fact, 
may not become important enough to merit the designation “reform.” 
But I know of at least a few high schools in which the initiation of 
advanced instruction has renewed the zest of the faculty and favorably 
affected instruction even in the regular courses. I commend advanced 
placement as an idea for your detailed consideration. 
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Programs of College-Level Quality 


Roy Armstrong 

Director of Admissions 

The University of North Carolina 
RECORDER 


THE academically talented student should have the opportunity to meet 
the challenge of college-level courses in high school. The student should 
subsequently receive college credit as validated or determined by the 
Advanced Placement tests of the College Board or the achievement tests 
of the individual college. 

Not more than 5 to 15 per cent of the students are “talented.” They 
are discovered through good guidance programs and must possess high 
academic ability, superior study skills, including reading speed and com- 
prehension, the will to advance, emotional maturity, and stability. 

College-level courses in high school call for additional laboratory 
equipment, library facilities, extra textbooks, and more highly trained 
teachers. The program can be effected only through strong public rela- 
tions to acquaint students, parents, teachers, and administrators with 
the stimulation students and teachers will gain, and with the lifting 
of the level and tone of the rest of the high school program. The im- 
portance of good scholarship will be given public recognition. 

College-level courses in high school are a partial answer to the aversion 
to early admission to college. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 3 was P. Albert Duhamel, Director of the Honors Pro- 
gram and Professor of English, Boston College; resource persons were Charles R. 
Keller, Brown Professor of History and Chairman of the Department of History, 
Williams College, and Consultant to and formerly Director of the Advanced Place- 
ment Program; and Lloyd S. Michael, Superintendent, Evanston Township High 
School. 
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Chapter 4. 





What Are the Responsibilities of a 
College or University to Academically 
Talented Students? 





Charles R. Keller 


Brown Professor of History and Chairman of the 
Department of History, Williams College, and 
Consultant to and formerly Director of 

the Advanced Placement Program 






THE responsibilities of a college or university to academically talented 
students begin before the students enter college and continue after 
graduation. The responsibilities are not cradle-to-grave, by any means, 
but they are not limited to the four college years. 

Special, advanced work for these students should begin early—in ele- 
mentary school, certainly in high school. At this point the colleges are 
involved. Only if the colleges recognize what the secondary schools do, 
only if the schools are given encouragement by college actions, will the 
schools do what they should do for superior students. The more the 
colleges do, the more the schools will do; the more the colleges work 
with the schools, the better work the schools will do. 

To freshmen who have done advanced, college-level work under the 
College Board’s Advanced Placement Program and who have performed 
satisfactorily on the advanced placement examinations, the colleges 
should grant credit, advanced placement in sophomore courses, or both. 
If schools have only honors programs, the colleges should learn what the 
students have done and should place them in special freshman sections. 
Furthermore, colleges should place freshmen of marked ability and 
superior achievement int ~ special sections even if they did no honors 
work in school. 

It’s a matter of articulation. I stress the articulation of work done in 
school and college as opposed to repetition in college of work already 
done in school. I say that college teachers should become practitioners 
of the art of articulation at the same time that I admit that three years 
ago I did not know the meaning of the word “articulation” as it is used 
in education. Now, however, I realize that it means that one grade 
should build on another, one school on another, college on high school, 
graduate school on college. When teachers learn how to articulate, edu- 
cation will become the continuous process that it should be and not 
the series of discontinuities that it is. 

Improved articulation of work done in school and college for academi- 
cally talented students will lead to better articulation of such work for 
all students. At the recent National Education Association Invitational 
Conference on the Identification and Education of the Academically 
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Talented Pupil in the American Secondary School, the group which dis- 
cussed articulation concluded that it can best be done in terms of basic, 
fundamental subjects: English, foreign languages, history, mathematics, 
and science. 

Only if the college teachers can discover who the talented students are 
and what the content of their secondary school courses has been, can 
college teachers become good articulators. No easy job, this, but very 
important and worth considerable time. The Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram has a built-in way of transmitting this sort of information from 
schools to colleges. In mid-July a college receives for each of its entering 
advanced placement students not only advanced placement examination 
material, but also a school report which contains a course description 
and the student’s grade. Ways of conveying such information about 
other students from schools to colleges must be found. 

Essential for articulation, too, is communication between school and 
college teachers and administrators. Let the teachers, in particular, meet 
to exchange information and ideas; let the “sheepskin curtain” which 
has been rung down between schools and colleges be lifted, and both 
the talented and the less talented will gain. 

That many colleges do a better job for academically talented students 
in junior and senior years than in freshman and sophomore years is clear. 
There is a tendency to begin over again in the freshman year. Students 
come from many schools, with various kinds of preparation. Behind the 
“sheepskin curtain” college teachers are either ignorant of what the 
schools have done or reluctant to believe that at least some schools have 
done a good job for at least a few students. The unfortunate tendency 
to generalize about the secondary schools and to believe that nothing 
good can come out of them is almost as great among college teachers as 
it is among laymen. There is an unwillingness to move students ahead 
or to group students either by ability or by achievement or both. As a 
result we bore many students, waste their time, or lose them completely 
when they become duplication conscious long before the teachers do. 
In most colleges the best way to deal with able freshmen, as I have said, 
is to put them into upper-class courses or to give them special sectioning 
in freshman courses. 

Let us now move to the sophomore year. Colleges do a real disservice 
to able and ambitious students when the sophomore year is too much 
like the freshman year. Indeed, I believe that the similarity between 
these two years in many colleges is one of the weak spots of our educa- 
tional system, particularly for the academically talented. Such students 
should find the work of the sophomore year challenging and markedly 
different from that of the freshman year. 

The two-two division in colleges for able and ambitious students | 
seriously question. Sophomores with real interests and good academic 
records are still forced to look around before selecting a major; they are 
still engrossed in breadth. They should be permitted to begin their 
majors in at least a provisional manner and to add some depth to their 
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educational experience. An academically talented, 19-year-old student 
is not really a teenager, and he or she should grow up faster than we 
let him or her grow up. 

We have talked long and hard about the sophomore slump and about 
the number of students who leave college at the end of the freshman 
year. We may have realized that the fact that the sophomore year’s 
resemblance to the freshman year is in part responsible for our problems, 
but we have done too little to effect a change. 

The question of independent work for able freshmen and sophomores 
should be considered. I favor some independent work, particularly for 
sophomores. Teacher time is involved, for I believe that students doing 
independent work need guidance before they start their independent 
venture and that they need someone to talk with along the way. Inde- 
pendent work leads to papers which must be carefully and critically 
read. A group of superior students doing independent work in different 
subjects will require considerable teacher time. We have not moved so 
far from the days when the ideal college was described as Mark Hopkins 
on one end of a log and a student on the other that we can dispense 
with the present-day Mark Hopkinses completely and substitute books. 

Able sophomores, then, should do some independent work if it is 
possible. Perhaps some colleges can set up special seminars for such 
students. These sophomores should take upper-class courses, and in 
sophomore courses they should be placed in special sections. And I have 
already said that sophomores of talent should be in their majors on at 
least a provisional basis. Sophomore year in college is, 1 believe, a key 
year for academically talented students. They must be given special 
handling. 

In all courses, the emphasis in teaching should be on quality not 
quantity, on analytical and logical thinking and not on coverage. Some 
of the best teaching is done before a course even begins, when the teacher 
decides what material he will include and what he will omit. Selective 
teaching, quality teaching, is needed. In too many colleges the raising 
of standards and the doing of special things for able students have been 
done in quantity terms—to the detriment of education. Education 
should release, not restrain. 

Honors work for juniors and seniors who have demonstrated their 
ability, interest, and achievement as freshmen and sophomores is well es- 
tablished in many colleges. I like the programs that I know. Particularly 
do I like this honors work when it takes the form of the preparation of 
a thesis, for I believe that this kind of work gives talented students new 
educational experiences, quite different from those of the freshman and 
sophomore years. Honors seminars for superior students are also effec- 
tive. In some colleges such students do independent work and write a 
series of papers instead of a single, full-dress thesis. Some able juniors 
and seniors decline to do honors work either because they are reluctant 
to concentrate too narrowly or because they simply want to take certain 
courses which they would otherwise miss. Somewhere in the junior-year 
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courses of these students, and again in the senior-year courses, a special 
kind of challenging assignment should be included. 

Colleges should study their honors programs for talented juniors and 
seniors and should be prepared to revise them whenever necessary and 
to expand them whenever possible. There is no specific pattern for this 
honors work. Honors programs in the sciences, for instance, will by the 
very nature of the subject be different from those in the humanities. 
Since many of the talented youth will go on to graduate school of one 
kind or another, honors programs in junior and senior years have a 
peculiar importance as preparation for graduate work. 

Before I conclude with a few remarks about the relations between 
colleges and graduate schools, I want to raise this question, “Should a 
college think seriously of acceleration in time for academically talented 
students?” Here is a question to which I can give no definite answer. 
My inclination to give a “yes” answer is greater than it used to be. It 
may be a healthy break with conformity and with the usual pattern, 
if in a college some students are going through in three years, others in 
four years. 

Of course, the talented, achieving students are just the ones whom the 
colleges want to hold. But we must think about the good of the students, 
about what is best for them intellectually, economically, socially, bio- 
logically. And we must remember that we have too many young people 
struggling for graduate degrees at ages when they should be thinking 
creatively and making great discoveries—or just being independent and 
free to serve society and themselves. Accordingly, we must think seriously 
about acceleration for some of the academically talented. There is 
nothing sacred about four college years, even though they may be the 
very “bright college years” which my college mates and I used to sing 
about at—does it matter at what college? 

A short time ago Columbia University announced a six-year program 
for the Ph.D. in chemistry. Here a university assumed in an effective 
way its responsibilities to able students. Actually the program is a seven- 
year program, with the first year in the secondary schools where able 
and ambitious students do advanced placement program work in chem- 
istry. Work done in secondary school, in college, and in graduate school 
is carefully articulated. The students, the educational institutions in- 
volved, and society gain. ““When we find that we can do things like this 
in chemistry,” Dean Chamberlain of Columbia College said, “then we 
will be able to branch out.” Here the college and the graduate school 
of the same university are working together effectively. 

The problem is considerably more complicated, of course, when able 
students move from college to graduate school or from the undergraduate 
college of one university to the graduate school of another university. 
Improved articulation is badly needed; both the colleges and the grad- 
uate schools are involved. Colleges should tell graduate schools what 
students have studied; college teachers should help students select their 
graduate courses; and they should not hesitate to write to graduate 
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school departments to make sure that able students do not repeat in 
graduate school work already done in college. The graduate schools 
must cooperate. 

I have been dealing with the most precious of our possessions, our 
human resources, and with the academically talented among these 
human resources. What is good for the academically talented, I submit, 
will benefit all students. No elite group has been supported, nor will 
it emerge. 

In The Education of Henry Adams, Adams penned a stirring sen- 
tence about education. “Education,” he wrote, “should try to lessen the 
obstacles, diminish the friction, invigorate the energy, and should train 
minds to react, not at haphazard, but by choice, on the lines of force 
that attract their world.” I hope that we will agree with Adams’ con- 
ception of education as we go about assuming our responsibilities to 
academically talented students. 


Programs for the Academically Talented 
Edward F., Clark, S.J. 


Academic Vice President 





Fordham University 


RECORDER 


SECONDARY schools and colleges in the past several years are more 
frequently cooperating in programs designed to accelerate the education 
of academically talented students in time and in depth. The programs 
range from established patterns, such as advanced placement and early 
admission, to imaginative regional concepts, such as a mobile college 
chemistry laboratory traveling to local high schools, and college-credit 
summer courses for talented high school students. 

Colleges and universities have for a number of years been giving con- 
siderable attention to the academically talented student by means of 
honors courses, special sectioning, and credit by examination. Increasing 
interest in existing programs indicates that cooperative measures to assist 
the talented will become more widespread. 

The customary and even statutory academic and curricular regulations 
which typically direct a student’s progress through the educational 
process will have to be abandoned if the challenge these students pre- 
sent is to be met adequately. 

Articulation is a question at all educational levels. It is not restricted 
only to the high school-college relationship, but there are as serious 
problems once the student is in college and planning his future goals 
of graduate or professional school. 









NOTE: Chairman of Group 4, Section 1, was J. Kenneth Little, Vice President for 
Institutional Studies, The University of Wisconsin; resource person was Frederick H. 
Jackson, Executive Associate, Carnegie Corporation of New York, New York City. 
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Programs for the Academically Talented 


Ralph Horn 

Dean of the College 

State University College for Teachers 
Buffalo, New York 


RECORDER 


COLLEGES and universities must recognize and accept their responsi- 
bility to aid and encourage every individual to develop to the maximum 
his potentialities. Criteria for identifying the talented must be devel- 
oped and then we must seek to discover them as soon as possible. This 
involves articulation of effort between colleges, high schools, and even 
elementary schools. Special effort should be made to find ways of en- 
couraging and motivating those who might not ordinarily continue their 
education to do so. 

We must identify the talented student as soon as possible upon his 
admission to college and not wait until the junior or senior year. Credit 
for advanced study in high school, advanced placement testing, advanced 
sectioning, honors programs, special seminars, and individualized assign- 
ments all offer means of accomplishing this. There seems to be greater 
interest in the enrichment of experiences than in the acceleration of 
the student. 

Institutions engaged in teacher education have a responsibility for 
seeing that their students gain some understanding of and skill in iden- 
tifying talented boys and girls and encouraging them to develop their 
potentialities. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 4, Section 2, was Robert W. Van Houten, President, 
Newark College of Engineering. 


Programs for the Academically Talented 


Clayton Droullard 

Dean of Men 

Wisconsin State College, Whitewater 
RECORDER 


A COLLEGE or university may encourage secondary schools to give 
special attention to academically talented pupils by providing informa- 
tion about variable college programs for intellectually superior youth. 
Conferences with high schools concerning their guidance organization 
and departmental cooperation via such items as booklets on freshman 
course content are desirable. 
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The responsibility for offering advanced courses to talented high 
school pupils is generally assumed to rest with the secondary school. 
Colleges and universities occasionally admit high school pupils on an 
experimental basis; however, they do not appear willing to expand sig- 
nificantly in this direction. The programs of enrichment within the 
secondary school and promotion of high school juniors to college must 
be explored further. 

Academic excellence as exhibited through College Board Advanced 
Standing Examinations and institutional tests may be recognized by 
course credit or other means. Honors courses and acceleration in time 
for superior students encompass many possibilities. Excellent articulation 
among all levels of instruction through the graduate school is a necessity 
if the intellectually outstanding youth is to progress in proper proportion. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 4, Section 3, was W. Todd Furniss, Assistant Dean, 
College of Arts and Sciences, and Assistant Professor of English, The Ohio State 
University. 


Programs for the Academically Talented 
C. M. Schindler 


Associate Dean, College of Education 
Kent State University 


RECORDER 


SINCE most honors programs at the upper level involve the student in 
independent study, they are largely departmentalized in accordance with 
the student’s major; however, interdepartmental programs have also 
been highly successful. A variety of devices are utilized: acceleration 
through homogeneous grouping, reading and discussion seminars, origi- 
nal literary productions, theses, comprehensive examinations, laboratory 
work and reports, field work, and interdepartmental student-faculty 
seminars. Innovations are needed. 

Honors programs must give intellectual stimulus to the student. 
Leadership and guidance, with emphasis on the development of self- 
direction and initiative, should characterize the instructional approach. 
Much freedom of choice must be permitted the student in selecting and 
in achieving skill with the appropriate tools of research. 

Institutions need to find ways of popularizing their honors programs; 
and the programs, themselves, must not be so demanding as to dis- 
courage potentials and to force successful student participants into social 
isolation. Success in the honors program should be made known as the 
mark of one having acquired certain skills and characteristics personally 
valuable in obtaining good positions and in performing all new assign- 
ments with greater ease and effectiveness. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 4, Section 4, was John W. Ashton, Vice President, In- 
diana University. 
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Chapter 5. 


What Does Research Show About the 
Effects of the Total Institutional 
Program on Student Values? 


Mervin B. Freedman 
Research Associate 

Mary Conover Mellon Foundation 
Vassar College 


TO a considerable extent the aims of liberal education are defined in 
terms of changes in student attitudes and values. Thus, although a 
liberal education is not easily defined, there is general agreement as to 
the kinds of traits possessed by the liberally educated person, e.g., 
knowledge of our cultural heritage, disciplined intelligence, responsible 
citizenship, curiosity, sense of reality, independence of judgment, in- 
terest in other cultures—many of these traits centering on the value 
systems held by students and educated adults. 

Considering the importance of the topic, the matter of the values held 
by American college students has received surprisingly little systematic 
attention, particularly in recent years. A survey of the literature in social 
scientific journals carried out by the Mellon Foundation at Vassar 
College indicates a decrease in the relative number of social scientists 
now interested in investigation of the values of college students as com- 
pared to the late 1930's. Considering the attention which social scien- 
tists have given to other periods of life, e.g., infancy, early adolescence, 
maturity, and old age, and to the workings of other institutions of our 
society, e.g., hospitals, prisons, housing projects, and the like, the dearth 
of attention directed to the period of late adolescent development and 
what goes on generally in our institutions of higher learning is little 
short of mystifying. One is compelled to inquire as to the barriers to 
effective and comprehensive research in the area of the value systems of 
college students. 

Probably the most comprehensive study of the values of American 
college students is that carried out by Philip E. Jacob, under the auspices 
of the Hazen Foundation. This study states that a campus “norm” of 
values, characteristic of 75 to 80 per cent of college students, prevails in 
the 1950's, coast to coast, at state university or denominational college, 
for the Ivy Leaguer or the city college commuter: 


A dominant characteristic of students in the current generation is 
that they are gloriously contented both in regard to their present 
day-to-day activity and their outlook for the future. . . . The great 
majority of students appear unabashedly self-centered. They aspire 
for material gratifications for themselves and their families. . . . 
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Social harmony with an easy tolerance of diversity pervades the stu- 
dent environment. .. . The traditional moral virtues are valued by 
almost all students. . . . But they are not inclined to censor those 
who choose to depart from these canons. . . . Nor do they feel per- 
sonally bound to unbending consistency in observing the code, 
especially when a lapse is socially sanctioned. . . . Students normally 
express a need for religion as a part of their lives... . But... their 
religion does not carry over to guide and govern important decisions 
in the secular world. Students expect these to be socially deter- 
mined. . . . American students are likewise dutifully responsive 
towards government. . . . They will discharge the obligations de- 
manded of them though they will not voluntarily contribute to the 
public welfare. Nor do they particularly desire an influential voice 
in public policy. . . . This disposition is reflected in strangely con- 
tradictory attitudes towards international affairs. Students predict 
another major war within a dozen years yet international problems 
are the least of the concerns to which they expect to give much 
personal attention during their immediate future. . . . Turning to 
their immediate preoccupation, the pursuit of an education . . . only 
a minority seem to value their college education primarily in terms 
of its intellectual contribution, or of its nurturing of personal 
character and the capacity for responsible human relationships. 
Vocational preparation, and skill and experience in social “‘adjust- 
ment” head the rewards which students crave from their higher 
education.* 


It throws some light on the phenomena we are considering to contrast 
the attitudes and values of American students with those found among 
students in various foreign countries. In this connection James Gillespie 
and Gordon Allport have contributed a valuable study.* They surveyed 
the views on the future of college and university students in ten coun- 
tries, including the United States. What most sharply distinguishes the 
American students from all the others is their accent on what Messrs. 
Gillespie and Allport call “privatism.” “Privatism” is the inclination to 
seek a rich, full life for one’s self and one’s family, to think in concrete 
and practical terms about the material benefits—job, home, facilities for 
recreation—which one expects to attain and enjoy. And this while re- 
maining unconcerned about social problems. This is in marked contrast 
to the outlook of students in relatively backward countries, Mexico, for 
example, whose fondest hope is to contribute something important to 
the country. Messrs. Gillespie and Allport also supply evidence to sup- 
port the common impression that French and German students often 
see the future primarily as an opportunity for “building their charac- 


1 Jacob, Philip E. Changing Values in College. New Haven: The Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation, 1956. p. 3-5. (Out of print) 

* Gillespie, J. M., and Allport, G. W. Youth’s Outlook on the Future. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1955. 
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ters” or “developing their personalities’—something virtually lacking in 
the responses of American students. 

It would seem that in our college students of today we have a pattern 
of attitudes and values that is distinctive. By noting that student out- 
looks differ from one country to another we gain an important lead in 
the understanding of contemporary American students. They must be 
understood, at least in part, as products of traditional American culture 
and as people responding to the present condition of American society. 
One wonders, too, how American students of today may differ from 
those of former times. 

One has to be on guard here against viewing the old days through 
rose-colored glasses. Yet even with this caution in mind, educators seem 
to be of the common opinion that today’s students are different. T. M. 
Newcomb’s study of the changing attitudes of Bennington College stu- 
dents* suggests the possibility or likelihood of some differences between 
the students of the late 1930’s and those of today. Mr. Newcomb showed 
that as students passed through Bennington in the 1930's, their attitudes 
changed more and more in the direction of liberalism. Studies of today’s 
students, such as those contained in Mr. Jacob’s report referred to above, 
suggest that for the most part current students are conservative in out- 
look when they enter college and conservative when they leave. 

An assessment type of study carried out by the staff of the Mellon 
Foundation of 50 college alumnae of the years 1929-35 suggests another 
kind of difference between students of the 1930’s and those of the present 
day. The students of the 1930’s seemed to be more sharply differentiated, 
to contain a larger proportion of quite distinctive people. The same or 
very similar types of students, ones with similar values or outlooks on the 
world, can be identified now as then, but in the period 1929-35 it was 
possible to find more vivid representatives of these types. Today there 
seems to be a very definite leveling or moderating force at work among 
students. 

The above comparison of current students with those of the 1930's 
suggests a close correspondence between the values held by college stu- 
dents in any given period and events on the larger political and social 
scene. Thus, one could well argue that the “privatism,” the practicality, 
the lack of idealism, the conservatism, the general bland optimism of 
today’s students are but a reflection of American society at large. Simi- 
larly, it could be argued that current students are less distinctive, less 
sharply differentiated than those of the 1930's, because America has 
become a considerably more homogeneous society, one in which individ- 
ual and group differences are being more or less rapidly obliterated. A 
study of college alumnae of the various decades of this century carried 
out by the Mellon Foundation indicates a very close correspondence 
between the attitudes and values of alumnae of various periods and the 
general political and social climate of the country at large during the 


3 Newcomb, T. M. Personality and Social Change. New York: The Dryden Press, 
1943, 
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period when these alumnae were in college. This study surveyed atti- 
tudes and beliefs in the areas of religion, economics, politics, ethnic and 
class differences, and the like for alumnae who graduated from college 
as far back as 1904. The attitudes expressed by these alumnae appear 
to mirror the dominant intellectual and social ethos of the day. To cite 
but one example, the alumnae of the early 1940’s are the most inter- 
nationally minded, the group most optimistic about the possibilities of 
outlawing war and making the world safe for democracy, the individuals 
with the most faith in human nature, in reason, in science. The conclu- 
sion seems likely that this group of alumnae has fallen heir to the fervent 
democratic idealism and imaginative postwar planning that characterized 
this country in the early 1940's. 

The study of college alumnae of various decades described above sug- 
gests two very important things about formation of value systems during 
the college years. One is that the college years seem to be a crucial 
period, at least for many individuals, in the formation of attitudes and 
beliefs. Secondly, it would appear that there is considerable tendency 
for the attitude and value systems acquired during the college years to 
remain relatively fixed, to persist relatively unchanged into later life. 

The importance of the college years in the development of attitude 
and value systems introduces the question of the kinds of changes that 
take place during the college years, particularly between college entrance 
and graduation. In this connection Mr. Jacob says the following: 


The main over-all effect of higher education upon student values 
is to bring about general acceptance of a body of standards and 
attitudes characteristic of college-bred men and women in the Amer- 
ican community. There is more homogeneity and greater consist- 
ency of values among students at the end of their four years than 
when they began. Fewer seniors espouse beliefs which deviate from 
the going standards than do freshmen.* 


As for the sources of the changes in attitudes and values that do occur 
during the college years Mr. Jacob has the following to say: 


This study has not discerned significant changes in student values 
which can be attributed directly either to the character of the cur- 
riculum or to the basic courses in social science which students take 
as part of their general education. . . . Equally disturbing is evidence 
that the quality of teaching has relatively little effect upon the value- 
outcomes of general education. . . .° 


Moreover Mr. Jacob states that “the method of instruction seems to 
have only a minor influence on students’ value judgments.” ® 


4 Jacob, Philip E., op. cit., p. 6. 


’ Tbid., p. 7-8. 
¢ Ibid., p. 9. 
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These findings may be supplemented with some observations by the 
Mellon Foundation suggesting that at least in many colleges the chief 
educational force is that of the student culture. 


We believe that a distinguishable student culture exists, one super- 
ordinate to the differences mentioned earlier or to be discussed later 
in this paper. The student body as an entity may be thought to 
possess characteristic qualities of personality, ways of interacting 
socially, types of values and beliefs, and the like, which are passed 
on from one “generation” of students to another and which like any 
culture provide a basic context in which individual learning takes 
place. We contend, in fact, that this culture is the prime educational 
force at work in the college, for, as we shall see, assimilation in*o 
the student society is the foremost concern of most new students. 
Suffice it to say now that in our opinion the scholastic and academic 
aims and processes of the college are in large measure transmitted 
to incoming students or mediated for them by the predominant 
student culture.* 


As for the matter of those institutions which have appreciable etfect on 
the value systems of students, Mr. Jacob reports the following: 


Similar as the patterns of student values appear on a mass view, 
the intellectual, cultural or moral “climate” of some institutions 
stands out from the crowd. The response of students to education 
within the atmosphere of these institutions is strikingly different 
from the national pattern. . . .* 


Intensive research into the workings of such colleges seems warranted 
in order to discern the mechanisms distinguishing these institutions from 
those having less effect on student values. 

Moreover, research activity should center on complexities and subtleties 
of attitude and value changes during the college years which perhaps do 
not receive due consideration in Mr. Jacob’s report. Thus, the rather 
monolithic picture he paints of the value systems of college seniors in 
most institutions might require modification were additional information 
available. For example, the Mellon Foundation has established that 
seniors display more variation than do freshmen on many personality 
and attitudinal measures in contradistinction to Mr. Jacob’s findings 
that in most value areas seniors are more homogeneous than freshmen. 
Moreover, it is the opinion of the Mellon Foundation staff members that 
many changes in value systems may occur during the college years, 
changes not measured by the questionnaire devices in current use. Inten- 
sive. longitudinal studies. primarily utilizing interview techniques seem 
to be called for in order to determine the nature of value changes during 
the educational process in various institutions. 


“Freedman, M. B. “The Passage Through College.” Journal of Social Issues 12: 
13-28; 1956. 
8 Jacob, Philip E., op. cit., p. 10-11. 
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INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAMS AND STUDENT VALUES 


Institutional Programs and Student 
Values 


Sherman E. Smith 
Director of Student Affairs 
The University of New Mexico 


RFCORDER 


RECENT research on the value systems of students, although not exten 
sive, is disturbing. Its findings characterize the present college generation 
as lacking the idealism identified with earlier generations or with stu- 
dents in other lands today. ‘These findings are not wholly in accord with 
faculty and administrative experience. Research on attitudes may not be 
sufficiently penetrating and there may be considerable diversity between 
expressed attitudes of students and values manifested by their actions. 

Fellow students are normally more influential in shaping student 
values than faculty or curriculum, although value systems can be shaped 
when the faculty chooses. In the interest of objectivity, however, some 
faculty members shun value judgments. 

Although institutions probably could not agree on a uniform value 
system as desirable for all students, it is important that the student be 
brought to care deeply about something above and beyond himself. 
Objectivity and commitment are not antithetical. 





NOTE: Chairman of Group 5 was Francis H. Horn, Distinguished Visiting Professor 
of Higher Education, Southern Illinois University; resource persons were Reginald H. 
Green, Student Affairs Vice President, United States National Student Association, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and Graduate Student at Harvard University; and Fred- 
erick G. Hochwalt, Secretary General, The National Catholic Educational Association, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Chapter 6. 


How Can Teachers Realistically Seek 
To Change Student Attitudes and 
Values Through Courses in the 
Various Disciplines? * 


Marjorie Carpenter 
Chairman 

Division of Humanities 
Stephens College 


HIGHER education is making headlines. We have discussed with one 
another for some time a need for improvement; but now the general 
public, with some symptoms of panic, cries out that we have been hope- 
lessly inadequate. Even in pre-Sputnik days, we were severely jolted 
when Philip Jacob reported that, for the most part, the value systems 
of our college students remain unaffected by their collegiate experiences.’ 

As pressures on higher education have increased, there have been 
several conferences between leaders of business, industry, and labor. Pos- 
sibilities inherent in a redistribution of responsibilities for vocational 
education have been considered. Also, since the church and the home 
no longer provide moral and religious instruction for great numbers of 
our students, the question has been repeatedly raised as to whether or 
not education should be expected to inculcate values.* Surprisingly 
enough, the Gould House Conference was able to arrive at a broad defi- 
nition of a liberally educated person. Still more surprising, the con- 
ferees agreed that colleges and universities do have a responsibility in 
the area of attitudes and values. They say 


The liberally educated man is conceived to be independent in his 
thinking, thoroughly comfortable with his native language, aware of 
the main currents of his cultural tradition, and sensitive to the sig- 
nificance of values for his own life. 


Actually, we have shocking evidence of deficiencies in each of these 
specifications mentioned for the liberally educated man. We learn from 
a recent issue of the New Yorker that our soldiers proved to be the most 
open to indoctrination of all troops. Not only did they lack the ability 
to discipline themselves, but they were deficient in resourcefulness; they 
exhibited no independence of spirit. Especially devastating, also, is what 


* The actual title of this paper was “How Can Teachers Realistically Seek To Affect 
Student Attitudes and Values Through Formal Courses?” 

1 Jacob, Philip E. Changing Values in College. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. 
(The definition of values as “preferences, criteria of choices” is adopted in this paper.) 
* Mayhew, Lewis B., issue editor. “The Relationship of Education to Business, Labor, 
and Industry.’’ College and University Bulletin 10; January 1, 1958. 
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contemporary novels and plays reveal about the values of our heroes. 
They express themselves as feeling that our present society is “shallow and 
vulgar,” without a “sense of what life is for,” “with a lack of comprehen- 
sion that it could be for anything more than security and comfort.” One 
reviewer calls them “The Indifferent Generation.” * 

This is a dark picture. It sounds as if the small salaries we do receive 
have not been earned. Our students seem to have missed some very 
important vitamin in their educational diet while we have been arguing 
about whether we should train just the intellect or the “whole man,” 
while we debate about specialized versus liberal education. 

Slogans are not enough; that is clear. “Beat Russia!”, ‘““Train more 
scientists!”, are inadequate as central objectives. In the first place, we 
cannot educate scientists unless there is an emphasis on the very essence 
of science, the willingness to pursue ideas from a fresh angle. If this is to 
be expected of students, then every department in the college or univer- 
sity must insist on that kind of thinking. Besides, our goal is more am- 
bitious, and more complicated. We know that we need people wise in 
their judgments about the uses to which science is put; people skilled in 
the leadership of government at local, national, and international levels. 
We know that poets and artists have a creative approach to life which 
not only makes it richer but also reveals fresh perspectives on every 
human issue. 

Basic to the assumptions of this paper is a conviction that the teaching 
of values is inherent in all teaching, in every formal course. I should like 
to assume that we all are sensitive to this urgent need for teaching values, 
but that we do not want to investigate merely our failures. One realistic 
way to meet this need would seem to be to consider some of the experi- 
ments which have at least partially succeeded in affecting the values and 
attitudes of college students in the classroom. 

_ Boston University, in its humanities program,‘ presents a course for 

| freshmen and sophomores designed to encourage them to examine their 
; | values. The instructor begins with a consideration of the process of 
¢ | _ thinking, specifically in respect to the role of language as it has a bearing 
_ — on this process. For example, emotional slanting, assumptions, abstrac- 
tions, logical fallacies are examined; and issues dealing with moral values 
are assigned as themes. In the second year of the humanities sequence, 


at 


Pe ia ae 


C the students consider such issues as man’s search for self-knowledge, the 
a nature of intrinsic values, the role of arts in the full life, and the conflict 
. between society’s demand for conformity and the individual’s demand 
; ) for freedom of expression. 
a 
3’ Many reviews in the Saturday Review for 1956-57 will make this clear. See especially 
; the article, “What Are We Doing to Our Heroes?”, April 21, 1956, and p. 15 and 16 
ct — of the December 14, 1957, issue (reviews by Joseph Wood Krutch and Claude Hill). 
; ‘Fisher, James, and Richter, Peyton. “Education for Citizenship.” Journal of Higher 
1. F Education 28: 220-224; April 1957. (Frank Patterson has not published a report of 
T.) this humanities sequence, but the utopian project has been described by Messrs. 


or, Fisher and Richter.) 
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Supplementing the series of formal courses offered during the first two 
years, there is at Boston University a six-week unit in “Utopian Plan- 
ning.” The students use literary texts and work in groups to plan and 
draft a utopia; they are challenged to integrate the subject matter of 
the courses in psychology, social relations, science, communications, and 
the humanities. As they examine the utopian literature for the solutions 
presented in these and other areas, they are forced to become aware of 
the interrelationships and interdependence of value systems. Groups of 
five to seven students write their utopias and prepare for an oral exami- 
nation in which they defend their vision. From the viewpoint of student 
interest and involvement, the experiment was a success; some of the 
results provide interesting and challenging paths for research. For ex- 
ample, students readily shifted from a belief in free enterprise and 
competition while apparently clinging to the remainder of their original 
value structures. 

At Michigan State University, the course in communications® was 
used as a vehicle for assisting the student to see in himself the basis for 
prejudice. The first paper assigned the student involved a statement of 
reasons for not liking another student. The reasons had to be as specific 
as possible. It was then announced that one project for the term was 
that each person become better acquainted with the individual whom 
he had first described. At the end of the term, a re-evaluation was 
requested. The members of the class were asked to describe the process 
used in becoming better acquainted; they were to describe facts learned 
about the student; and they were to state whether or not they now liked 
the person. It was made clear, however, that the grade for this paper 
would depend on the quality of expression and not on the extent or 
direction of the attitude change. This written assignment proved to be 
a difficult one. Neither instructor nor student felt that the skills involved 
in English composition had been neglected. Twenty-six of 28 students 
indicated varying degrees of attitude change. One student, after attempt- 
ing the first paper, commented to the instructor that after thinking about 
the student whom he disliked, he was convinced that the cause of his 
dislike lay entirely within himself. His final evaluation was a self- 
evaluation. Voluntary comments were added to many papers. Typically 
they read, “This assignment was worth while; we need to do more of 
this.” 

The psychologist has a kind of subject matter which provides a natural 
approach to the development of self-understanding. A course at the 
University of Michigan, called “Psychology and Religion,” recognizes a 
culture-wide concern with the relation between these two fields, a con- 
cern with religious and psychological ways of approaching man’s nature 
and man’s disharmony with himself and others. In the conduct of this 


5 Platt, James H., and Jenkins, Russell. “A Class Project in Communication.” The 
Speech Teacher 2: 97; March 1953. 
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course,° religious behavior is examined, then approached with the 
methods and theories of psychology. Students are asked to examine 
their own and other religions in terms of psychological concepts and 
theories. In small discussion groups students raise such questions as 
these: “Does unconscious guilt exist?” “What effect does religious train- 
ing have on a person’s values?”” Students report that the course developed 
in them a critical and objective attitude towards their beliefs. Neither 
students nor instructor feel that the principles of psychology are 
neglected. 

A senior-synthesis course, called “Ideological Foundations of Western 
Civilization,” is offered at Eastern Kentucky State College.’ It attempts 
to provide an opportunity for students to read some great books in the 
Western ideological heritage and at the same time there is an effort to 
stimulate the student to relate specialized knowledge to broader human 
purposes. The popular name reveals the objective. It is referred to as 
the “IF” course, since the primary concern is that each person sees the 
logical consequences of his beliefs and attitudes. He is first led to see 
which of his values and beliefs contradict one another, then to discrimi- 
nate between the beliefs he really holds and those he thinks he holds. 
The discussion method is the heart of the consideration of philosophical 
problems, for the instructor feels that 


A student who would normally absorb merely the content of a 
lecture, is stung to a real response by a comment of a fellow student, 
which seems to him absurd or false. Once he becomes involved in 
a discussion, at least the precondition for his examination of his 
values is established when he is forced to state and defend his 
opinion. 


Teachers of science find it difficult to cover the skills and facts ex- 
pected of the specialist in science, and it is understandable that they 
have made few experiments in considering values in connection with 
their formal courses. An interesting exception is the course offered at 
Johns Hopkins University.* Content and method are adopted in such a 
way that the instructor may give added attention to the philosophical 
objectives of science. He begins with a brief description of the patterns 
of thinking which are identifiable in the history of civilization. He 
would answer the colleague who objects, “But I am not a philosopher!” 
by maintaining, “It is not well that natural science should be assigned 
exclusively to one class of persons, called scientists, and philosophy to 
another class, called the philosophers.’” He adds, “A man who has never 


° Wilbert J. McKeachie, associate professor of psychology at the University of Michi- 
gan, sent in an outline and report of this course; it has not been published. He feels 
that if the university has a responsibility to help society understand itself, such a 
course as this should be in the curriculum. 

7 Adams, Kerney M. “Ideological Foundations of Western Civilization.” Journal of 
Higher Education 27: 489-495, 513; December 1956. (Mr. Adams also made available 
a more recently prepared unpublished report.) 

8 John Woodburn oe sent in a report of this course. It is not as yet published. 
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reflected on the principles of his work, has not achieved a grown-up 
man’s attitude toward it.” The second part of his project is the presenta- 
tion of some such basic topics as magnetism, heredity, diastrophism. Stu- 
dents are assigned the task of searching the array of explanations of the 
three phenomena to see if they recognize a pattern of thinking. In eval- 
uating the experiment, they seem to agree that this approach is more 
effective in stimulating thought than a lecture on the details of cur- 
rently accepted information. They feel that the evolutionary nature of 
scientific explanations becomes vivid for them. The professor has come 
to agree with A. H. Maslow® that “there should not be any question— 
even in the area of the unknown, the chaotic, the dimly-seen, the un- 
manageable, the mysterious, the ‘not-yet well phrased’—which we dare 
not ask.” 

It could even be that science is the course best suited as an approach 
for examining a pattern of values. As Thomas S. Hall of Washington 
University says, 


Our general biology course has specifically concerned itself with 
value development and value awareness—our principal effort has 
been to dramatize the almost religious ethics of the scientific spirit; 
and a second approach has been to answer, through the methods 
available in the sciences, basic questions about man—e.g., what are 
we? whence came we? whither go we?'° 


Certainly one might expect from courses in philosophy and religion 
the most obvious and direct approach to teaching values. However, this 
is not the case, for there seems to be a fear of becoming nonacademic. 
The emphasis on subject matter for its own sake, the desire to “cover the 
ground” has a tight hold on philosophy instructors. Perhaps they are 
aware that they deal with what Mr. Maslow calls the “dimly-seen,” the 
“unmanageable,” the “mysterious”; perhaps they have been scorned as 
dangerous mystics; in any case, the fact remains that only a few phi- 
losophy courses are planned with a conscious objective of having students 
examine their own values.** 

At the University of Arkansas, the philosophy department has, how- 
ever, dared to call their course, ‘Values in the Modern World.”!? After 
an introductory consideration of the works of J. S. Mill, John Dewey, 
and Edward Heimann insofar as they treat the problems of material well- 


® Maslow, A. H. “Problem-Centering Vs. Means-Centering in Science.” Philosophy 

Of Science 13: 326-331; October 1946. 

10 This is quoted from an unpublished letter. 

11 There are some exceptions, of course. Harold H. Titus, senior professor and chair- 

man, Maria Teresa Barney Chair of Philosophy at Denision University, and Harry 

Philpott, formerly dean of a at Stephens College, have worked out courses 
a 


which start with student-formulated questions, then cover readings and lectures in 
philosophy, with an emphasis on discussion by students of their own beliefs. Final 
papers are required in which the student attempts to formulate these beliefs into a 
personal philosophy. 

12 This is offered at the upper-class level. John L. McKenney has reported the ex: 
periment; it has not been published. 
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being, stability, security, equality, justice, freedom, the students are 
ready to raise such questions as, What do men value? Are these ends 
always compatible and harmonious? If not, how does one decide on an 
order of preference? At this point, a sort of text-case method is intro- 
duced by using various of Ibsen’s plays. For example, a discussion of 
“An Enemy of the People” brings the issue home to the students when 
they explore the case as though it were a small town medical officer in 
local Hot Springs who discovers that the baths are polluted and should 
be closed, although he is opposed by almost everyone, including his own 
brother. Later the conflict between the dignity and integrity of persons 
as individuals, along with issues connected with general welfare and the 
utilitarian answer to the medical officer’s problems, are considered in 
the light of what Aristotle has to say about the “golden mean.” The 
last few weeks of the course raise such questions as these: How adequate 
a standard is customary morality? How adequate are your own values? 
It is to be noted that no attempt is made to cover all the material of 
ethical theory or social philosophy; but the student does become aware 
that Kant, Mill, and other philosophers are dealing with live moral 
issues which face every man. No claim is made that students dramatically 
change their attitudes as a result; but there is evidence that members of 
the class become more aware of and more articulate about philosophical 
issues. 

Needless to say, this has been far from a complete report of the many 
efforts which are being made in formal courses to affect student attitudes 
and values. Even so, certain common characteristics or trends can be 
observed. The instructor of each experiment feels that it is important 
to state the objective explicitly. He does not just take it for granted that 
if the valuable content of the subject matter in social studies, humanities, 
psychology, science, or even philosophy and religion is presented in clear 
lectures which the student absorbs, he will thereby necessarily be helped 
in examining his own values. Secondly, there is a notable emphasis on 
the kind of thinking which makes for valid judgments. There is also a 
tendency, though not universal, to use materials from many departments, 
and there is a universal dependence on discussions as a method needed 
to supplement lectures if the student is to be personally involved. 
Various devices are used for stimulating oral and written articulation of 
the pattern of values currently held by the student. Often papers are 
required both at the beginning and at the end of the course. Propagan- 
dizing is universally avoided; the development of the person in conscious 
control of his decisions is the common objective. 

The claims of the various instructors whese courses have been men- 
tioned in this paper are not extreme. There is evidence which may be 
open to question, and which should be subject to further validation, that 
the attitudes and values of some students have been affected during the 
progress of the course. It is only realistic to expect the process of self- 
examination and critical thinking to affect students all of their lives. 
The final evidence may not come at the end of our years. For me, it is 
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impossible to imagine instruction without some results over and above 
academic knowledge. The point is the value of our values instruction— 
it must be at the conscious level; it must be vitally related to issues of 
importance. We dare not trust entirely to chance outcomes. The only 
realistic approach to formal courses is one which takes values into ac- 
count; otherwise facts are dead. 

Albert Camus wrote in one of his letters: “There is a dead justice and 
a living justice; and justice dies from the moment it becomes a comfort, 
when it ceases to be a burning reality, a demand upon oneself.” When 
values are burning realities for us, demanding much from us, students 
know it; teaching is vital. When there is no struggle in us, when there 
are no crises to demand a re-examination of our own attitudes in the light 
of today’s dramatic changes, then realistically we cannot expect anything 
to happen which seriously affects students in their pattern of values. Un- 
derstanding the concepts of outer space is not as difficult as insight into 
the depths of inner motivation and the mainsprings of our action as 
individuals and groups. Both are essential today for the liberally edu- 
cated man. 


Changing Student Values Through 
Teaching 
Samuel L. Gandy 


Dean, Lawless Memorial Chapel 
Dillard University 
RECORDER 


AS we dare not trust entirely to chance outcomes, the only realistic ap- 
proach to formal courses is one which takes values into account. 

A re-evaluation of all values is required in order to determine both 
the effectiveness and the quality of existing value norms. This suggests 
that teachers could benefit by more adequate training in the concepts 
and functions of values in education and culture. Identification and 
clarification is an essential procedure in the very climate of the college 
or university; thus administrative concern and support will give needed 
priority to the claim. 

There is strength in the demonstration on the part of the teacher of 
convictions and commitments. which should be taught in any institution 
of learning, but not demanded of the student as a fulfillment of course 
requirements. 

The teaching of values may be positive, but not coercive, firm but not 
final. Students must be given the fullest possible opportunity to discover 
significant value concepts. Experiences which further classroom insights 
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are most profitable in expanding the value potentials of growing minds. 
Experiments in the various disciplines should be encouraged and find- 
ings published. 


"io ep ork RS aia 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 6, Section 1, was Edward D. Eddy, Jr., Vice President 
& and Provost, University of New Hampshire, and Director of the Study of Character 
é Development in Education. 
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Changing Student Values Through 
Teaching 
Mary Lou Parkhurst 


Assistant Director 
Study of Character Development in Education 
Durham, New Hampshire 


RECORDER 


RATHER than emphasizing changing student values, it is more realistic, 
urgent, and productive for the faculty to accept the responsibility of 
increasing the students’ perception of, or sensitivity to, values. There are 
differing degrees and methods by which such values can be affected. 

It is important that the explicit objectives of the faculty and the 
courses be defined. To overcome narrow development of values, how- 
ever, students should not only become acquainted with basic principles, 
but also with their logical use and conclusions in academic work, extra- 
curricular activities, and the environment. 

In order to stimulate this kind of development, there is a need for 
experimental programs using imagination and new methods, and for 
faculty who embody their own personal convictions in a dynamic way. 

It is important to recognize that this is not a purely intellectual con- 
cern, but a step toward value-directed citizens for the future. 


ye !Y 


rfoem- 
NOTE: Chairman of Group 6, Section 2, was Mrs. Ruth O. McCarn, Assistant Dean 
of Students, The University of Chicago. 
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INNOVATIONS IN ADMINISTRATION 
AND ORGANIZATION 


Chapter 7. 


By What Means Can the Quality and 
Quantity of Guidance Services, 
Particularly in the High Schools, 
Be Increased ? 
Arthur A. Hitchcock 


Executive Secretary 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 
Washington, D. C. 


A DISCUSSION of guidance services inevitably centers around counsel- 
ing and counselors. There are two good reasons for focusing on the 
counseling function and on those who counsel: first, the education for 
most guidance positions is basically the education of the counselor; 
second, the counselor is the principal professional person in any guid- 
ance program. 

In the event that my concentration here on the secondary school level 
suggests less significance of guidance services in the elementary school, it 
should be noted that a program of guidance services in a school system 
presupposes a good program of guidance at the elementary level. 

We are concerned with quality and quantity. Lest this treatment 
seem to overlook the students, who are our primary concern, it is well 
to record that the students are the ones who have set this topic. Students 
have stated in evaluative studies of guidance services, that, qualitatively, 
they are pleased with the counseling they have received but, quantita- 
tively, they wish they could have had more. But they add a footnote that 
binds up quality and quantity even tighter, namely that there are two 
areas, career information and interpretation of test data, in which they 
would like to have had decidedly more assistance. 


The Setting of Counseling Today 

The Quantity 

The figures on the numbers of counselors in secondary schools are as 
open to doubt as any other figures in education. There have been three 
recent reports, however, that give some basis for understanding where 
we stand today. 

The first study is the one carried out by the United States Office of 
Education (USOE). It is based upon surveys of counselors in 1949 and 
1952. The data were then projected to January 1957 and 1958. These 
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give figures of 11,000 full-time equivalent counselors in January 1957 
and 11,500 in 1958. 

The second report is from the University of Michigan. This study 
utilized a statistical sampling technique to obtain data. In the fall of 
1957, there were reported to be 16,000 full-time equivalent counselors. 

The most recent report is from the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. In January 1958, the state guidance supervisors were re- 
quested to furnish data on the number of counselors in the schools of 
their states. It appears that the final figures tabulated in this study will 
show approximately 13,000 full-time equivalent counselors in the second- 
ary schools. 

This figures does not mean that 13,000 persons are serving as full-time 
counselors. A little less than half of the 13,000 are actually full-time 
counselors. The remainder of the figure is made up of those serving 
less than half-time and those serving more than half-time but less than 
full-time. The total number of persons actually working as part-time 
counselors on released time is at least another 13,000. 

Before leaving these data, it should be recorded that the number of 
counselors in our schools has been increasing very rapidly. Many states 
have reported increases of 25 per cent in two years. Since 1951, some 
states have increased more than 100 per cent. Given the figure on coun- 
selors today, it can be assumed reasonably that it is appreciably higher 
than even two years ago. 

The next concern of quantity is with the work these counselors can 
do. This relates to the schools served and the student-counselor ratio. 

Only about 4% of the secondary schools are served by counselors, 
either full-time or part-time. Approximately 44 of the secondary schools 
in this nation are without counselors. Of course, these are the smaller 
schools. For many of them, a ratio of one full-time counselor for 250 
students would mean that a counselor would serve all of the students 
in two or more high schools. 

The student-counselor ratio has no bearing upon the school without 
counselors. It does have considerable meaning for the larger schools 
with counselors. 

For those schools employing counselors, the ratio of students to coun- 
selors is approximately 550 to 1. The variation runs from 125 to 1 up to 
more than 1000 to 1. In itself, this has little meaning. Let us examine 
it briefly in terms of actual work. A counselor who is doing his pro- 
fessional work (that is, he is not a clerk, attendance officer, or school 
disciplinarian, to cover only a few of the sub-duties sometimes assigned 
to counselors) will confer with teachers and other staff members; talk 
with parents; see other members of the community’s resources; discuss 
colleges, technical schools, and places of employment with the representa- 
tives of those institutions; he may have some student groups on a variety 
of subjects. These are only a few of his professional activities in addi- 
tion to counseling. 
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Based on a school year of 180 days and six periods per day, or 1080 
school periods per year, the counselor cannot possibly devote more than 
540 school periods, or half of that time, to counseling. This means that 
he might be able to see each of his 550 students once a year. 

There is evidence of the remarkable results that can be achieved when 
counselors can devote a more adequate amount of time to students. One 
is forced to the inevitable conclusion that the average student-counselor 
ratio is far too high. It must be reduced to not more than 250 students 
per counselor at the secondary school level. 

Finally, the evidence on the quantity of counselors leads to the con- 
clusion that, in the schools in which counselors are employed, twice as 
many are needed as exist at this time. In addition, counseling facilities 
are needed for those smaller schools lacking them at present. The USOE 
concludes that at least 15,000 more full-time equivalent counselors are 
needed. The need is at least that. To put it in relative terms, to serve 
all of the students, our schools need more than twice as many full-time 
equivalent counselors as they now have. 


The Quality 


Thus far, I have given a major emphasis to the quantitative aspects 
which are believed to be of the greatest significance. While the work of 
many counselors is superior, even the best find that quality decreases 
with increases in quantity beyond the critical point of approximately 
250 students. With the understanding that quantity affects quality, let 
us turn to quality. Where do we stand? 

In the early years of guidance, it was a common practice to assign 
counseling duties to a teacher who had met her classes faithfully, was 
on tenure, but who had reached the point that community pressure 
opposing her bad teaching necessitated removing her from the class- 
room. Today, this practice is uncommon. In the University of Michigan 
study mentioned earlier, both secondary and elementary school prin- 
cipals reported full agreement on the number one qualification of coun- 
selors: “‘personality.” By this term, they were defining the personal 
ability of a counselor to work well with students and with the staff and 
faculty. 

In the study by the American Personnel and Guidance Association, 
state guidance supervisors were asked to estimate the number of coun- 
selors in their states who were doing a “good” counseling job. Their 
judgments ran all of the variations that might be expected. When 
tabulated, however, the state guidance supervisors judge that roughly 
4 of the counselors are doing a good job and ¥% are not doing a good 
job. 

This is startling. But, examine the dichotomy. Those who are em- 
ployed as full-time counselors are doing the better work; those who are 
part-time, particularly less than half-time, are doing poorer work. 

Why is this? The answer is found in the way counselors develop. A 
teacher who has the personal qualification stated before is asked by the 
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principal to assume two periods of counseling next year. The teacher 
may have requested the assignment; he wants to do counseling. The 
next year he enters the work without being approved by the state depart- 
ment of education; or, approval is given because it is only part-time 
counseling. 

As the year progresses, the counselor finds that there is more to coun- 
seling than had appeared. Therefore, he begins his graduate work in 
guidance the next summer. As the next several years pass, he assumes 
more released time for counseling and he acquires more education to 
equip him to do his work better. By the time he is a full-time or nearly 
full-time, counselor, he has become well trained, and, as a full-time 
counselor, he may have to be certified by the state department of educa- 
tion as a counselor. And, he can be. 

True, not all counselors enter the professional work through this 
route, but it is a common pattern. It explains why, with good basic 
qualities, there are appreciable numbers of counselors who are not per- 
forming as they should. 

State certification requirements may be expected to have some effects 
on the quality of counseling. Forty states now have certification stand- 
ards for counselors. Generally, state certification requires successful 
teaching experience, a minimum of a bachelor’s degree, and 30 semester 
hours of graduate education in the guidance area and related courses in 
behavioral sciences, such as psychology and sociology. 

One may surmise that these certification requirements tend to improve 
the quality of counseling. Probably this is generally true. One must 
recognize, however, that it is possible to escape the requirements in the 
manner noted in the example above. 

Counseling is a specialized field. It requires good training. Among 
today’s counselors many need the improvement that can come only 
through education. The problem of improving the quality of perform- 
ance of counselors now in the field must be added to the problem of 
training additional new counselors. 

Since the quality of counselors is affected by education in counseling, 
this consideration of quality will conclude with the graduate institutions 
that do the training. 

According to the USOE, there are 233 colleges and universities offer- 
ing the master’s degree in the guidance specialty. A little more than 
4 of these institutions also award the doctorate in guidance. The small 
course offerings in more than half of the 233 institutions raise doubt as 
to the depth and breadth of the education provided. 

There is littke meaning in an enumeration of the number of degrees 
in guidance awarded each year because many are granted to persons in 
counseling positions who complete the degree and remain in the same 
school system. There is meaning in the quality picture, however. The 
degrees granted in guidance at both the master and doctoral levels num- 
ber fewer than 3000 per year. If 14 of the counselors need further train- 
ing, it is apparent that we are preparing each year only a small part 
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of those who already are counseling. If the annual increase in the 
number of counselors is even 20 per cent, it is clear that this increase 
cannot possibly be adequately trained. 


Meeting the Demands 


It has been stated many times that improvements in the development 
of the talents of youth depend in considerable measure upon good 
guidance services in the schools. 

Legislation is pending in the Congress designed to improve guidance 
services and to meet the demands for adequate services. Whether or not 
the legislation passes, the fact is that educators must provide directions 
even for the normal increases now occurring without further stimulation. 
Let us consider, therefore, the ways to meet the demands. 


Quantity 


The commonest source of personnel for counseling is the teaching 
faculty. The requirement of teaching experience for certification for 
counseling is likely to make the teaching background a usual pattern. 
This will mean, then, that the largest pool of persons for counseling in 
the immediate years ahead is present today on faculties. 

The second source is, of course, graduate students who have entered 
advanced education directly from the baccalaureate degree. This group 
will not relieve the counseling shortage immediately except in small 
measure. In most states they will have to enter teaching before becoming 
full-time counselors. The amount of counseling they can do is limited to 
one or two periods per day, which will not detract from obtaining credit 
for a year of teaching experience. This group, then, is less significant 
for relieving the current shortage of counselors than the group already 
having met the requirement of teaching experience. 

Meeting the quantitative demand depends also upon the ability of 
universities to expand their facilities for counselor education. Few uni- 
versities, if any, are able to meet the demand for counselors. In order 
to produce enough competent counselors, it is necessary to increase the 
number of students enrolled in counseling and to expand the facilities 
for training them. 

One of the current pressing needs is to endeavor to establish means 
by which the largest source of counselors, teachers, can be trained more 
rapidly and effectively through expanded graduate facilities. 


Quality 


This leads to the question of quality. 1 have already explained that 
counselors entering the work today usually meet personality qualifica- 
tions. Therefore, quality revolves around education. 

The educational stipulation for counselors at the master’s level is 
generally approximately 20 hours of courses devoted directly to counsel- 
ing and the remainder in related areas. One of the most important parts 
of the guidance training is the practicum and intern work in counseling. 
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This shows the grave necessity for appropriate training. It is unfortunate 
to try to develop counselors by a do-it-yourself technique. There is no 
substitute for the supervised practical work. 

Improvement of quality through education must recognize two routes: 
short-term institutes and longer-term training. In meeting the demands 
for quality, graduate education institutions will have to make better pro- 
vision not only for their regular programs but also for shorter-term insti- 
tutes which will improve more rapidly those who already are counseling 
without adequate training. 


Conclusion 


The American Personnel and Guidance Association has issued a policy 
statement on human resources. A set of principles is expounded, as 
follows: 

1. Freedom to choose one’s life work is basic to our democratic society 
and is necessary to the fullest possible growth of-individuals. 
In order for freedom to flourish 
Students must learn, at successive levels of education, progressively 
more about themselves—their interests, talents, values, and abili- 
ties—through assistance in interpreting test results, educational 
experiences, and personality potentials. 
Students must learn about the large, complex, and changing 
world of career opportunities. 
Students should be motivated to explore the best outlets for their 
talents. 
Students must be instilled with a sense of responsibility, and a 
feeling of “stewardship” in the use of their talents. 
Professional counselors must be available in elementary and second- 
ary schools and colleges, where, in cooperation with teachers, they 
can help students understand their potentialities, the educational 
choices to train those potentialities. 
The appalling waste of human resources can be reduced by pro- 
viding guidance and personnel facilities within our educational insti- 
tutions that make it possible for young people to plan their careers 
and the education necessary to achieve these careers. 

Counselors have a profound obligation to individuals and to our 

society to assist students in making their career and educational plans 
in terms of their potentialities, as well as in terms of the uses to 
which these potentialities can be placed in our society. 

In order to make the fullest use of scholarships and testing programs, 
it is necessary to have an adequate staff of professional counselors, 
assuring every student the opportunity to plan his future wisely. 

This suggests the grave responsibility resting upon counselors. The 
nation has a solemn obligation to provide the number of counselors 
needed and in the quality that is essential to enable children and youth 
to develop as they may. 
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Counseling and Guidance Services 


Robert B. Kamm 


Dean of the Basic Division and of 
Student Personnel Services 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


and President, American College Personnel Association 


RECORDER 


A SHORTAGE of trained guidance personnel exists in the United 
States—and if sound guidance expansion is to come, a first step must 
be the provision of a greatly expanded program for training guidance 
workers. 

Where will increased numbers of guidance personnel come from? 
Certainly the number of those who are specifically trained for guidance 
service must be increased. Many who now teach and who supplement 
present experience with special training can be used in guidance. Also, 
with proper screening, together with training, retired military, industrial, 
and business personnel may be utilized. 

In this time of greater emphasis on vocational guidance, and especially 
on the identification of science talent, there must be proper development 
of all aspects of a balanced guidance program. Every effort must be 
made to identify talent of all kinds. 

Guidance services may be most effective at the middle elementary 
level, prior to the establishment of certain attitudes which affect motiva- 
tion. Adult education can be helpful in establishing home and com- 
munity climates which will enable students to realize maximum benefits 
from the school guidance program. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 7 was William R. Wood, Acting President, University of 
Nevada; resource person was David V. Tiedeman, Associate Professor of Education, 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. 
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Chapter 8. 


By What Philosophical Approach 
and by What Methods Should We 
Identify Talented Youth? 


Roger W. Russell 

Executive Secretary 

American Psychological Association 
Washington, D. C. 


ONE of the science and education bills now under consideration by the 
national Congress contains in its preamble a phrase which, I am told, 
has never before appeared in such a bill, “To .. . assure the intellectual 
pre-eminence of the United States.” 

The growing recognition by Americans generally that intellectual 
achievement is significantly related to our standard of living, our national 
security, and our international relations has been reinforced recently by 
dramatic scientific successes at home and abroad. It is against this back- 
ground that the complex issues of identification and encouragement of 
talent have been raised for careful reconsideration. I say “reconsidera- 
tion” because these issues are not new to those who have been respon- 
sible for the nation’s educational philosophy and for the operation of 
its educational systems. If we can examine these issues clearly, we may 
be able to make a useful contribution to this reconsideration. We 
realize, of course, that identification of talent, like preparation for ad- 
vanced studies, must begin long before a student enters a college career. 
There are certain issues of educational philosophy which inevitably 
become involved in a discussion such as this. There are issues of fact 
upon which we should all agree. And there are matters of planning to 
which we could profitably turn our attention. 


Individual Differences 


Many of these issues arise from a basic reality of mankind—individual 
differences. Individual differences in all dimensions characterize man’s 
constitution and his behavior. This includes individual differences in 
those “talents,” “abilities,” and “aptitudes” which underlie a person's 
educational potential and his later occupational success. These char- 
acteristics are products of interactions between each individual’s heredity 
and his environment; although many attempts have been made to isolate 
and measure separately hereditary and environmental influences, no 
attempt has yet been completely successful. They are talents, abilities, 
and aptitudes for some achievement and we evaluate them against such 
a criterion. 
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Some Issues of Educational Philosophy 


The fact that wide individual differences in aptitudes and abilities do 
exist raises certain basic philosophical issues. For example, these individ- 
ual differences are important to each citizen for they have much to do 
with his role in society, his standard of living, and the achievement of 
his goals in life. They are also important to the country’s well-being, 
which depends upon conservation of human resources in the sense of 
utilizing all talents as fully as possible. With so much at stake, questions 
arise as to what obligations the individual has to use his talents and 
what obligations society has to provide the opportunities for him to do 
so. It has been commonly accepted that our American form of democ- 
racy will provide opportunities for each citizen to realize to the full 
extent his educational potential. At recent Congressional hearings the 
attitude has been expressed that 


. .. the nation must say to the student that preparing himself to the 
limit of his ability is his job and his duty... 


The identification of talent is a matter of great importance if this point 
of view regarding reciprocal obligations of the individual and of society 
is accepted. 

If conservation of our human resources is our goal, we must be con- 
cerned with talents underlying achievement at all levels. At the present 
time the nation appears to be primarily concerned with identifying and 
assisting those students who have the greatest aptitude for higher educa- 
tion, with special consideration for those with superior capacity and 
preparation in science, mathematics, engineering, or modern foreign 
language. But this preoccupation with the especially talented should not 
permit us to ignore the fact that a healthy, vigorous society depends 
upon contributions from all its members. For every creative citizen at 
the frontier of research and development there are needed many citizens 
whose talents can support new discoveries and help to put them to work. 
In this sense “all of God’s children are gifted” and each should have 
opportunities to contribute his particular gifts to productive output. 

There is by no means unanimous acceptance of these points of view. 
During a recent discussion strong opinions were expressed favoring what 
I would call a laissez-faire approach to individual differences in abilities 
and aptitudes, the attitude being that students will find their way to 
their fields of maximum achievement without special attention. As | 
interpret them, the facts are against this extreme point of view. Many 
argue that, for practical reasons, we should be concerned with certain 
talents only and that at the present time we should concentrate on those 
talents which underlie success in higher education. 

Special attention to all or any talents requires some kind of program 
for identifying them so that suitable educational opportunities may be 
provided. This raises a number of questions concerning the responsi- 
bility for and the organization of identification programs. For example, 
should identification of talents be a part of educational programs? 
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Should identification be done on a national or local basis? These are 
some of the basic issues we need to consider. 


Identifying Individual Differences 


Because of the value of aptitudes and abilities both to the individual 
and to the nation, many believe that it is important to identify an 
individual’s talents as early as possible and to provide educational en- 
vironments in which his full potentialities may be realized. Identifying 
and measuring aptitudes and abilities are problems to which psychologists 
and educators have devoted much effort for many years with consider- 
able success. This long background of research and experience has in- 
cluded literally hundreds of careful studies to which we can turn for 
factual answers to the questions, Can individual differences in talent(s) 
be measured? If so, by what method(s)? Can such methods be used to 
identify talent(s) of all kinds? I would like to summarize briefly the facts 
as I see them. 

For many years psychologists and educators have been developing and 
refining tests for measuring individual differences in abilities and apti- 
tudes. These procedures furnish a standardized, comparable set of obser- 
vations of students who may have different teachers, who attend schools 
with different grading standards, and who come from widely different 
socio-economic environments. Unlike grades, which may be influenced 
by the teacher’s impression of the student’s industry and conduct, test 
scores are direct measures of intellectual performance. Tests can identify 
pupils of superior potentiality who are handicapped by poor reading 
skill or by the fact that English is rarely spoken in their homes. Tests, 
if used knowledgeably, identify the larger number of students within 
the ranges of talents from which creative scientists, engineers, educators, 
and other high-level specialists are most likely to emerge. 

These are very significant advantages, but there are also limitations to 
test procedures which must be fully recognized in planning any identifi- 
cation program. There is no strong evidence that tests measure potential 
creativity or inventiveness. They will not pick out particular individuals 
who will make new discoveries and put them to work. Tests are not 
push-button, slot-machine devices where children go in one end and a 
guaranteed list of future Einsteins comes out the other. Test results 
give expectancies rather than biographies in advance. 

Tests do not identify distinctive types of talent. The student who is 
weak in mathematics cannot succeed in certain careers, but beyond that 
point we have at present no secure guides to distinguish aptitudes for 
scientific research from aptitude for the diplomatic service or military 
command or any other high-level responsibility. The student who has 
ability for advanced training in one discipline has the ability for ad- 
vanced training in the others, unless he has serious gaps in his prepara- 
tion. This is shown by the success of large numbers of students who shift 
from one field of study to another during their college careers, after 
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exposure to the broad range of culture awakens interests previously 
dormant. 

Our interest in standardized tests as devices for measuring individual 
differences in abilities and aptitudes should not lead us to overlook other 
means of identifying talent. The opinion is frequently expressed that 
tests alone should not determine major decisions about students. In 
evaluating the individual’s potentiality, tests should be viewed in the 
light of the school record, teacher’s opinions and observations, indica- 
tions of special hobbies and achievements, and the student’s behavior 
in his family and other social environments. As desirable as it is to use 
this additional information, serious problems arise in putting it into a 
form which makes reliable comparisons of students possible. For ex- 
ample, teachers recognize many of the able individuals but they may 
overlook the very ones who have not yet developed scholarly interests 
and ambitions. In one study, where 6000 teachers were asked to name 
the “most intelligent” child in each of their classes, only 15 per cent of 
them were correct in their choices, as judged by other evidence. Grading 
of school performance also raises problems of unreliability. 

Any program of identification of gifted students must recognize that 
for different persons various abilities, aptitudes, and skills appear at 
different ages. If each individual is to have opportunities to realize the 
full extent of his educational potential, identification of his talents as 
early as possible is desirable. Every test has some degree of inaccuracy 
as a measure of present ability, however, and over a period of time 
abilities grow and sometimes diminish. We should certainly encourage 
the student who shows very early promise, but we must not dismiss as 
untalented the one whose ability during the elementary grades is aver- 
age. Inaccuracies in our procedures for identifying talents and individ- 
ual differences in the rates at which talents develop, strongly indicate 
the need for a program of identification which permits periodic evalua- 
tion of individual students over a number of years. The experience of 
the English system of selection for secondary school at the age of “eleven 
plus” has shown the disadvantages of a “one-shot” program. 


Predictability of Achievement 


Earlier I raised the question: talent for what? We expect tests to do 
more than merely reveal individual differences. We find them useful 
when they aid in predicting later achievement, both during and after 
school years. Here again we can look at the facts provided by careful 
research studies of which I shall give three examples. 

In one intensive study the Commission on Human Resources has re- 
ported on the educational expectancies of 14-year-olds at various levels 
of performance on the Army General Classification test. Those scoring 
“average” had 85 chances in 100 of entering high school, 60 chances of 
graduating, 18 of entering college, and 8 of graduating. Those scoring 
below average had many fewer chances in 100 of benefiting from educa- 
tional opportunities. But for those with higher scores the chances in- 
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creased greatly and it was these students who furnished the vast majority 
of college graduates. 

High test performance also forecasts superior accomplishment in pro- 
fessional careers. One long-range research project studied 800 men who 
had been identified as superior on a general mental test given at age 10. 
By the time these men reached the age of 40, they had published 67 
books (46 of them scholarly) and more than 1400 scientific, technical, 
and professional articles. They had more than 150 patents to their credit. 
Nearly all of these numbers are from 10 to 30 times as large as would 
be found in the general population. 

Other studies have shown that aptitude test scores for technicians and 
persons in other vocations are related to success on the job. For example, 
one recent study of research technicians reports that only 10 per cent of 
those ranking in the lowest 14 of the selection tests were rated above 
average on job performance as compared with 60 per cent of those in 
the middle 14 and 73 per cent of those in the top 14. 

Such results are encouraging. They mean that tests, when properly 
used, can provide very serviceable aids in the identification of students 
having different talents in different degrees. 


Other Factors Affecting Identification of Talent 


There are factors other than problems of measurement which seriously 
affect the identification of talent. One of the most important of these 
appears to arise from the attitudes and values of the family, school, and 
general social environment in which the student lives. One of our most 
experienced experts in the search for talent has stated 

. that the academically talented pupil will succeed in scholarly 
fields only if he can withstand the pressure, which will be at work 
to keep him from becoming a person with a trained and disciplined 
mind. 

There is recent research to support the view that anti-intellectual 
attitudes and values exert pressures toward conformity which tend to 
hide evidence of special talent and to restrict achievement. 

The personal adjustment of the student in school and at home also 
has its influences on the identification of talent. 

The most popular current suggestion for means of overcoming these 
difficulties and of encouraging the talented is through individual coun- 
seling and guidance. Such programs, integrated closely with testing pro- 
grams, can play a most important role in the process of identifying 
talent, in acquainting a student and his parents with his particular 
potentialities, in assisting students in their career choices, and in motivat- 
ing them to achieve to their fullest capacities. It is interesting that major 
education bills now being considered by Congress contain provisions for 
the establishment and development of both testing and counseling pro- 
grams, 
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Planning Programs for the Identification of Talent 

Constructing a test or a testing program is a technical matter which 
demands the same high degree of specialized knowledge and judgment 
as does the planning of a highway or a mass immunization program. 
Tests are not equally valid, and valid tests are suited to different pur- 
poses. The Scholarship Qualifying Test, for example, which is well de- 
signed for selecting the very cream of college entrants who receive 
National Merit awards, is so difficult that it does not give good estimates 
of ability for use in guiding the average college applicant. Many differ- 
ent kinds of testing programs are offered in this country, but there 
appears to be no general coordination among them except for an annual 
conference of directors of those statewide programs now in existence. 
The careful planning of counseling and guidance programs is also a 
technical matter. We may wish to turn our attention to the practical 
problems involved in planning programs for the identification of talent. 
If we do, I believe that we should consider such matters as the budgeting 
and organization of test programs, the selection, administration, and in- 
terpretation of tests, and the bridging of the gap between testing and 
guidance. Serious personnel problems are certain to arise if current 
Congressional proposals are passed and testing and counseling services 
are increased rapidly. Planning in anticipation may prevent much con- 
fusion and some considerable embarrassment. 

Planning for identification of talents should also give careful attention 
to research. Research can serve education in the same way that it serves 
such fields as medicine and agriculture. It can test the effectiveness of 
new programs; it can establish principles which will suggest new pro- 
cedures; and it can increase the effectiveness of old and new procedures. 
In our current concern for educating the talented, we are making 
changes in the educational program. We would be delinquent in our 
duties if we did not institute at the same time a program of evaluation 
which will tell us whether these various programs are producing their 
intended results. 


Basic Areas for Discussion 


The current popular interest in identifying talents and in providing 
suitable educational opportunities is giving American education oppor- 
tunities for development which it probably has never had before. To 
take full advantage of these opportunities requires some careful re- 
evaluation of the problems involved and of our views toward them. We 
must be concerned, therefore, in a re-evaluation of the problems involved 
with certain basic areas: with certain issues of educational philosophy 
which underlie identification of talents, with methods of identification, 
and with the planning which must go into the establishment and 
development of successful identification programs. 
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Identification of Talented Youth 


Marcus C, Old 
Dean of the Faculty 
Hofstra College 
RECORDER 


EVERY youth should have opportunities to realize his potentials as early 
as possible in life. Intellect varies greatly between individuals due to 
interplay of heredity and environment, and may not be recognized alone 
by teachers’ examinations or grades. Special abilities, aptitudes, and 
achievements are included in the word “talent(s)” which may be found 
even in the average youth, and at different ages. 

Since critical thinking and creativity are not necessarily associated with 
academic excellence or with the areas of intelligence, aptitude, and 
achievement measured by existing instruments, new types of tests are 
needed. Many factors including personality, motivation, non-academic 
interests, and hobbies should be explored. Continuing research in test- 
ing with a realization of the variations in individual personal problems 
is required as well as the need for periodic inventories. 

To promote intellectual pre-eminence, we must be able to identify all 
talents, not just those in mathematics and science. The identification 
and development of talent should be left to private initiative and to the 
schools, with the federal government providing only the necessary finan- 
cial assistance to the talented individual. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 8 was Robert J. Havighurst, Professor of Education, De- 
partment of Education, The University of Chicago; resource persons were Lee J. Cron- 
bach, Professor, Bureau of Educational Research, University of Illinois; Robert L. 
Ebel, Vice President for Testing Programs and Services, Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey; and Jacob W. Getzels, Associate Professor of Educational 
Psychology, Department of Education, The University of Chicago. 
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Chapter 9. 


What Criteria Should Be Used in 
Determining When, Where, and 
What Kind of New Colleges Should 
Be Established To Meet the Expanding 
Need for Higher Education? * 
T. C. Holy 


Special Consultant in Higher Education 
The University of California at Berkeley 


THE basic questions of when, where, and what kinds of new colleges 
should be established and what are the main problems in getting them 
established and under way must be answered as accurately as the data 
will permit, remembering always a well-documented fact, namely, once 
an institution of higher education is established, it is well nigh impos- 
sible to dissolve it, even though the need which prompted its establish- 
ment has long since disappeared. 

Before proceeding, I should like to say that I shall limit my remarks 
to publicly supported institutions because private institutions may be, 
and I believe frequently are, established for reasons other than “to meet 
expanding needs for higher education.” | think in this country we have 
generally accepted the thesis that the responsibility for providing higher 
educational opportunities beyond that provided by the private institu- 
tions is a public responsibility. 

Underlying, of course, the when, where, and what is the prior question 
of the need for such institutions. Involved in the answer to that ques- 
tion are: estimated college enrollments; society’s need for the expected 
product; the proportion of the expected increase to be cared for by pri- 
vate institutions; the possibility of existing institutions being better 
utilized and expanded more economically when needed; and the likely 
impact, financially and otherwise, which such new institutions would 
have on existing public and private ones. 

There are a number of techniques for estimating trends in college 
enrollments. I shall discuss two of these. Most educators, I am sure, are 
familiar with the studies in this area conducted by Ronald B. Thomp- 
son, Executive Dean of Special Services at the Ohio State University. 
His study entitled, College Age Population Trends, 1940-1970, was pub- 
lished in 1954, and in 1955 a companion study entitled, The Impending 
Tidal Wave of Students. In 1957 the College Blue Book published his 


* The actual title of this paper was “What Criteria Should Be Used in Determining 
When, Where and What Kinds of Colleges Should Be Established To Meet Expanding 
Needs of Higher Education and What Are the Main Problems Involved in Such 
Establishment?” 
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third study entitled, “The Problem of Rising College Enrollments.” 

This study explains fully the formula he has used to project college 

enrollment potential. The method, briefly, is as follows: 

From the 1950 United States Census Bureau the number of persons 
in the 18-2l-year-age bracket living in each state was taken. This age 
group was used because from it comes the bulk of college students. 
The number of children born in each state each year from 1926-55 
was obtained through the State Department of Vital Statistics. 

The number of persons 18-21 years of age living in each state in the 
year 1950 was compared with the number born 18-21 years previously 
in order to determine the percentage of survivors in each age group. 
The percentage of survivors in the 18-2l-year-age group, as thus de- 
termined, was then applied to the number of births each year through 
1955. This then gave the estimated number of 18-21 year olds in 
each state by years through 1973. 

The actual number of students enrolled in institutions of higher edu- 
cation in the years 1950-55 was obtained from the United States 
Office of Education for each state. 

The percentage of the 1955 estimated college-age population then 
enrolled in college was applied each year to the college-age population 
estimate through 1973. This gave college enrollment estimates based 
on the assumption that no higher percentage would go to college 
than was true in 1955. 

A second set of similar estimates was made based on the assumption 
that each year there would be a slight increase in the percentage of the 
college-age population in college attendance. This increase by states 
was either 3, 4, or 5 per cent annually depending on the trends in the 
state. 

In California we have used a slightly different method from that of 
Mr. Thompson. In a state so large in area and so diverse in population 
distribution, it was necessary for us to spell out as accurately as possible 
the estimated enrollment for each of the six teaching campuses of the 
University of California and for each of the 11 State colleges so that 
appropriate plans could be made for the capital outlay improvements 
and the needed staff. Briefly the method now in use is as follows. The 
method herein described has been developed by Carl M. Frisen of the 
California State Department of Finance, with the advice of the repre- 
sentatives of public institutions in the State and is in general use for 
state educational purposes. 

1. Because of the size and diversity of population distribution in the 
State, it hasbeen: broken. down into 27 college-enrollment areas and 
subareas. 

Public school enrollments by grades for the State as a whole and in 
each of these 27 college-enrollment areas and subareas are available 
through the State Department of Education for the years since 1947. 
Using the percentage of survivorship or grade progression method 
which expresses the relationship between enrollment in one grade on 
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a given date and the enrollment in the next grade a year later, esti- 
mates are derived for each grade for each year through 1970. By 
relating projected enrollments in kindergarten and first grade to the 
actual number of children five or six years earlier, there is established 
a relationship between the total number of births, let us say, in 1950 
and first-grade enrollment in 1956. Thus, the estimated number of 
high school graduates for each of these 27 college-enrollment areas 
and subareas has been determined each year through 1970-71. These 
are the basic figures used in the projection of college and university 
enrollments. 

3. The 1953-55 average number of freshmen per 1000 public high school 
graduates who enrolled in a given campus of the University or a 
State college from each of the 27 areas and subareas is assumed to 
be a satisfactory indicator for making future projections for each of 
these campuses. Thus, estimates are made for each campus and State 
college for each year through 1970-71. Because of the many variables 
in making projections it was recommended in the 1955 Restudy of 
the Needs of California in Higher Education that the Department of 
Finance be requested to continue to review these estimates. This 
they have agreed to do, and only a short time ago Mr. Frisen spent 
a day in Berkeley going over the revised predictions for each of the 
campuses of the University of California. A check of the 1957 enroll- 
ment estimates in the University as derived by the procedures just 
described was 42,350 as compared with the actual enrollment of 
41,690. 

The second question, what is the state’s need for the product of the 
proposed institution, is in part philosophic and raises a question as to 
whether we are moving toward a planned society which will train only 
the number of persons in the various occupations and professions actu- 
ally needed by the state and nation. It has been aptly stated that a free 
society always has need for more and better trained citizens. On the 
other hand, to prepare young people for specific jobs in numbers greatly 
beyond the needs as best determined seems wasteful of both human talent 
and material resources. In certain professional fields, such as medicine, 
dentistry, engineering, and the like, which are very expensive, I believe 
it good planning to give careful consideration to both the state and 
national need for such personnel before expanding the output.' For 
example, we are just now completing a study in engineering in Cali- 
fornia which draws heavily not only on the total estimated need for 
engineers but also on the level of training required, and only in recent 
months Robert G. Sproul, President of the University of California, set 
up a special committee to investigate the possibility of a need for an- 
other school of dentistry in the State. In the field of teacher education, 


1In certain of these fields ratios between the total population and the number of 
practitioners required have been developed over the years. These, when corrected for 
in- and out-of-state migration, give a measure of how a particular state compares with 
the nation as a whole. 
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most states have made estimates of the number needed for the next 10 or 
15 years and have related those needs to the estimated output. In gen- 
eral, it seems a reasonable assumption that higher education facilities 
ought to at least expand in the same proportion as estimated enroll- 
ments. Just now, of course, we are all very conscious of the need for 
more and better trained scientists, and are aware of the proposals now 
under consideration by the federal government to help meet whatever 
shortage there may prove to be. 

Once a careful estimate of the future college enrollment is made, 
thought should be given to what proportion will be absorbed by existing 
private institutions. This proportion, as you know, varies widely among 
the states. One of the assumptions we made in the 1955 Restudy, to 
which I have already referred, was that California’s private institutions 
would continue to take the same proportion of college enrollment in the 
State as they did in 1953. We now know that was not a sound assump- 
tion because a number of the private institutions in the State have 
indicated they do not plan to expand capacity much beyond that of the 
present. Consequently, the load for publicly supported institutions was 
correspondingly increased. 

It has long been known that college and university plants are not fully 
utilized. Utilization studies have generally shown heavy usage on Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday at 9, 10, and 11 a.m., with little or no 
use during the noon hour, late afternoon, evenings, and Saturday 
mornings. Therefore, before concluding that new institutions should be 
established, careful examination should be made of the utilization of 
existing facilities. After studying this problem for many years, I am 
convinced we can make much better use of these facilities without 
damage to either the instructional programs, staff, or students. 

Another important question is what effect the establishment of new 
institutions would have on existing ones, both public and private. In a 
recent appraisal of his institution, the president of a state university in 
the Middle West concluded that his state, “will be well advised to 
strengthen and enlarge its existing institutions rather than establish new 
ones. Until it can afford to support its existing institutions on a basis 
comparable to other states, it cannot afford to establish new institutions.” 

In a 1957 study entitled, A Study of the Need for Addition Centers of 
Public Higher Education in California, made by the Joint Staff for the 
Liaison Committee of the Regents of the University of California and 
the State Board of Education, there were set up certain principles around 
which the study was developed. These were approved by both boards. 
Two of these are pertinent to this question and are as follows: 


The financing of new publicly supported institutions should be 
such that it interferes in no way with the needs, including neces- 
sary improvement or expansion, of existing ones. 

Extension of publicly supported institutions to the degree that 
the continued operation of private ones long in existence and 
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seemingly serving the community well is jeopardized, is not in the 
public interest. 


Once those who make the decision are convinced on the basis of esti- 
mated enrollments, of the extent to which present institutions can be ex- 
panded and better utilized, the degree to which estimated increases will 
be accommodated by private institutions, and the educational needs of 
the state, then the next step is that of locating them. Significant criteria 
for this important step are 
1. Location with respect to population area they are to serve. One of the 

principles adopted by the Regents of the University of California 
and the State Board of Education with respect to this point is as 
follows: “In order that a possible new institution may serve the 
greatest number of eligible students, it should be placed near the 
center of the population served by it.” 

2. The acreage required for the proposed campus, together with its 
shape, accessibility, environment, noise, disturbiiug factors, physical 
factors such as geology and soil, and the availability of utilities and 
services. 

3. Zoning provisions in the immediate area. 

4. Legal factors which might prevent the acquisition of a desirable site 
for a considerable period of time. 

5. Relationship to the other institutions of higher education. 

6. Original cost and additional cost for access roads, grading, and the 
like. 

Finally, once a new institution is authorized, the steps other than those 
outlined above in locating it will vary somewhat according to the organi- 
zational structure for higher education in the state. If under a single 
authority such as in Oregon, Arizona, Montana, Iowa, and certain other 
states, then that authority will be the responsible agency to determine 
its location, size, kind of program, and the appropriation necessary for 
the site and the initial building program. The determination of what 
the initial building program should be rests on a whole series of factors, 
such as the general character of the instructional program, whether it 
should start as a full-fledged four-year program or with only lower- 
division students; whether or not graduate work is contemplated and if 
so, in what major fields; the ultimate capacity and whether or not it is 
designed primarily to be a commuting college with little need for resi- 
dential housing. If it is to be a new unit under an existing agency, then 
much help can be had from that agency’s administrative machinery and 
academic staff in developing answers to these many problems. For ex- 
ample, at the August and October 1957 meetings of the Regents of the 
University of California, approval was given to the establishment of 
three new general campuses of the University in addition to the eight 
now in existence. The present thought is that committees made up 
largely of existing staff will do much of the original planning for these 
new campuses and that a sizable proportion of the new staff needed will 
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come from present campuses either on a loan or permanent assignment 
basis. 

The State Board of Education, which through the State’s Department 
of Education has direct responsibility for the California system of 11 
State colleges, likewise operates in a similar manner. The 1957 Legis- 
lature authorized the establishment of four new State colleges much of 
the planning for which will be carried out by the Division of State 
Colleges and Teacher Education in the State Department of Education. 

All of this is a long and complex process. The present Riverside 
carpus of the University of California was started almost from scratch, 
with the exception of the fact that it is located on the same site as an 
Experiment Station of the College of Agriculture which has existed at 
that location since 1912. This campus was authorized early in 1948 and 
received its first students in February 1954, or six years later. I should 
add there were no delays due to lack of appropriated funds so the entire 
time was spent in planning the program, the buildings and their con- 
struction, recruitment of staff, and the like. I have recently noted in 
the January 1958 issue of the American School Board Journal an article 
entitled, “Planning Community-Junior Colleges.” This article is a kind 
of blow-by-blow account of the development of a new junior college in 
Everett, Washington. The process, according to the article, from the 
time of authorization to occupancy took seven years. May I say then, in 
conclusion, that states in which evidence indicates the need for addi- 
tional institutions of higher education must proceed with their planning 
if the institutions are to be available for the rapidly increasing enroll- 
ments of the years immediately ahead. 


Criteria for Establishing New Colleges 
A. O. Kuhn 


Executive Vice President 
University of Maryland 


RECORDER 


AMONG the generally recognized factors influencing future enrollments 
are existing population, migration, traditions, the availability of educa- 
tional centers, and anticipated governmental and industrial expansion 
in a given region. Public and private institutions must develop a close 
working relationship. Better criteria must be developed to determine 
the need for individuals with special training as we look ahead 10 to 
15 years. 

Population centers without adequate educational facilities are the 
logical locations in which to establish new colleges if a strong local 
interest can be developed. The development of plans to establish a new 
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college should take place over a period of three or more years. A longer 
period is needed if extensive facilities must be constructed. With such 
prior planning little difficulty is encountered in getting the institution 
into operation. 









NOTE: Chairman of Group 9 was E. K. Fretwell, Jr., Assistant Commissioner for 
Higher Education, State Education Department, Albany, New York. 





Chapter 10. 


What Organizational and Fiscal 
Support Patterns Are Most Desirable 
for an Effective System of Two-Year 
Institutions Within a State? 











S. V. Martorana 

Chief, State and Regional Organization 

Office of Education 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington, D. C. 








IN our country the individual states are responsible for the education 
of the people. This is the key fact to hold in mind in considering the 
question: “What organizational and fiscal support patterns are most 
desirable for an effective system of two-year colleges within a state?” As 
a result of state autonomy in education, 48 educational systems have 
emerged to govern public elementary and secondary education, and 
almost as many systems to govern public post-high school education. 

Indeed, there is still another group of 48 systems made up of the 
private higher institutions in each state. These institutions play an im- 
portant role in extending educational opportunities and services on a 
comprehensive and diversified basis. Public and private two-year colleges, 
however, differ markedly in their organizational and fiscal support pat- 
terns. Therefore, I shall focus attention on the organization and financ- 
ing of public two-year colleges. 

The term “system of two-year colleges” poses a question. Shall it be 
defined to include public two-year colleges that by complimentary serv- 
ices collectively discharge the functions of education at the immediate 
post-high school level? If so, Georgia, Oklahoma, and Wisconsin, for 
example, each have a system of two-year colleges. Or shall we consider 
as a “system of two-year colleges within a state” all two-year colleges 
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which are alike in the ways they are organized, controlled, and supported? 
If so, then Georgia has at least two systems, that under the State Univer- 
sity system and the locally controlled two-year colleges; Oklahoma also 
has two, the State junior colleges and the municipal junior colleges; and 
Wisconsin has three, the centers of the University, the county normal 
schools, and the area vocational schools. 

Sometimes all of the colleges in a group or system claim to be multi- 
purpose institutions, rendering all of the functions usually identified 
with comprehensive community colleges. In other cases, a group or sys- 
tem of two-year colleges claims to do only certain selected services. The 
California, Texas, and Michigan junior colleges illustrate the first situa- 
tion, while the University of Wisconsin Freshman-Sophomore Centers 
and the Connecticut technical institutes illustrate the second. Unless 
there is congruity of purposes accepted by different systems of two-year 
colleges, really objective comparative studies are difficult if not impos- 
sible. It would not be fair to compare system “A” with system “B” 
unless both are dedicated to the same purposes and scope of function. 

When all groups of two-year institutions in a state considered together 
provide collectively the functions of community colleges, the assertion 
often follows that in this fashion the gamut of needs for two-year college 
services is met effectively. Thus, for example, one sees the same two-year 
colleges in many Eastern states stressing the university-transfer program 
of offerings and two-year technical institutes in the same states stressing 
organized occupational programs related to business and industry. A 
question to be raised in this connection is how does the plan allowing 
for only a single group or type of two-year college in the state compare 
with that providing for several types or groups in the state? Are the 
plans equally desirable and effective? If not, which plan is the more 
advantageous and why? 


Organizational Patterns 


What the preferred organizational pattern of two-year colleges should 
be has been a knotty problem since the birth of the junior college 
movement. Much debate and writing have centered on this question. 
Though this is true, there is, in fact, little objective current evidence to 
serve as a basis for determining which of the many diverse patterns of 
organization of two-year colleges is “most desirable” and “effective.” 
Since the significant objective inquiries into localism versus regionalism 
as basic principles for organizing junior colleges made by Leonard V. 
Koos, reported in a series published by the School Review in 1944, rela- 
tively little additional knowledge has been discovered. In recent years, 
data for planning the organization of two-year colleges has come more 
from state-wide surveys in individual states. A notable example is the 
recently completed study by the Florida Community College Council. 

The questions usually asked about organizing two-year colleges are 
should the two-year colleges be parts of local school systems, attached to 
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unified school districts, and under the jurisdiction of the same school 
board that controls other grade levels? Would they be better off having 
their own boards and supporting districts? Are they more effective when 
operated as two-year off-campus branches of four-year colleges or uni- 
versities? 

As a matter of fact, states having two-year college systems can be 
divided into five broad classifications. These are 
1. States where the two-year colleges are part of the public school system 

either in unified local school districts or having their own districts. 
Eighteen states fall into this category including, for example, Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Iowa, Minnesota, Texas, and Washington. 

States where branches of state colleges or universities are the principle 
pattern. Ten states fall into this category, for example, Alabama, 
Indiana, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

States where a mixture of types of institutions are to be found. This 
includes eight states of which Connecticut, Oklahoma, Utah, and 
Wisconsin are illustrations. 

The State of Mississippi constitutes a category of its own because the 
junior colleges are organized relatively independently from other 
educational units. 

States where the two-year colleges have elements both of local public 
institutions and of branches of four-year colleges and universities. 
This is characterized best by Wyoming and Alaska, although the 
New York State community colleges might also be put into this 
category. 

By actual count of the 362 public two-year colleges in the United 
States in 1956-57, 115 (about 14) were part of unified school districts. 
Another 33 institutions (about 449) were part of school districts which 
include also the high school level of instruction but not the elementary 
school level. Independent junior college districts with autonomous 
boards of control were the pattern for 99 institutions (about %9). Only 
20 (about 4%) were found to be state junior colleges without a local 
supporting district but with a board of control regional or statewide in 
its representation. Significantly enough, 67 (about %9) of the two-year 
institutions were branches of four-year colleges or universities. The 23 
Wisconsin county normal schools and 5 other institutions which could 
not be clearly classified are in the total count of 362 institutions but are 
not included in the breakdown just described. 

Another interesting bit of information with reference to the growing 
trend toward decentralization of higher educational institutions comes 
from an analysis of the reports made by higher institutions to the Office 
of Education Research and Statistical Services Branch. In 1956-57, 
156 institutions were reported as branches of four-year colleges and uni- 
versities. This includes both public and private institutions. Of the 
total, 102 were two-year junior colleges or technical institute branches. 
The rest were branches of specialized professional schools or units which 
gave the bachelor’s degree. An interesting thing to note in looking over 
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the list of institutions is the impressive number of private four-year 
colleges and universities presently setting up branch systems. Of the 56 
baccalaureate degree-granting institutions operating two-year branches 
identified in the tabulation, 24 were public institutions and 32 were 
privately controlled. 

Clearly then, the trend is toward two different dominant patterns for 
organizing two-year colleges: (1) as a part of the local or common schools 
either in unified school districts or in junior college districts; and (2) as 
branches of four-year colleges and universities. There is evidence of 
growth in both of these two dominant patterns. Questions which will 
bear close observation and study in the years ahead are (1) Which is 
growing more rapidly? (2) Which is the wane of the future? 

The practice of operating off-campus centers or branches is not con- 
fined to four-year colleges and universities. Quite a few two-year colleges 
are decentralizing and organizing into systems. The Los Angeles and 
Chicago City Junior Colleges, Tyler Junior College in Texas, and Mont- 
gomery Junior College in Maryland are examples. 


Patterns of Fiscal Support 


Generally speaking, local public junior colleges, including in this 
group both those which are parts of unified public school districts and 
those which have autonomous districts, are financed by funds drawn 
from three main sources: local taxes, state aid, and student tuition 
charges. The two-year colleges which are branches of four-year colleges 
and universities and the independent state junior colleges are financed 
usually by student tuition and state appropriations received either 
through the parent institution or directly from the state. Considering 
the current operating budgets of all local public junior colleges together, 
about 50 per cent is financed from local tax sources, approximately 
35 per cent from state aid, about 10 per cent from tuition charges, and 
the balance from other sources. Among all state junior colleges the 
proportion of the costs borne by student charges is higher, totaling about 
15 per cent of the costs; and among all two-year branches of four-year 
institutions such skimpy data as are available on the subject indicate 
that student tuition bears approximately 30 per cent of the costs of 
operation, while about 50 per cent comes from state aid, and the balance 
from other sources. 

Such a generalized picture, however, is an over-simplification of the 
situation actually existing for there are many variations of practice and 
exceptions to the rule. For example, California, Florida, and Washington 
have legal prohibitions of or restrictions placed on community college 
student tuition charges. In contrast, New York State institutions, by 
law, can charge fees equalling up to 4% of the annual per-student cost 
of operation. Idaho and Minnesota have statutary requirements setting 
a minimum level of tuition that must be charged. This raises the 
perennial question of how validly can general practice, especially when 
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it is determined by grouping institutions of such diverse character and 
wide geographic location, serve as a norm for evaluating existing prac- 
tice or for basing sound recommendations to new two-year college 
developments? 

Diversity of practice is not restricted to the local public junior col- 
leges. The state junior colleges and branches of four-year higher institu- 
tions also vary considerably. In New Mexico, for example, the branch 
institutions are cooperative ventures of local school districts and state 
four-year institutions, the former contributing materially to the adminis- 
trative, maintenance, and operation costs of the branch center. In New 
Mexico, as in other states which follow the off-campus center plan, the 
contention is often heard that the centers are virtually self-supporting 
and require little state or local subsidization. The survey conducted in 
1956 under the auspices of the New Mexico Board of Educational 
Finance made a special case study of the Carlsbad Center and found 
that such a claim was untenable. 

Finally, on the matter of fiscal support patterns, attention should be 
given to prevailing plans for providing capital facilities for two-year 
colleges. State two-year colleges and branches of four-year universities, 
where these types of institutions provide housing of their own, as con- 
trasted to rented quarters or housing contributed by local school systems 
or civic agencies, utilize physical facilities paid for by the state or parent 
institution. Only a half dozen states have state-aid plans for financing 
capital outlay of local public junior colleges. They are Florida, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, New York, North Carolina, and Washington. Wisconsin 
has an unusual idea for providing housing for the University of Wis- 
consin Centers. There the counties can levy a county tax to pay for 
buildings furnished the University of Wisconsin for use by an approved 
Freshman-Sophomore Center. 


Conclusion 


This picture of variety and diversity of practices in organizing and 
financing two-year colleges emphasizes the importance of the first fact 
I presented. There are almost as many patterns of organization and 
fiscal support for two-year colleges as there are states which operate these 
institutions; some states have several patterns to apply, each to a different 
type of two-year college. Any observation or analysis of a state’s plan 
must inevitably be related to the evolution of the two-year college, the 
public elementary and secondary schools, and the higher institutions in 
the state. 

In addition to the questions already raised in the earlier part of this 
presentation, the following may be useful in provoking further interest, 
and study: 

1. Assuming that there is “a best way,” how amenable to objective and 
scientific comparative inquiry is the quest for the best way to organize 
and finance two-year colleges? 
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Can such investigations be validly made on an interstate basis, or 
must their use be restricted to intrastate study, or at least to states 
very comparable in character? 

Would a major cooperative project involving the two-year colleges, 
comparable to the “California and Western Conference Cost and 
Statistical Study,” be feasible and productive to help solve current 
and developing problems? 

Why have not such comparative, analytical studies been made already? 
Can individual states establish procedures to do this, or would co- 
operative or interstate machinery be more effective? 


Organization and Support of 
Two-Year Institutions 


B. W. Musgraves 

Executive Director 

Texas Council of Public Junior Colleges 
Texas Education Agency, Austin 


RECORDER 


IN general, two-year colleges are supported from three sources: namely, 
state aid, local taxes, and student tuition. Basically state aid is granted 
to the two-year colleges on the full-time student equivalent basis in 
programs leading toward degrees, diplomas, and certificates. While there 
are only a few state institutions which charge no tuition, the majority 
of two-year colleges make tuition charges comparable with the four-year 
institutions. Educators themselves should study and formulate a revised 
philosophy as a guide in approaching the goal of free higher education. 

A brief survey of the two-year colleges reveals that the present-day 
programs of counseling and guidance are most inadequate, lacking trained 
personnel, budget planning, and local leadership. 

Local autonomy, a more diversified program, and a more effective 
teaching staff and facilities are advantages to be found in locally con- 
trolled colleges. Simplicity in creation and organization, uniformity in 
programs and operation, and prestige seem to favor the extension of 
branches of the older, established four-year colleges and universities. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 10 was A. J. Brumbaugh, Coordinator of Special Projects, 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C., 
and Consultant for Research, Southern Regional Education Board. 
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Chapter 11. 


W hat are the Current and Potential 
Implications of Regional Cooperation 
Among Institutions of Higher 
Education for Improving and 
Extending Educational Opportunities ?* 


Robert C. Anderson 

Director 

Southern Regional Education Board 
Atlanta, Georgia 


FOR the past several years I have had the privilege of participating in 
discussion groups on regional cooperation at the Annual National Con- 
ferences on Higher Education sponsored by the Association for Higher 
Education, and at the annual meetings of the American Council on 
Education. Each year I am impressed with the fact that these discussion 
groups always include a basic group of the same faces. There are always 
new faces, but the “old hands” are always there, too. And, I must confess, 
we old hands tend to pull the discussions around to the same old topics. 

In past years we have lectured to each other on the purpose and 
program of the Southern Regional Education Board (SREB); repeated 
descriptions of the operation of some very excellent programs of local 
interinstitutional cooperation; and more recently, analyzed the Western 
Interstate Commission for Higher Education (WICHE) and the New 
England Board of Higher Education (NEBHE). 

We have argued the pros and cons of formal regional cooperation, 
as exemplified by SREB, WICHE, and NEBHE, versus informal, or 
voluntary, regional cooperation. We have, of course, concluded (at least 
privately) that there are advantages and disadvantages to be found in 
each. 

I should like to take one example of an attempt at interinstitutional, 
interstate cooperation, and remark upon it briefly. I will use, as my 
example, a developing program in educational television under con- 
sideration by seven institutions in Alabama, Florida, and Georgia. For 
two or three years now the SREB has been studying the feasibility of a 
regional educational television network, to link together, through the 
use of microwave channels, classrooms on the campuses of some 300 of 
the four-year colleges and universities of the 16 Southern states. 


* The actual title of this paper was “One Example of Regional Cooperation Among 
Institutions of Higher Education for Improving and Extending Education Oppor- 
tunities.” 
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The Board found, in a survey of research findings, that in controlled 
experiments students seemed to learn as much from a televised course, 
viewed under certain conditions, as they did in the same course presented 
in the traditional classroom manner. There are advantages in face-to- 
face professor-in-the-classroom teaching. But there are also some areas 
in which the television camera has it all over the classroom lecture or 
demonstration. Some courses are best taught one way, some another. 
The end result: no significant difference in the learning that takes place. 

If this is true, why not utilize television in the classrooms of our higher 
institutions to: (1) give more students the advantages of hearing and 
seeing our most outstanding professors, regardless of geographical loca- 
tion; (2) provide students with more opportunity to examine closely 
(via the television screen) places and things difficult to bring into the 
classroom or difficult to reach; (3) maintain the quality of instruction 
in spite of increasing enrollments and decreasing ranks of qualified 
teachers? 

Why not think in terms of a region-wide, even a nationwide television 
network designed and operated for the teaching of college courses on 
college campuses? Why not think in terms of the cooperative planning, 
by faculty members from several campuses, of courses to be taught by 
outstanding teachers to students on their own and other campuses, with 
the more capable instructors supervising those less well-trained? 

The SREB recognized the probability that the answer of many of the 
university administrators and faculty members in its region to those 
questions would be a loud and unqualified “No!” Some would see the 
network as a threat to what Governor Collins of Florida calls “that 
dread disease, institutional sovereignty.” Some would see it as reeking 
with the foul odor of central bureaucracy. Some would see it as just 
plain impossible, administratively, financially, and operationally speak- 
ing. 

The Board recognized the dangers inherent in such a plan, and the 
still unsolved problems which it presented. It looked around for help 
in avoiding the dangers and in solving the problems. 

At this point voluntary interinstitutional cooperation, without which 
“formal” interinstitutional cooperation could not long exist, came into 
play. O. C. Aderhold, President of the University of Georgia, invited 
the presidents of the Universities of Alabama and Florida, Florida State 
and Emory Universities, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and the Georgia 
Institute of Technology to a meeting to consider a tri-state, seven- 
institution, pilot network project. At Mr. Aderhold’s request staff 
members of the SREB attended the meeting and reported on their find- 
ings and problems. 

This meeting resulted in the formation of three committees, appointed 
by the seven presidents, to further explore the pilot project and its 
possibilities. 

One of these committees, composed of television engineers, has made 
its report to the presidents. That report outlines the engineering re- 
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quirements and equipment, maintenance, and operational costs of the 
pilot network. Individual engineers on each campus are now studying 
local distribution problems and costs. One institution is considering 
an application to the Federal Communications Commission for a permit 
to activate an unused UHF channel, one use of which would be to dis. 
tribute to classroom sets the courses televised on the proposed network. 
Others are considering the use of coaxial cables to pipe the courses into 
classroom sets. 

A second committee, composed of television production people from 
several of the campuses, is studying program production possibilities 
and problems. This committee has reported that it anticipates no serious 
problems in this area of activity. There will, of course, need to be added 
numbers of producers, program directors, and other production person- 
nel on each campus if the network is established. This committee, and 
the engineering committee, are enthusiastic about the proposal. 

Somewhat less enthusiasm is exhibited by the third committee, which 
is just beginning its difficult task. That committee is composed of the 
representatives of “Academia”: the deans of instruction, or academic 
deans, or faculty members, from the several institutions. Its job is to 


explore the academic feasibility of the project; to discover which de- e 


partments of which institutions would be interested in participating in 


such an experiment; to suggest ways to plan and present the course 
material; to explore problems of examination and of credit; and a dozen | 


other related problems. 


The staff of the SREB, at the request of the presidents, has been ex- : 


ploring ways of financing the network. A number of alternatives are 


being considered. Perhaps stimulated to some extent by the knowledge : 
that SREB has already testified before the Federal Communications § 


Commission in favor of institutions being allowed to build and operate 
their own microwave channels, officials of the ‘‘ccommon carrier” have 


instigated studies to determine whether they might not build and lease 


network facilities to the institutions at reduced rates. 


Most of the institutions interested in the project have a “head start” 9 


in educational television. Auburn (Alabama Polytechnic Institute) and 
the University of Alabama operate studios and microwave transmitters 
for the Alabama Educational Television Commission, which operates 
a statewide broadcast network. The Florida Legislature, in 1957, appro- 
priated funds to build an interinstitutional educational television net- 
work in that state for college teaching. The University of Georgia has 
excellent studio facilities in its new Center for Continuing Education 
and a construction permit for a broadcast station, as well as closed-circuit 
facilities already in operation. Atlanta, the city in which both Emory 
and Georgia Institutes of Technology are located, has an educational 
broadcast station on the air. There are persons committed to the idea 
of, and experienced in, educational television, on most campuses ol 
these institutions. 

This, then, is one example of regional cooperation in higher educa: 
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tion. It may not be the best example, because it is still in the exploratory 
stages, and it may fail through lack of interest on the part of persons 
in key positions, through lack of funds, or for other reasons. It may 
succeed, however, and if it does, I think that it will prove the value 
of television as one means by which to provide educational opportunities 
for the increasing numbers of college students. At any rate, it does 
show one way in which the colleges and universities of one region are 
sharing their resources and energies cooperatively in an effort to find 
solutions to their common problems. 


Chapter 11. 


What are the Current and Potential 
Implications of Regional Cooperation 
Among Institutions of Higher Education 
for Improving and Extending 
Educational Opportunities ?* 
Stanley J. Wenberg 


Assistant to the President 
University of Minnesota 


THE development of the Southern Regional Education Board, the 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education (WICHE) and 
the New England Board of Higher Education (NEBHE) very appropri- 
ately raises the question of the status of interinstitutional and interstate 
cooperation in the Middle West. All states except New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and 12 Midwestern states are now partners in some inter- 
state, compact-type arrangement in higher education. 

To some this may suggest an absence of interest or concern for inter- 
state cooperation in the Middle West. I welcome, therefore, this oppor- 
tunity to describe for the record the picture of interstate cooperation 
as it has developed in our North Central region in recent years. 

Perhaps a few preliminary remarks would be in order describing 
certain characteristics of the higher educational enterprise in this Middle 
Western section, a region stretching from Ohio to the Dakotas and from 
Michigan to Missouri. 

In Raymond Walters’ latest statistics on attendance in American uni- 
versities and colleges—using only the full-time student totals—8 of the 
15 largest institutions listed are in the region about which I am speaking. 


*The actual title of this paper was “Voluntary Interstate Cooperation in Higher 
Education in the Middle West.” 
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These are the Universities of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Michigan 
State, Minnesota, Ohio, and Purdue. It is within this region that the 
“Big Ten” or Western Conference is located. All 10 of these Conference 
schools appear in Mr. Walters’ list of the 20 largest schools in the 
United States. In addition to this, the University of Missouri and Wayne 
State University appear in the top 20. In other words, 12 of the 20 
largest colleges and universities of the United States are located in the 
Midwestern region about which I am speaking. Without developing 
the point in great detail, I identify size as an important characteristic 
because the complex university does represent, I believe, a broad, well- 
balanced, higher educational response to the over-all needs of the state. 

Another interesting characteristic is the relative enrollment positions 
of public and private degree-granting colleges in the 12-state region. 
Rounding out United States Office of Education figures for 1900 and 
1950 for the nation as a whole, on the one hand, and for this 12-state 
region on the other, produces essentially these public-to-private institu- 
tion enrollment ratios: 


National Relationship 12-State Relationship 
Public Private Public Private 


1900 l 3 l 2 
1950 %/, 1 l 1 


Clearly, publicly supported education has played a larger role in the 


developing higher educational picture of the Middle West than for the 
nation as a whole. This, too, has permitted, indeed required, that the 
response of public institutions to public needs be more complete and 
adequate in each state. 

One final point is of interest. The 1949-50 Council of State Govern- 
ments’ study on student migration reports that of the 12 Midwestern 
states, 9 had a greater in-migration than out-migration in publicly con- 
trolled institutions. The three exceptions were South Dakota, Nebraska, 
and Illinois. The total in-migration for public institutions in the 12-state 
area exceeded the out-migration by 6500 students. 

At first glance this might appear to be more a resulting characteristic 
than a casual one. Actually, the inhabitants of the early Middle West 
felt very strongly that their respective state programs in higher educa- 
tion should be adequate for the needs of their people. The Minnesota 
Territorial Legislature on August 15, 1851, in memorializing the United 
States Congress for a grant of land to endow a university, did it in part 
because 


. . all feel the disadvantages, and in many instances the disability, 
of sending their children abroad for that purpose (higher educa- 
tion). While at home, under the eye of their natural guardians and 
within the general influences of their own invigorating climate, 
under other circumstances the same desirable end might be obtained 
at a comparatively small expense. 
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The relatively stable in- and out-migration picture reflects in good part, 
I believe, the extent to which adequate educational institutions were 
developed in the Middle West as a response to a pioneer and then a 
continuing wish. 

I believe the three characteristics identified here have an important 
function in our Midwestern approach to interstate cooperation. Let 
me identify these characteristics again briefly. In this region: (1) there 
are many very large, complex public universities; (2) public institutions 
here have a larger assignment than in the nation as a whole; (3) these 
public universities collectively have a creditor status in the interstate 
migration of students. 

Next, let us turn to the general purposes of contractual interstate 
arrangements. The four tasks to which the WICHE has committed 
itself are (1) to share their resources so that students from one state 
can use the schools of another; (2) to improve the quality of their 
schools through consultation and cooperative planning; (3) to expand 
their schools wisely to avoid unnecessary duplication and meet their 
most pressing needs; (4) to pool the talents of their scholars in coopera- 
tive research projects that can benefit all the people of the West. 

These are four sound reasons for the development of interstate co- 
operation. But the very conditions which have produced the previously 
identified characteristics of higher education in the Middle West have 
been responsible also for a climate which has permitted this region 
voluntarily to move toward meeting these WICHE objectives. 

Let us consider briefly the matter of professional education in three 
areas, dentistry, medicine, and veterinary medicine. It is generally con- 
ceded, I believe, that these are three of the most expensive teaching 
areas. 

During the past four years, with the important assistance of the 
Midwest Office of the Council of State Governments (CSG)—and with 
lively interest on the part of a number of our state legislatures, I might 
add—we have studied carefully the organizational pattern of our public 
educational offerings for training doctors and dentists in our region. 

The motivating force behind this study admittedly was to determine 
if, for the welfare of the region and the individual states, we could do 
a better job by joining these health-science programs together through 
some kind of interstate compact arrangement. 

The CSG, under the guidance of a planning group on regional co- 
operation in higher education, launched a series of detailed studies. A 
June 13, 1955, report prepared in the Council's Midwest Office reported 


During this past year, commissions on interstate cooperation, 
legislative research agencies, and representatives of the state-sup- 
ported universities and colleges in the 12 states have considered this 
matter (interstate cooperation) in a number of meetings. During 
this period, the Council of State Governments has published its 
report on educational facilities and needs in dentistry, medicine, 
and veterinary medicine, and the University of Minnesota has 
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surveyed existing cooperative agreements among the region’s edu- 
cational institutions. 

These surveys have underscored the great degree of cooperation 
already existing among institutions of higher education in the Mid- 
west. Such cooperation contributes many benefits to the region and 
the country, and additional cooperative arrangements should be 
encouraged. These surveys also suggest the desirability of further 
cooperation in the education of veterinary medical students residing 
in the five states without educational facilities in this field. 


The Planning committee, in reporting to the Midwestern Regional 
Conference of the CSG in July 1955, stated: 


In view of the important differences between the Midwestern 
states and other regions an interstate compact establishing a 
regional board to act as a clearinghouse for contractual arrange- 
ments placing students in these fields is probably not essential nor 
desirable in the Midwest. 


Subsequently, on July 25, 1955, at its Midwestern Conference at 
Mackinac Island, the CSG recommended the creation of a permanent 
interstate committee on higher education. The temporary planning 
committee, under the chairmanship of J. L. Morrill, President of the 
University of Minnesota, had been responsible for the preliminary re- 
port. The permanent successor to the preliminary planning committee 
is now functioning under the chairmanship of Virgil M. Hancher, Presi- 
dent of the State University of Iowa. With studies in dentistry and 
medicine indicating that there was no advantage to be gained for the 
region through an interstate compact, attention was turned to veterinary 
medicine where the evidence was less conclusive. 

A special subcommittee was established consisting of the dean or head 
of each college of veterinary medicine or department of veterinary 
science. I served as the only nonprofessional member of the subcom- 
mittee. Through a series of questionnaires and conferences the con- 
clusion was reached that with the establishment of one more veterinary 
school in the Midwestern region no advantage could be gained from 
an interstate compact in veterinary medicine. This past year, as you 
perhaps know, the State of Indiana approved the establishment of a 
veterinary school at Purdue University. 

To the best of our knowledge, therefore, the kind of need in these 
three important health science areas which partly motivated regional 
compacts in other sections of the United States does not exist in the 
Midwest region. There are a number of important and extremely in- 
teresting unpublished studies—largely those of the CSG—which docu- 
ment this point but which I will not go into here. Mr. Hancher’s com- 
mittee is currently considering the general subject of nonresident tuition 
charges in our region. 

There are some disadvantages for the nonresident student living and 
studying in such a voluntary cooperation region as ours. These relate 
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largely to admissions status and cost—but we are not unaware of these. 
The extent to which they actually are serious impediments to educational 
opportunity and the means through which these disadvantages can be 
overcome—if serious impediments they are—are matters to which we 
are giving attention. 

Next, I should like to turn our attention briefly to the unpublished 
study by the Bureau of Institutional Research of the University of 
Minnesota referred to in the above CSG action. This was a survey we 
» made on interstate cooperative arrangements and agreements existing 
| between the educational institutions of our 12-state area. These ranged 
© all the way from the Midwest Universities Research Association and the 
| Midwest Inter-Library Center—which I will mention a bit more in 
© detail in a moment—to cooperative work in the search for white dwarf 
© stars, between the University of Minnesota and the University of Michi- 
» gan. We did not seek to make merely a survey of interinstitutional 
arrangements. Many institutions have a vast number of formal and 
informal working arrangements with sister schools within a given com- 
munity or state. We confined our survey to interinstitutional relation- 
» ships which crossed state boundaries and involved joint fiscal support. 
> We found 32 specific, different, voluntary interstate arrangements in 
operation. 

One of the most successful interstate, interinstitutional cooperative 
» enterprises in our region is the Midwest Inter-Library Center (MILC) 
in Chicago. Eighteen institutions participate in this project. It is our 
university librarian’s impression that in library circles the MILC is 
probably the best example of “action among scholarly libraries in ex- 
tending through cooperation the total resources of a given geographic 
region. Not only does it have a deposit program, but it has various 
arrangements for joint acquisition of new centrally located resources.” 
Mr. E. B. Stanford, in writing about the Center recently, said, 
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It is unique in the extent to which it has succeeded in enriching 
the total reservoir of material available to its 18-member libraries, 
and also in the extent of the resulting savings it has made possible. 







| There is a great deal in the literature on the MILC and I will not go 
' into it further here. I wished only to identify it as the type of result 
' produced through voluntary cooperation in our region. 

A second example can be found in the Midwest Universities Research 
Association (MURA). MURA is an interinstitutional arrangement es- 
sentially between the physics departments of 15 major universities of 
the Middle West. MURA has moved forward with an advanced design 
of a high energy particle accelerator jointly financed through institu- 
tional membership contributions and federal funds. All participating 
institutions are sharing with scientific talent and fiscal counsel in the 
| management of this enterprise. 

Beyond the many self-generating cooperative projects, we have in our 
region—as perhaps other regions have also—a great deal of interinstitu- 
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tional cooperation between institutions within a given athletic con- 
ference.* 

There is in the Big Ten, for example, a kind of homogeneity of in. 
stitutions which has stimulated an enormous amount of voluntary co- 
operation. It may interest you to know that our Big Ten schools hold 
separate annual meetings of deans of certain academic units, business 
officers, purchasing agents, student union managers, alumni secretaries, 
fund personnel, public relations people, et cetera. 

The presidents of the ten schools are organized as the “Council of 
Ten.” This group meets at least twice annually to discuss a great variety 
of problems of common concern in all ten institutions, far beyond the 
realm of athletics. 

At the last meeting of the Council of Ten, in December, a resolution 
was adopted establishing a special committee consisting of one repre- 
sentative from each of the ten institutions to develop new suggestions 
which might be considered by the Council of Ten for further inter- 
institutional cooperation. I serve on this committee as Minnesota repre- 
sentative. Our first full day’s session on the subject developed 27 specific 
suggestions out of which five were selected for recommendation to the 
presidents. 

Since this committee was working under the jurisdiction of the presi- 
dents I am not at liberty to identify the projects which were suggested 
but, in large measure, they relate to the kinds of studies going on within 
a good many states to improve relationships between colleges and uni- 
versities within a state. We hope to turn our attention to doing the 
same thing between our states. The important point here, I believe, is 
that these Midwestern schools have developed a successful pattern for 
such interstate action on a voluntary basis. This current program, which 
is even now in progress, is typical of the kind of self-stimulated co- 
operation that is characteristic throughout the region. 

I have built the position of my presentation on the thesis that a 
particular degree of effective voluntary interstate cooperation is possible 
because of the peculiar conditions that exist in the Middle West, namely, 
many large, complex institutions, the relatively important role of public 
education and the creditor migration status of the public institutions 
of the region. 

Given these conditions, I believe it would be generally agreed that 
in this region there are certain what might be guardedly described as 
advantages to proceeding on a voluntary basis. We do not involve the 
legislatures of our 12 states in special interstate compact and _ fiscal 
arrangements in higher education. An additional level of management 
and control is not introduced into the higher educational picture of the 
region. Any institution under this arrangement still has relatively free 


11t is interesting to note that in the 12-state Middle Western region there is also 
a high degree of intrastate voluntary cooperation. In Ohio, Indiana, and Minnesota, 
for example, coordination between universities and colleges is managed through 
strong state higher educational associations. 
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play back-and-forth between it and institutions which may not be mem- 
bers of a given arrangement. To the extent voluntary arrangements are 
entered into, they are stimulated generally by the subject-matter people, 
and educational considerations are permitted to remain paramount, 
placing necessary fiscal considerations in a secondary role. If any one 
institution does wish to proceed with a project independently, its rela- 
tionships are not complicated by a compact arrangement. 

This is not an exhaustive list of what I have called advantages, nor 
do I mean to describe them as pure advantages, but certainly there are 
positive advantages to the compacts where they exist. 

I have attempted to indicate carefully that we believe the voluntary 
cooperative arrangement system has worked in the Midwest because of 
certain conditions peculiar to the Midwest. I do not know whether 
the arrangement would have any prospect of success in any other region 
of the country. I do believe, however, that it can be demonstrated that 
the system I have been discussing has worked and is working in this 
region and, therefore, the absence of a compact arrangement in the Mid- 
west need not, and indeed cannot, be regarded as evidence of any lack 
of interest or concern in this part of the nation in the efficiencies, econo- 
mies, and educational advantages that come about through interinstitu- 
tional, interstate cooperation. Indeed, from the evidence we have at 
hand, such cooperation seems to be flourishing on a voluntary basis in 
the Midwest. I believe, therefore, that the conclusion is warranted that 
voluntary interstate cooperation can and is succeeding in our region. 


Regional Cooperation 


Wendell P. Jones 
Lecturer in Education 


University of California at Los Angeles 


RECORDER 


REGIONAL cooperation in higher education, whether achieved through 
informal voluntary actions or through formal interstate compacts, has 
improved and extended educational opportunity for American youth. 
Several interstate compacts are now in effect. In the Midwest, however, 
where voluntary cooperation is proving effective for the larger univer- 
sities, the smaller colleges seem to desire a formal interstate agency to 
provide leadership in long-term planning and action. 

Advantages and disadvantages may be ascribed to both plans. Inter- 
state agencies, whether born of voluntary or compact arrangements, 
should exercise no control over participating institutions, but should 
study in terms of area or regional problems and proposals which have 
originated with faculties, and make recommendations concerning them. 
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Rising enrollments will increase the need for cooperation among 
higher institutions. For the single institution, the costs of maintaining 
the programs of study now offered at a high quality level are prohibitive, 
and contemporary developments are creating the need for new pro- 
grams. Analysis and study of institutions within single states or regions 
will indicate lines of cooperation most desirable for all involved. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 11 was E. R. Jobe, Executive Secretary, Institutions of 
Higher Learning, State of Mississippi, Jackson. 


Chapter 12. 


How and to What Extent Can Higher 
Institutions Within the Same 
Community Coordinate Their Efforts 
in the Interests of Efficiency and 
Economy ?* 
Herbert W. K. Fitzroy 


Administrator 
Richmond Area University Center, Incorporated 
Richmond, Virginia 


THE picture with regard to academic institutions of higher learning 
in larger urban communities all over America is very much the same. 
There will usually be two or three liberal arts colleges with religious 
affiliations. There may be a city college and a technical or professional 
institute. The state university may be located there, or have a branch 
or extension division. Frequently there will be a seminary, and occasion- 
ally a medical college. In small towns within a 50-mile radius there may 
be two or three more colleges; one of them will be a state teachers 
college under a new and slightly deceptive name; and, if the area is 
fortunate, there may be a strong well-endowed, nonsectarian, liberal arts 
college. This is not a pattern, if to use the word suggests that things 
were planned this way. This arrangement is one of the most frightening 
monuments to rugged individualism to be found in America. 

These institutions, however, reflect a substantial part of the American 
dream, and are a testament to our democratic faith in education. They 
had varying origins and were founded usually over the span of the last 
century. Some of them had their beginnings as academies. The state 
teachers college was a female seminary in 1880. The city and state in- 


*The actual title of this paper was “Cooperation Among Institutions of Higher 
Learning in the Community.” 
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stitutions reflect a popular impatience with what the private, sectarian 
colleges were doing. They have been under frequent attack from the 
press, and they have been exposed to the full force of every economic, 
social, and political change. They have waxed and waned with the times, 
but we should observe also that they have been indestructible. Once 
chartered, American colleges and universities have had an extraordinary 
capacity for survival. Their gates sometimes close, but they never re- 
main closed long. They have survived wars, famines, depressions, earth- 
quakes, incompetent teaching, the caprice of trustees, and unbelievable 
maladministration. 

The relations of these institutions with each other are affected by a 
number of factors. I need but mention religious differences. South of 
the Mason-Dixon line there is also the racial complication. Except for 
the several liberal arts colleges, the institutions have differing educa- 
tional objectives. Traditionally, they have all been somewhat competitive 
with each other. They have competed for funds, for students, for faculty 
members, and, too often, for football players. Athletic rivalries have not 
been restricted in their affect to the playing fields, and immature alumni 
have fortified this trivial basis for bad feeling. There are also, admitted 
or not, substantial differences in academic standards. Some of the in- 
stitutions may be relatively rich and some may be poor. The private 
institutions may harbor a submerged but simmering resentment at the 
flow of public funds to municipal and state institutions. The presidents 
of these institutions are liable to have a joking relationship with each 
other, but no one is really being fooled. They seldom meet together. 

Each of the institutions has an inadequate library, but each of them 
is independently planning to build extensive, separate libraries which 
will completely satisfy each of their separate needs. Each of the liberal 
arts institutions project science laboratories housing expensive equip- 
ment which will be in use only a few days during the year. Each of the 
institutions contemplates a faculty, with specialists in each academic 
field, capable of fulfilling all of its respective scholastic requirements 
without reference to the faculties of any of the other institutions and 
in spite of the fact that it can use its specialists only to a limited extent 
in the fields of their specialties. Each of the institutions frequently 
struggles along with separate and inadequate arrangements for feeding 
its students, for providing for the health and guidance of its students, 
for procuring outside lecturers and musical programs, for the develop- 
ment of audio-visual teaching aids, for the purchase of supplies, and 
for the other services incidental, but quite essential, to the educational 
process at what we refer to as the higher level. In general, these in- 
stitutions behave very much as though roads did not exist and that by 
some freak, the telephone, the teletypewriter, the bicycle, and the auto- 
mobile had somehow passed them by, at least for anything but their 
own circumscribed convenience. 

These would hardly seem the circumstances under which any general, 
cooperative plan might develop. Yet if a study is made it will be dis- 
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covered that, though the institutions might seem to be dealing with 
each other at arm’s length, over the years a number of formal, or in- 
formal, cooperative arrangements have been made. The institutions 
offering extension or evening programs will man the courses with faculty 
members from the other institutions. A professor from the seminary will 
be giving a full-time course in philosophy at one of the liberal arts 
colleges. The medical college will rely on state university faculty for the 
liberal arts courses it must offer nurses. Advanced students in chemistry 
from one of the colleges may be using the medical college laboratories, 
Three of the liberal arts colleges may have an arrangement whereby 
only one of them offers summer courses, with a full recognition of credits 
by the others. Two of the institutions may share an auditorium or a 
gymnasium. The university and two of the colleges may have a joint 
degree program in liberal arts and engineering. The professional insti- 
tute and one of the colleges may share an art department chairman. 
These cooperative arrangements were made as a matter of convenience. 
They were not calculated to strengthen the over-all local educational 
situation. —The motivation was too often not the enrichment of the aca- 
demic program but the makeshift saving of pennies by presidents holding 
their cards very close to their chests. In some instances where, for 
example, a faculty member augmented his meager salary by doing night 
teaching in addition to his daytime overload, the profession was done 
a disservice when institutions were relieved of some of the pressure on 
them to pay adequate salaries. Yet, as all the flowers of all our to- 
morrows are in the seeds of today, so in these dissociated acts of co- 
operation are to be found all that is necessary, by way of basic concepts 
or of procedures, for the institutions of the community to strengthen 
themselves by strengthening each other, and, by planning, enable them- 
selves better to fulfill their educational responsibility to the community. 

Two levels of interinstitutional cooperation should be distinguished. 
The first level of cooperative practices includes all of the arrangements 
just mentioned. They are arrangements of convenience. They relieve 
the institution of the necessity for hiring a full-time faculty member, 
or of offering a summer school course, or, temporarily, of building a 
gymnasium. The block booking of lecturers and musical features enriches 
the academic programs at little cost. This is certainly justification 
enough, and these arrangements must not be deprecated, but they 
hardly go to the core of the educational problem. Nothing in their 
practice will alter in the least the structure of higher education. If 
there is at present no rational pattern of relationships which might 
make it possible for institutions as a group to do together what they 
cannot do alone, nothing in the practice of these casual first-level, co- 
operative arrangements will bring it about. They have the advantage, 
however, of being easily entered into, and are important because through 
them a habit of cooperation may be developed. 

The second level of interinstitutional cooperation involves practices 
and relationships which go directly to the heart of the educational 
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responsibility of the college. Implicit in these arrangements is an 
abandonment of the 19th century concept of the college as an institution, 
alone and in isolation, capable of adequately educating its students. 
The concept had some validity at a time when the state of knowledge 
and the ends of education were such that all that was required were 
some benches and books and a few dedicated teachers, but vastly in- 
creased areas of knowledge demanding instruction by specialists, the 
need of expensive, scientific equipment, the proliferation of necessary 
and costly books, have made the concept obsolete in the middle of the 
20th century. Cooperation on this level assumes that in the present 
crisis institutions will not be able to go it alone and do the best educa- 
tional job possible. The essential characteristic of the second level of 
interinstitutional cooperation is that the relationships involve the joint 
planning of significant, educational programs and the sharing, when 
practical, of whatever facilities are required to achieve excellence in 
education. Cooperation at this level means that each institution will 
not think in terms of a library containing all the. books it would like to 
have, without reference to the other libraries in the area. After each 
institutional library has established its basic collection of necessary books, 
areas of specialization should be recognized to be followed by easy 
procedures for the exchange of books, and later perhaps by the estab- 
lishment of a joint depository for little-used books. Cooperation at this 
level means that costly equipment will be purchased jointly by several 
institutions and placed where it is most convenient to all. It means 
that each institution will not seek to man all of its departments with 
specialists, but, instead, the institutions will aspire to peaks of excellence 
in different academic areas, then share the specialists. One institution 
might specialize in languages, for example, assembling a strong faculty 
supported with all the necessary library and research facilities. Seniors 
at the other colleges majoring in languages would then travel to that 
institution for advanced work. Where a specialist could be used full- 
time by two institutions, he would be hired as a cooperative professor 
by both of the institutions. This should be normal, operating procedure. 
The hiring of new faculty members should be preceded by meetings 
of department chairmen of the several institutions to discuss the vacan- 
cies they have to fill. By giving a modicum of thought to the broad 
needs of the area, the faculties might gradually be infiltrated with a 
spread of specialists, to the obvious benefit of all. At this point the 
institutional profile of the college is changing, but it is changing in the 
direction of strength. 

There is a sometimes stated fear that in this transition the college 
will loose its independence. It is no answer to those who express this 
fear to say that each of these cooperative arrangements will be freely 
entered into and that at any point the institution may revert. Nor does 
it satisfy them to suggest that threatened freedom and independence are 
not the real deterrents, but rather the heavy hand of status quo and 
the paralyzing virus of inertia. For the independent way is the easy 
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way, with an almost irresistible appeal to an harassed and soul-weary 
college president. The independent way is simpler and therefore more 
comprehensible to trustees. It is the way of blind loyalty, and therefore 
attractive to alumni. It is the way we would all follow, perhaps, if we 
were college presidents with unlimited funds. How satisfying, without 
conferences and without consultation, to build a library with tier after 
endless tier of books to satisfy students, faculty members—and even the 
librarian; to purchase whatever scientific equipment is desired with no 
thought of cost; to fill the faculty with highly-paid specialists, however 
many other faculties were despoiled. But fortunately, perhaps funds 
are not unlimited, and we must be reasonable in spite of ourselves. 

The cooperative way is the difficult way. New patterns of thought 
on the part of administrators and new patterns of performance on the 
part of faculty members must be developed. Countless conferences and 
endless committee meetings will be necessary. Lengthy consultations 
between institutional administrators must take place. The mere thought 
of the faculty-meeting debates is numbing, for here will be myriad 
issues that will give small men far broader fields than they have ever 
known in which to exercise their limitations. These same issues, of 
course, will give men of vision the opportunity to place their institutions 
on the side of the future. 

In the past, certain distinguished world communities have resolved the 
problems created by the presence of several competing or complementary 
institutions in different ways. At both Oxford and Cambridge the col- 
leges, to give themselves cohesion against the town and to provide an 
administrative modus operandi for the handling of mutual problems, 
created the universities. In London some 70 extremely varied and 
scattered institutions have become organized into the great University 
of London. Six denominational colleges within 70 miles of Toronto 
in Canada federated to become the University of Toronto, one of the 
outstanding educational institutions on this continent. 

But these are alien institutions, and though there have been many 
instances of institutional consolidation in the history of higher educa- 
tion in America, and perhaps ought to be more, the thought of merger, 
or federation, with possible loss of identity, or sacrifice of sovereignty 
runs counter to the American college or university’s concept of itself 
as a completely independent entity. This feeling of independence was 
continually buttressed during the period when a college was able, alone, 
to accomplish the education of its students. Every gift increased its 
sense of its own independence, and though like the donkey running 
after the carrot dangling from its head, it never quite reached it, there 
always seemed to be the possibility. And, after all, endowments were 
increasing; more buildings were being built; libraries were growing; 
more courses were taught; and faculties seemed to be improving. If 
the number of students to be educated could be held at a reasonable 
figure, and if the flow of funds could be comfortably increased, it is 
conceivable that this approach to the problem of accomplishing higher 
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education might work now at least as well as in the past. However, 
we know that the number of students who must be educated will more 
than double in the next decade, and we also know that the cost of the 
quality of education we now offer is skyrocketing and that there is a 
limit to the funds which the magic wands of the development men will 
produce. Also, there has been a growing suspicion in the minds of an 
increasing number of college presidents that the independent pursuit of 
excellence, continued too long, may prove to be self-defeating; that they 
might need help and that neighboring institutions might supply that 
help; and that in return they have facilities or specialties which they 
could offer to share. 

In communities where there are only two or three institutions of 
higher learning, cooperation at all levels is a possibility depending solely 
on the will of the institutions to cooperate. The essential element is the 
determination of the presidents to take advantage of the cooperative 
possibilities. A recent survey in the State of New York revealed that 4 
of the colleges and universities are engaged in some form of cooperative 
activity... In communities where there are a larger number of institu- 
tions, these informal cooperative arrangements continue to be a possi- 
bility, but there is no great likelihood that anything approaching the 
full cooperative advantages will be realized unless some agency exists 
which has cooperation as its continuing concern. There has been de- 
veloping during the past 20 years a new concept, especially adapted to 
this multi-institutional situation. It is the so-called “university center.” 
This concept is purely American. It takes into account the traditional 
independence of our institutions, but is posited on the belief that there 
is a desire on their part to cooperate. The “university center” is the 
creation of the institutions. They become affiliated with it voluntarily, 
and they may leave it at will. 

There are several “university centers,” in the connotation in which 
I am using the term, presently in operation in America, and two recently 
organized associations of colleges for the planning of cooperative pro- 
grams, though not using the name, follow the “university center” 
pattern. The theory behind the “university center” is best illustrated 
by describing the operation of one of them. I will use for this purpose 
the Center established in Richmond, Virginia, in 1946, simply because 
it is the one with which I am most familiar. Originally nine institu- 
tions were affiliated with the Richmond Area University Center. Now 
there are 16.2 Three of these institutions are 100 miles from Richmond, 


'Ertell, Merton W. Interinstitutional Cooperation in Higher Education. A Study 
of Experiences with Reference to New York State. Albany: The University of the 
State of New York, The State Education Department, 1957. 


* College of William and Mary, General Assembly’s Training School for Lay Workers, 
Hampden-Sydney College, Longwood College, Lynchburg College, Mary Washington 
College of the University of Virginia, Medical College of Virginia, Randolph-Macon 
College, Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Richmond Professional Institute of the 
College of William and Mary, Sweet Briar College, Union Theological Seminary, 
University of Richmond, University of Virginia, Virginia State College, Virginia Union 
University. 
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three are 70 miles distant, two are 50 miles distant, one is 25 miles 
distant, one is 15 miles distant, and the remaining six are in the City 
of Richmond. Three of these institutions are universities, seven are 
liberal arts colleges, one is a teachers college with a heavy liberal arts 
emphasis, one is a medical college, one is a state college, one is a Presby- 
terian seminary, one is a school for lay workers, and one is a professional 
institute. Two of them are Negro institutions. Under the stimulus of 
a grant from the General Education Board, the Center was established 
“to strengthen and enlarge the respective programs of the cooperating 
institutions.” There was logic in placing the first emphasis on strengthen- 
ing the programs of the institutions, because these institutions as a 
group were poor compared to institutions in other parts of the country. 

After a number of surveys by committees made up of faculty repre- 
sentatives from the institutions, the following problem areas were recog- 
nized as ones in which a cooperative approach might be successful: the 
high cost of lecturers and the relatively small number of distinguished 
scholars visiting the institutions; the lack of funds made available by 
the institutions for faculty research, especially in the humanities and 
the social sciences; the very limited curricula of the colleges in certain 
academic areas; the confusion and duplication in the adult education 
program; the lack of contact between faculty members of the different 
institutions; inadequate library facilities and duplication in the purchase 
of books and periodicals; lack of information to faculty members con- 
cerning events of common interest occurring on each other’s campuses; 
lack of cooperation in summer school planning; waste and duplication in 
the purchase of educational films; possible savings in the joint purchase 
of supplies and equipment. 

During the decade of its existence the Center has established a Visit- 
ing Scholars Program which annually brings 20 outstanding American 
and foreign scholars to the colleges to address convocations, to speak 
in going classes and seminars, and to consult with faculty members. 
This program was originally subsidized, but is now fully self-sustaining. 

The Research Program of the Center is based on the assumption that 
two types of research are accomplished on college or university campuses. 
There is, first, the obviously significant research in which the qualifica- 
tions of the researcher are clear and the objectives of the project well- 
defined. Much of this type of research takes place on the campuses of 
the well-established and better endowed academic institutions. The 
prime emphasis here is on the researcher and the results, though as an 
incident students are often very much influenced. Heavy support for 
this type of research should come from foundations, industry, and gov- 
ernment. The second type of research has an educational importance 
greater than its importance qua research. It is the research which may 
be accomplished on small campuses, without expensive equipment or 
extensive laboratories. It strengthens the outstanding teacher by rein- 
forcing him in depth. It is the early research by which the young in- 
structor who is the potentially great researcher discovers himself and 
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proves himself. With this second type of research, the fact that research 
is being done, that the researcher wants to do it and is encouraged with 
funds and promotion to accomplish it, is usually more important than 
the nature of the research itself. No earth-shaking results are expected, 
but an educational atmosphere is created in which students are exposed 
to the fascination of research and may be carried beyond the under- 
graduate level. This type of research does not require great sums of 
money and is properly the full responsibility of the college. 

An early concern of the Center was the development of increased 
opportunities for this second type of research, because only two of the 
institutions could be said to have had research programs. Despite the 
fact that the presidents recognized the importance of research to their 
institutions, they have been unable to make provision for it, partly be- 
cause other needs, such as buildings and increased faculty salaries, preoc- 
cupied them, and partly because trustees, especially of the smaller institu- 
tions, lacked an understanding of the educational importance of faculty 
research. Now a research program is administered by the Research 
Council of the Center and funds for research are included regularly in 
the budgets of all of the institutions, save one. Thus, the research 
picture for the area is improved into the indefinite future. Foundation 
funds received by the Center reach 16 relatively small institutions, whose 
faculties frequently include individuals worthy of research support but 
who, as individuals, might have discouraging difficulty finding it. The 
Center has provided the administrative machinery by which research 
grants may be requested, has held research conferences, and has informed 
the faculty members of the institutions of all grants made, so that re- 
search has become an accepted part of the academic life of the area. 

The Cooperative Professors Program was developed primarily to help 
our liberal arts colleges face the educational competition of the larger 
and better endowed institutions, by enabling them to share professors 
and to offer a broader choice of courses and to provide instruction at an 
advanced level where the number of students was small. These new 
professorships were limited to academic fields in which courses were 
not being offered at the time. Institutions unable to afford a full-time 
instructor to teach a few students in an advanced course could afford 
to pay a share of the salary of a teacher thus used cooperatively. There 
have been six such cooperative professors and three more are being 
sought for the academic year 1958. 

In adult education three of our institutions were operating programs 
in Richmond which were competitive and overcast somewhat by a 
tendency to give any course for which there was demand. After several 
conferences and the creation of a Center Council on Adult Education 
the programs were coordinated, the institutions were persuaded to con- 
centrate their offerings in different academic areas, a single catalogue 
was issued, the total number of courses was actually reduced but a more 
coherent total program presented, and the Richmond public schools 
and the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts were drawn into the program. 
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Arrangements for the mutual recognition of credits were made so that 
a bachelor’s degree could be taken at the University of Richmond on 
the basis of evening work. During the five years of the coordinated 
program, enrollments have increased from 3000 to 8000 students, and the 
project has become entirely self-supporting. 

In the field of library affairs, after several surveys which resulted in 
important negative decisions—not to establish a bibliographical center, 
not to create a deposit library, and not to establish a cooperative 
bindery—it was decided to concentrate on strengthening the existing 
libraries, which was done mostly by the distribution of some 4000 
reference volumes, and on organizing the serial holdings of our libraries 
by publishing a Union List of Periodicals. With the financial help of 
several industrial concerns in Richmond, whose research librarians have 
found the Union List valuable as a locator device, the Union List is 
presently being brought up to date before being reissued. 

In 1952 all courses in the humanities taught at Center institutions 
were surveyed and the results studied by appropriate committees which 
made a series of recommendations. The college-by-college comparison 
of what was being offered indicated that certain changes should be con- 
sidered. These matters move slowly, however, because academic patterns, 
even though inexplicable, are not easily changed. 

A project which has been considered and is presently being actively 
reconsidered is the establishment of a Joint Film Library to service all 
of the institutions. Surveys revealed much duplication in the purchase 
of expensive film. It would be hoped that in time the film library, 
should it eventuate, would also become a center for the development 
of audio-visual aids. 

A roster of “Virginia-Born Professors” teaching outside the state has 
been prepared and issued to all deans and department chairmen. This 
project has its academic justification in the fact that a great many in- 
stitutions retire faculty members at 65, an age when many professors 
are at the very peak of their capacity as teachers. It is grounded on the 
assumption that as all good Parisians want to return to Paris before 
they die, so all good Virginians want to return to Virginia. Five of these 
retired professors have already been hired by the institutions. 

A Center Calendar of Events is issued quarterly which includes Center 
announcements as well as public lectures, faculty honors, and events of 
academic interest taking place at each of the Center institutions. 

Only four of these programs could be considered as being on what 
we have defined as the educationally significant second level of inter- 
institutional cooperation—the Research Program, the Cooperative Pro- 
fessors Program, the Survey of the Humanities, and the Adult Education 
Program. The importance of the other programs, however, must not 
be slighted. In themselves they have been considered useful and worth 
while; they have involved much thinking and planning on the part 
of joint faculty committees; and they have been invaluable in creating 
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a climate in which the educationally deeper cooperative programs might 
be furthered. 

As we have already noted, the number of cooperative ventures under- 
taken by American institutions has been steadily increasing, and the 
rather elementary lesson reiterated, that several institutions can fre- 
quently do together what they cannot do alone. The crucial difference 
between the “university center” and cooperative projects organized 
to accomplish a specific limited objective, such as providing lecturers 
or coordinating library activities, is that the “university center” has a 
separate and continuing existence and provides the machinery not only 
for administering existing cooperative programs but also for stimulating 
and inaugurating new ones. A cooperative dynamic is developed in 
which one cooperative program suggests the possibility of another, until 
the administrators and faculty members of the affiliated institutions 
find themselves to a surprising degree thinking cooperatively. 

A perfect illustration of the working of this cooperative dynamic is 
to be found in the Richmond Center’s most recent cooperative activity. 
A year ago when the Union Theological Seminary received as a me- 
morial gift an extraordinarily well-equipped FM radio station, instead 
of going on the air solely to serve its own ends, it immediately expressed 
a willingness to share the use of its station with other Center institutions. 
A coordinating committee was set up and today station WRFK is broad- 
casting five hours a day. A printed weekly program and newspaper 
advertising are provided partially from Center funds. Two Center in- 
stitutions in Richmond, which offered courses in radio techniques from 
studios which were not on the air, now give their students the experience 
of live broadcasts at the moderate cost of a telephone line. The Center 
itself and three institutions outside Richmond have regular weekly hours 
of broadcasting, and the Richmond city library and the public schools 
have been brought into the program. A cooperative professorship in 
radio and television techniques has been approved and will be shared 
by the Seminary and one of the other institutions. This arrangement 
is not only educationally desirable but is valuable in the community 
public relations of the institutions participating. From the standpoint 
of the Seminary, its radio station will be heard by a far larger audience 
than if it were on the air alone. 

At the end of its first decade the Center is now moving into a second 
phase of development. Sixteen institutions will constitute the Center 
under its new name, University Center in Virginia. These institutions 
group themselves in clusters, six are in Richmond, two are five miles 
apart in Farmville, three are within 11 miles of each other in Lynchburg, 
one is 15 miles out of Richmond and could cooperate with either the 
Richmond institutions or an affiliated institution in Fredericksburg, the 
same would hold for another of the institutions 20 miles from Richmond, 
at Petersburg. The University of Virginia and William and Mary stand 
equidistant from Richmond, both of them being a little over an hour’s 
drive away. The new federal system of highways will bring all of these 
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institutions nearer to Richmond. The Center is presently making plans 
to bring into the area an outstanding educator, preferably a recently 
retired university president of broad experience, who would command 
the respect of our faculties, to be available generally on a consultative 
basis, but who would work closely with these clusters of institutions in 
their local cooperative programs. It would be extremely difficult to find 
such a person for each of these clusters, and even if it were possible it 
would be a very costly approach to the problem. A single such person, 
however, working out of the Center with all of these groups over a three. 
or four-year period, would not only make the original analysis of co- 
operative possibilities for each group, but would be on hand to advise 
and support each program during the crucial first years. These local 
programs would involve the deepest cooperative planning—the sharing 
of faculty, specialization in course offerings, joint use of facilities and 
expensive equipment, library coordination, joint medical services, and 
any other cooperative possibilities that might develop. The part of the 
Center would be to support these local programs with all of the general 
programs now in operation, to administer the activities of the consultant, 
and to encourage the local programs by keeping each group of institu- 
tions informed of what the others were doing or contemplating. 

At present there are at least 17 areas over America where from four 
to twelve institutions of higher learning are in the process of organizing, 
or have asked for foundation help to organize themselves for cooperative 
purposes. Most of these institutions are located in or near large com- 
munities and a number of them are thinking in terms of something 
approximating the “university center” type of organization. If this 
were to happen and the number of these centers were slowly to increase 
to 30, then one might contemplate a more expansive type of cooperation 
between these “centers” in the national community. Information with 
regard to their different programs could be exchanged. They would 
each be kept informed of the progress of experiments the others were 
attempting. A visiting scholars’ program could be arranged on a national 
basis which would easily justify importing the world’s scholarly great 
from wherever they were. These centers, guaranteeing the sound ad- 
ministration of research funds, might be attractive to industries or 
foundations desiring to invest grants in the able faculty members of 
smaller institutions, with the intent of encouraging the institutions, in 
time, to assume this responsibility themselves. In the same way it might 
seem desirable to make grants to the centers for these clusters of institu- 
tions not only to make educational self-studies, but to appraise them- 
selves in relation to each other and to the community which they serve. 
Such a national development of “university centers” would involve as 
many as from 300 to 400 colleges and universities. A substantial lift 
might be given to higher education throughout the nation, yet each 
institution would retain its sovereign independence and its freedom. 
All of this, of course, assumes that the plans are here to stay. 
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In closing I would like to quote from a recent article by Samuel B. 
Gould, President of Antioch College. He writes 


There are not so many as a double handful of colleges in this 
country capable because of their resources of going it alone during 
the next twenty-five years. We can survive and grow in strength 
by intelligent interaction or many of us will ultimately perish 
separately as our offerings become steadily more inadequate. I do 
not say this to be dramatic or sound the voice of doom; I say it 
because it is the simple truth.* 


Coordination for Efficiency and 
Economy 
George H. Gloege 


Professor of Science 
Eastern Montana College of Education 


RECORDER 


WITH predicted increases in student enrollment, increasing costs, and 
public pressure for economy, there is need for coordination between 
institutions in the same community. 

Coordination ranges from the sharing of a college professor or lecturer 
to the development of university centers with sharing of equipment, 
mass purchasing, pooling of research facilities, libraries, et cetera. Other 
areas of promise include coordination of adult education, joint TV 
programming, and coordination in specialized fields, such as nursing 
education. Students may be exchanged between near-by campuses. 

Loss of individuality and independence need not follow coordination, 
but individual institutional freedom may decrease. While coordinated 
efforts may cost more money, the increase is minimal in terms of the 
enrichment possible. 

Some new careers for faculty members willing to travel between 
campuses seem to be indicated and coordination may alleviate some 
shortages in teaching specialists. 

An encouraging note is that foundations seem to be interested in 
grants for such unique programs. 


$Gould, Samuel B. “Let’s Share Our Teachers.” (Editorial) New York Herald Tribune, 
February 7, 1958. 

NOTE: Chairman of Group 12 was Simeon E. Leland, Dean, College of Liberal 
Arts, Northwestern University; resource person was Robert H. McCambridge, Ad- 
ministrative Secretary, University of Rochester. 
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Chapter 13. 


What Are Appropriate Extension 
Services for the Colleges and 
Universities? 


J. R. Morton 
Dean, Extension Division 
University of Alabama 


A CENTURY ago the answer to the question of determining appropriate 
extension services for colleges and universities would have been confined 
almost entirely to the realm of theory. During the last 50 or 60 years, 
however, this country has seen the growth of a great variety of activities 
by which colleges and universities have extended their educational 
services outside the framework of campus classes and research with which 
they had been primarily and traditionally concerned. The majority of 
these services have been provided by those publicly supported multi- 
purpose institutions usually described as “universities.” These activities 
have not been confined to such institutions, however, and many privately 
financed universities and single-purpose colleges have developed ex. 
tension services of high quality and of great value to their particular 
clientele. 

These services include 
1. Classes offered at times and places other than the regularly scheduled 
campus activities. 

2. Correspondence courses and library materials provided by mail. 

3. Conferences, short courses, and institutes. 

4. Instruction by radio and television broadcasts. 

5. Numerous auxiliary services through which assistance is given to 
elementary and secondary schools, business and industrial groups, pro- 
fessional and technical associations, and civic and cultural organizations. 

It is difficult to identify precisely the extent of these services because 
many of them involve no registration or record keeping. They are 
widely patronized, however, with somewhere between 25 and 35 per cent 
of the population using them regularly. Many of these activities are 
concerned with the earning of credits applicable to college degrees 
others provide opportunities aimed directly at increasing earning c 
pacities; many are used by individuals interested only in the continua 
tion of their personal growth. 

It should be understood that the above-mentioned activities, known 
variously as college or university extension services, evening colleges, 
programs of continuing education, adult education services, and occe 
sionally as institutes, do not include the agricultural extension services 
jointly maintained by the land-grant colleges and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. These activities represent an important and 
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unique educational service and even though there is some similarity in 
name, they are distinctly different from the general extension services 
being considered here. 

Many of the general extension services maintained by institutions of 
higher education in this country were initiated because a particular in- 
stitution was unable to refuse a request from some influential group. 
It may be that a candid examination of the question we are considering 
should be stated in some such way as “what kinds of requests for ex- 
tension services can colleges and universities in this country today afford 
to refuse?”, although I should be reluctant to admit the evasion of edu- 
cational leadership implied in this statement. A recent study of certain 
aspects of our topic concludes with this remarkable and inclusive obser- 
vation 


If there are unmet “college-level” educational needs in the com- 
munity, and if meeting such needs would violate no important 
element of institutional policy or philosophy, and if such action 
can also bring significant values to the college, is it not both ex- 
pedient and appropriate for each college to examine carefully its 
opportunities and possible obligations in this field. . . 


It is obvious that our question also needs to be focused even more 
sharply because there are many kinds of colleges and universities. In 
my opinion, there is a different answer to the question for junior colleges, 
for publicly and privately supported institutions, for single-purpose col- 
leges and for multipurpose institutions. A valid answer also depends on 
the accepted purposes and responsibilities of a specific institution, the 
clientele it can serve, and the resources and leadership at its disposal. 
The history and traditions of an institution and of the community it 
serves are also factors which must be taken into consideration. 

As my own experience has been almost entirely with the multi-purpose 
institutions we usually call universities, I should like to make a few 
comments about them. The university, as we know it, has as its primary 
functions, (1) encouragement of the discovery of truth; (2) organization 
and preservation of knowledge; and (3) the promotion of understanding 
for the sole purpose of service to mankind. Other institutions of higher 
learning, while often not so unrestricted as to clientele and universality 
of purpose, nevertheless probably share in varying degrees the responsi- 
bilities for accomplishment of these same ends. 

While the principal service pattern of colleges and universities in 
this country has been primarily concerned with provision of educa- 
tional opportunities for young people between the ages of 16 and 25, 
who devote full time to their studies for approximately 3/4 of each year 
during a period of from four to seven years, there now seems to be 
some question as to whether or not any such institution today can afford 
to ignore the opportunities for bringing the benefits of knowledge to 
bear on the problems of humanity by other and perhaps more direct 
means in addition to these traditional arrangements. During the last 
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century and a half many college and university faculties have become 
greatly interested in these additional opportunities for service as their 
campus student bodies have declined in numbers, but many of these 
same faculty groups lost interest in these added opportunities when the 
student bodies on their campuses again approached capacity. 

During the last half-century, however, most of the publicly supported 
universities have, either because of pressures from their appropriating 
agencies or as a result of the foresight of their leadership, or both, 
developed large and numerous areas of service in addition to their tra- 
ditional campus operations. In varying degrees such services have also 
developed as a part of the programs of many private and single-purpose 
institutions. A recent study of more than 400 of the leading liberal arts 
colleges in this country showed that about six out of every ten of these 
maintained extension services of various kinds. 

Accompanying the growth of these services has been the identification 
of a number of problems, most of which are not easily resolved. I do 
not believe we are likely to reach many valid conclusions at the present 
time unless we are aware that continuous operation of extension services 
necessitates the facing and resolving of such matters as 
1. How are these services to be financed? 

2. How are they to be related to the institution’s existing instructional 
departments? 

3. Are they to be staffed by separate faculties? 

4. To what extent are regular faculty members to be utilized in these 
services and will they receive extra compensation for this work? 

5. What departments of the institution are equipped to give really 
substantial assistance to people directly concerned with the day-to-day 
problems of life? 

6. How can competent leadership for these services be located, de- 
veloped, and retained? 

7. What sort of administrative arrangements are necessary for the effec 
tive operation of extension services? 

In fact, many of our answers may have to be determined by con- 
sideration of the alternatives we would have to face in our attempts 
to resolve such problems as these. Nevertheless, college and university 
extension services have grown steadily in this country for the last 10 or 
15 years, and it is my opinion that this growth has only begun. 
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Extension Services 


John H. Hutchinson 
Dean, Community College 
Drake University 
RECORDER 


THERE is a growing tendency for all extension services to be considered 
as an integral part of the total program of the college or university. 
Consequently, governing boards, administrative staffs, and faculties, 
through their concerted action, select, develop, and evaluate extension 
services in light of the philosophy, functions, facilities, and resources 
of the whole institution. 

Particular services provided depend upon the clientele to be served 
and the geographical location of the college or university. While each 
institution is free to determine whether it will offer any such services, 
it cannot refuse the increasing need for continuing education without 
careful consideration. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 13 was Hugh B. Masters, Director, Georgia Center for 
Continuing Education, The University of Georgia; resource person was D. G. Morrison, 
Specialist, Community and Junior Colleges, Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 


Chapter 14. 


How Can Optimum Utilization of 
Currently Available Institutional 
Facilities Be Assured ?* 


James F. Blakesley 
Administrative Coordinator of Schedules and Space 
Purdue University 


MY views on this problem are those of a university administrator, re- 
sponsible for coordinating “Schedules and Space” at Purdue University. 
I am an engineer by training, having received a degree in mechanical 
engineering from Purdue in 1950. My viewpoint, then, is that of an 
administrator-engineer rather than that of an administrator-educator, 
and I think it is important that this statement be made so that everyone 
will understand what sort of “eyes” I see through when I look at the 
educational process in action at colleges and universities. 


*The actual title of this paper was “How Can Optimum Utilization of Currently 
Available Instructional Facilities Be Assured? 
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As a starting point, I want to emphasize that only through knowledge, 
understanding, and a spirit of mutual cooperation can optimum utiliza. 
tion of currently available institutional facilities be assured. This effort 
cannot be the sole obligation of the faculty, or the college president, or 
the governing boards, but must be the joint effort of all who are asso- 
ciated with and interested in higher education. It seems to me that lack 
of understanding and conventions of scheduling are the greatest stum- 
bling blocks to better utilization. Many will pay the price necessary to 
conform to the past, but we may not have any choice but to change 
when the tidal wave of students is upon us. Therefore, we should take 
this opportunity—before the storm—to appraise our current habits and 
practices, and evaluate our position in order to guarantee that optimum 
utilization is and will be assured. 


What Is Optimum Utilization? 


In order to judge what optimum utilization really is, we must first 
agree on some acceptable criterion on which to base our judgment. In 
one case it may be to maximize the use of facilities; in another it may 
be to maximize the use of the staff; in another it may be to minimize 
costs (for maximum utilization of faculties does not always minimize 
costs). An optimum condition under one criterion, therefore, is most 
likely to be different from an optimum condition under another criterion. 

The optimum for a university is a relative matter and is what the 
university defines the optimum to be. If the criterion is to maintain the 
“status quo” and not to increase the institution’s enrollment, or to change 
relative costs, then optimum utilization can be assured by not changing 
any of the conditions that now exist in a given institution. If this be 
the case, we need go no further. 

On the other hand, if the criterion is to minimize physical plant costs 
and to offer an educational environment to as many acceptable students 
as possible, then some minimum physical plant cost and maximum en- 
rollment figure would be the basis for judging the effectiveness of each 
solution. If this is the case, a number of avenues are open for further 
consideration. 


Three Avenues of Approach and Their Limitations 


Of the many different avenues of approach, three seem to hold key 
answers for a wide range of possible solutions. They include the ex- 
tended use of the full calendar year, the extended use of the existing 
academic week, and the reassignment of space based on need. Each has 
its own advantages and disadvantages, and each will be considered 
separately. 

1. The extended use of the full calendar year. Here it is my wish to 
focus attention on the additional weeks of instruction that would be 
available each year if we made greater use of June, July, and August. 
Some institutions have found ways of overcoming the natural tendency 
on the part of students to avoid academic work during the summer. 
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Others have not. If the student population were willing or were en- 
couraged to change their instilled habits (cultivated in the primary and 
secondary levels of education) of being “free” during the summer time, 
at least 4% more students could be handled in existing facilities. 

Changes, however, would have to occur in the thinking and in the 
habits of the faculty and administrative officials, and in financial recog- 
nition from donors and legislative groups. Professional development 
of the staff would be hindered unless each staff member were granted, 
say, one semester in three for self-development. The experience gained 
during the war years clearly pointed to the abnormal drain on the 
talents of our instructional staff because of year-round classwork. The 
same is not as true of the student—he is gaining knowledge and is 
profiting from others’ experiences without the monotony of doing the 
same thing over and over again. Many GI’s completed a normal four- 
year academic course of instruction in three calendar years, with ap- 
parent success. 

This is the area for the greatest single move toward one kind of 
optimum use of facilities. Increasing the summer use of present facilities 
would not require more nonresidential or residential space of any kind, 
but would require the greatest single change in the habits and thinking 
of our total population. 

2. The extended use of the existing academic week. A solution pos- 
sibly somewhat less effective, but more attainable, is the much more 
complete use of our existing facilities during the normal periods of 
instruction. 

Most institutions claim they operate on at least a 40-hour week, but 
if you look more closely you will find, I am sure a tendency on the 
part of most to have either or both of what might be called “fading 
afternoon” and “lost week-end” uses of existing facilities. Now this 
tendency to avoid using the afternoon and late weekday hours is solely 
one of individual preference and not one attributable to scheduling dif- 
ficulties. As a point of reference, most institutions operate their class- 
rooms and laboratories on the average of less than 23 hours per week. 

This is a far cry from a 40-hour average. It should be recognized, 
however, that it would be poor planning to assume a perfect 40-hour 
average use as a basis for new construction or optimum utilization of 
existing facilities—it would be just as wrong to assume a 23-hour 
average. In a few limited cases a 40-hour average has been attained, 
but only through abnormal controls on course and curricular content. 
From my experience, a 33-hour use can be reached, with a 36-hour use 
being a practical maximum. Some small institutions will also have low 
laboratory utilization because of the very nature of their size—they 
simply do not have sufficient students to make full use of their labora- 
tories. The same is true of the large institutions requiring highly spe- 
cialized facilities for highly specialized courses with small enrollments. 
Utilization standards, therefore, should not be the judge and the jury— 
only the measure of exception. All facilities above a certain use-factor, 
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required by the nature of the course, should not be questioned—all 
below should have to be justified. 

Now, some may say that this effort to make much more complete use 
of the existing academic week is educationally unsound, that classes 
should only be taught in the morning and labs in the afternoon. My 
response to that statement is, why? Do we not have successful night 
classes arranged for students and their teachers, both of whom hold other 
jobs during the day? Then why the distinction between morning and 
afternoon? The only real problem involved is the need for very careful 
planning of the entire “Schedule of Classes” to attain full use of facili. 
ties, but it can be done and all that is required is a willingness on the 
part of students and staff to accept the “unpopular hours” as a means 
of providing educational opportunities for more students. 

It should also be pointed out that the concentration of classes during 
the morning hours, or an attempt to concentrate at any hour, is not 
in keeping with the educational objectives of any institution of higher 
learning desiring to offer a wide selection of courses for its students. If 
we were to choose hours for courses without regard to the curricular 
needs of the student and the course-time relationship, then in effect we 
would be dictating to the student that he could choose from only a 
limited selection of courses and possibly not even a selection to which 
he should normally have been assigned. 

We need to offer courses during a wide range of hours, based on actual 
student-course requirements, in order that the student may progress at a 


rate at least equal to his mental capacity. Why not allow the gifted 
student to take more of the regular courses during a given term and the 
slower student fewer courses during a given term? This would allow 
the gifted student to progress more rapidly and to take additional 
courses at the upper level or to attend graduate school at an earlier age. 

Now, I have considered this flexibility in scheduling, for it has two 
axioms and a resulting corollary. 


Axiom I 


If all courses are taught at one time (say, only at nine o'clock on 
Monday—which I recognize is absurd, but so are other current practices), 
then the student could take only one, one-hour course during a given 
term. The staff requirements would be at a maximum, for each staff 
member could teach only one hour a week, and the facility require. 
ments would also be at a maximum, for each course and division would 
require a separate room. 


Axiom II 


On the other hand, if all class sessions were taught at different hours 
(which is just as absurd), then the student could select any course offered 
and could progress at any rate he chose. There would be no staff con- 
flicts in hours, and if one instructor were capable he could teach all 
courses. Also, if one type of room were adequate for all types of course 
instruction, only one room would be required. 
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Now please recognize that the institution operating on a 20-hour week 
is much less effective in its use of staff and space, and more restrictive in 
student-course selectivity than the institution that operates on a 40-hour 
week. The institution with the 20-hour week has a much more rigid 
schedule than does the one with 40 hours, where the student can progress 
more rapidly. 


Corollary 


Therefore, the effectiveness of the system is dependent upon the time 
distribution (not concentration) of classes over as broad a period of time 
during a given academic week as each institution’s philosophy allows. 
The more “effective” hours in the academic week, the more effective the 
system, the greater the selectivity of courses, the higher the utilization of 
staff, and the greater the use of space with a corresponding increase in 
the institution’s enrollment capacity. 

This solution does require a further look at the total available space, 
for even though it might be possible to handle more students in the 
existing classrooms and laboratories, less than ¥4 the total nonresidential 
floor area is normally used for these purposes. Therefore, we could 
expect to have increased nonresidential space needs proportional to 
more than ¥% the percentage increase in student enrollments and in- 
creased residential space requirements directly proportional to the per- 
centage increase in student enrollments. 

3. Reassignment of existing space based on need. Some of the ques- 
tions appearing under such a heading would be: Do you have some 
classrooms that are too large, some too small? Are you short of office 
or library space and long on classrooms? Do you have idle or dead 
storage space that could be converted to usable space? Are some de- 
partments favored with excess space while others go wanting? These are 
typical questions that should be answered if you want to be assured of 
optimum utilization. 

Correct answers to these questions may prove beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that some institutions are operating beyond optimum conditions; 
that even though they have effectively used classrooms and laboratories, 
their office, library, gymnasium, and research facilities may be far below 
par. Therefore, in any space study the total space requirements of all 
departments should be appraised, not just the classrooms and labora- 
tories. 

This is a solution that requires the most complete space analysis. It 
can give us an answer to optimum utilization but could increase or 
decrease costs and enrollments depending on each institution’s space 
requirements and enrollment levels. 

For a complete explanation of this solution we should here completely 
detail the techniques of space analysis, the advantages and disadvantages 
of the different techniques, the terminology, et cetera; but sufficient 
published data are now available to more than adequately serve this 
purpose. They include the California and Big Ten Cost and Statistical 
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Study; the study of 27 schools conducted by the Indiana Conferences 
on Higher Education, in keeping with last year’s conference resolutions; 
and the Manual for Studies of Space Utilization in Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 

I do not feel it necessary, therefore, to categorize and describe in 
detail the techniques of space analysis. I should, however, like to take 
this opportunity to point out some of the pitfalls of space utilization, 


Pitfalls of Space Utilization 


To begin with, let me list a few of these pitfalls with which I have 
become acquainted, namely, (1) overemphasis; (2) lack of interest; (3) 
uncertainty; (4) unfairness. 

Overemphasis is the pitfall that all may encounter because of pressing 
space needs, but take time and look more broadly at your total institu- 
tional requirements. The loud cries for more classrooms may be un- 
founded; the needs for adequate faculty compensation more pressing, 
To the pleasant surprise of one of Purdue’s deans, for example, the 
report recommendations for recent new construction emphasized the 
benefits of a lower level of laboratory utilization than had been orig. 
inally established. It was found that the teaching requirements were 
such that any attempt to attain maximum space utilization resulted in 
a significantly higher operating cost. Therefore, in terms of long-run 
economy the labs were designed for minimum operating costs, not 
maximum space utilization. 

Lack of interest is the pitfall that many of us encounter day in and 
day out. Few people are interested in what I like to call “utilization of 
resources” unless it starts to affect them or their immediate associates. 
Few can see the reason, or more directly, the guarantee of success or 
financial reward for doing a better job. 

Uncertainty follows closely that of lack of interest. It is the pitfall 
encountered in dealing with those who do not understand the reasons 
for changes. It requires patience and understanding and must be ac 
companied by an agreeable conviction of fulfillment—salesmanship. 

Unfairness is the pitfall to be most carefully guarded against. To be 
hasty in one’s judgments, especially without the facts, can cause some 
serious difficulties. There must be an acceptable reason for all decisions, 
but exceptions should be made whenever required. Therefore, treat 
all alike; do not differentiate without justification. Honest mistakes 
are not criticized, but this is no excuse for making them in large 
numbers. 

In essence: please take today’s opportunity and plan wisely for the 
future. As was indicated at the beginning, only knowledge (of facilities, 
their use, interrelating cost factors, and educational objectives and re- 
quirements), understanding (of the various solutions and their limita 
tions), and a spirit of mutual cooperation (by all concerned) will assure 
optimum utilization of existing institutional facilities. 
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Optimum Utilization of Facilities 


John L. Lounsbury 
President 
San Bernardino Valley College 


RECORDER 


IT is a vital necessity that every collegiate institution use its physical 
facilities to their utmost capacity. Only by attempting to work out such 
a program can institutions hope to accommodate the present and future 
demands of all students who seek admission. 

The optimum use of physical facilities depends primarily on effective 
planning of class schedules. While effective planning may limit choice 
of rooms, hours of instruction, and instructors, it need not disrupt 
sequence of courses or student progress in fulfilling requirements for 
graduation. The best success in making schedules that guarantee opti- 
mum use of physical facilities can be achieved through the use of 
electronic tabulations or through well-controlled, centralized, admin- 
istrative procedures. 

Space coordination and assignment of facilities should not create a 
conflict between fiscal needs and academic requirements. Such conflicts 
can be avoided by the cooperative development of formulas applying 
alike to all departments and segments of the institution. 

Optimum use of physical facilities means 60 per cent of all student 
stations in use all during the day. Urban institutions without student 
housing must provide campus facilities in which students may live and 
study when not in classrooms. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 14 was Robert E. McConnell, President, Central Wash- 
ington College of Education; resource person was James I. Doi, Director of Institutional 
Research, University of Colorado. 
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Chapter 15. 


How Are the Curricular, Teaching, and 
Personnel Problems Currently Facing 
W ell-Established Programs of General 


Education Being Met? 
Edward A. Carlin 
Dean, The Basic College 
Michigan State University 


GENERAL education is no longer a new idea, but whether it is becom. 
ing mature or merely older is a matter for concern. Furthermore, pro- 
grams in general education have become respectable. The college or 
university catalogue that fails to call attention to its general education 
curriculum is rapidly becoming an oddity. There is substantial literature 
in the field. Hundreds, yes thousands, of studies have been conducted 
and the results reported. In fact, there are even schools of thought within 
the so-called “general education movement.” Such developments are 
not surprising nor on the face of it are they matters for anxiety. Most 
ideas that point the way to change are greeted first as the mark of the 
heretic and then, if not rejected outright, are submitted to a process 
of adaptation, interpretation, adjustment, and rationalization until they 
can be fitted into some larger framework of values, prejudices, and 
vested interests. Finally, the casuistry becomes complete when men begin 
to say, “But, of course, we always believed that.” It seems to me that 
general education has just about reached the latter point. In fact, we 
seem to have reached a state where those who are not convinced usually 
preface their caveats with, “I think general education is fine, but .. .” 
If, then, general education has achieved wide acceptance even though 
that acceptance may be no more than nominal in many quarters, and if 
it now has a history of some consequence, it would seem likely that some 
observations could be made concerning the essential characteristics of 
general education, the way such programs are organized and imple. 
mented, and the characteristics of particularly successful programs, with 
all of these observations aimed at throwing some light upon our ques- 
tions. I believe it is possible to do so. 

It is commonplace to say that general education programs vary 
greatly, and of course they do. In certain institutions the program is 
very closely associated with an increased emphasis on counseling and 
guidance. In other institutions general education is equated entirely 
with a prescribed program. In others the emphasis may be upon the 
improvement of instruction. In still others the development of broad 
interdisciplinary courses may be the dominant theme. And yet in other 
cases it has been tied very closely, strangely enough, to utilitarian con- 
cepts of consumer buying, food and nutrition, et cetera. I am quite 
certain that general education has received both credit and blame for 
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developments in higher education which need not be and perhaps were 
not associated with general education at all. Take the matter of im- 
proving instruction, for example. I think it is true that instructors in 

neral education programs have been quite sensitive to this problem. 
And I think they have frequently irritated their colleagues in special 
courses and programs by speaking and writing as though improving 
instruction were either the sole concern or solely the concern of in- 
structors in general education courses. And while general education 
programs have been studied intensively and while the individuals con- 
cerned with them have been amenable to evaluation, here, too, it 
would be claiming both too much and too little to associate general 
education with systematic testing and evaluation. 

I should like to suggest that there are two characteristics of a general 
education program that will distinguish it from special education, in- 
cluding special education in the liberal arts. First, general education 
is that minimum liberal education in both the arts and the sciences 
which should be included as part of the educational experience of every 
college or university graduate. The second distinguishing characteristic 
in my judgment is that the conventional disciplinary lines are broken, 
and the focus of courses has shifted from preparation for additional 
work in the same area to a course that may be the only formal in- 
tellectual experience the student will have in that particular area. 

It is these characteristics that differentiate the problems of teaching, 
curriculum, and personnel from such problems in specialized or pro- 
fessional programs. The inclusion-exclusion process of curriculum de- 
velopment is one example. In the general education program the degree 
of difficulty in decision-making becomes so great as to be almost a 
difference in kind in comparison with a more orthodox offering. It is a 
difficult matter to reach decisions regarding the amount, the kind, and 
the level of physical science that should be included in the education 
of a chemical engineer. It is an infinitely more difficult task to reach 
such decisions for an entire student population. Personnel and teaching 
problems follow a similar pattern. It is a simpler task to develop and 
teach a narrower and more specialized course, particularly when the 
students are emotionally committed either because of special interests or 
vocational aspirations. An additional hurdle is the fact that in higher 
education the rewards and the prestige are most frequently conferred 
upon the specialist who has carved out his own narrow niche for teach- 
ing and research. In addition, the happenstance that general education 
courses are most frequently found in the first two years of the under- 
graduate curriculum has resulted in the usual handicaps flowing from 
the “pecking order” in American education. Further, courses in general 
education have not been ready-made in the sense that courses in the 
principles of economics, mathematics, or physics have been ready-made. 
It is probable that this situation is changing, but if it involves the mar- 
riage of general education courses to conventional textbooks, it is prob- 
ably an unhealthy development. Finally, there are very few graduate 
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programs designed either to train instructors for general education teach- 
ing and research or, even more importantly, to encourage a favorable 
attitude toward such programs. 

Yet, in spite of the difficulties enumerated, general education has 
become an important part of American undergraduate programs. And 
this is true in the operational sense as distinguished from catalogue and 
bulletin descriptions. ‘Through the general literature, the special studies 
published, and through institutional visitation, one becomes aware that 
not only are there a number of flourishing general education programs, 
but that their common goals are approached in many different ways. 
When one considers the heterogeneity of American institutions of higher 
learning and of their student populations, this is not surprising. One 
institution may have a strong program under the direction of a faculty 
committee. In another, one college or division of the institution may 
devote all or part of its energies to the program. However, while the 
details of general education programs may differ widely, including such 
things as administrative organization, the organization and selection of 
course materials, and even the philosophic basis for the courses included 
in the program, yet every successful program, it seems to me, has had 
certain characteristics in common with others in that category. 

I should like to discuss briefly certain of these characteristics which 
appear to me to be common to every successful general education pro- 
gram. I cannot offer neat statistical proof concerning their level of 
significance, nor do I make claims for a statistically valid sample, but 
these are my impressions and I pass them on to you for whatever they 
may be worth. 

I would mention first as a characteristic of a successful program the 
courage of the faculty. The development of a general education pro- 
gram constitutes a disruptive force on the campus of any institution. 
Change may be the only certainty in this life but the deliberate, self- 
conscious decision to bring it about in the college curriculum takes 
courage. The college professor with an average of something better than 
20 years of association with education is comparable to the man who did 
not much like his old hair shirt but had become acclimated to its 
irritations. Not only does general education as a new program con- 
stitute a change but it seems to carry within it the obligation for de- 
liberate, self-conscious, and constant change. Further, the guidelines 
are not particularly clear for any single institution’s embarking upon such 
a course. Programs in general education have had a more than usual 
tendency to become adjusted to and to reflect the purposes of particular 
institutions, thereby making their export from one campus to another 
a most difficult if not impossible task. Samuelson’s Principles of Eco- 
nomics can be taught at M.I.T. or at a small church-related liberal arts 
college in the South. This is not true of a general education course in 
the social sciences. There is, of course, the grave risk of failure, and on 
every campus can be found those who wish to make general education 
failures public. There are genuine questions, too, of the competence of 
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the administration, faculty, and students to carry such a program through. 
Would it not perhaps be better to continue with the more familiar and 
orthodox program even if it is not entirely satisfactory rather than 
to risk chaos in what may appear to be a completely uncharted sea? 
It takes courage, too, to break the tie with graduate school training, 
including the special kind of foolhardiness necessary to break through 
the careful fences that graduate training has built not only around the 
separate disciplines, but around the subdivisions of those disciplines 
themselves. As I stated earlier, I do not believe there are instruments 
that can measure precisely the existence of this kind of courage but it 
can be distinguished by certain hallmarks, the most important of which 
perhaps is the kind of disrespect for prevailing custom that is also 
characteristic of the creative scientist or poet. Mere courage is no more 
sufficient in the development of successful general education programs, 
however, than it is in the successful pursuit of any goal. It must, there- 
fore, be accompanied by other characteristics and where the program 
is vital and distinguished, it is. 

I would state that, without exception, where programs of general 
education are distinguished, there can be found active, interesting, and 
well-planned programs of in-service training. The mere courage to 
change is not enough. There must be direction. The in-service training 
program can be a first step toward and away from floundering and 
chaos. It can provide the important subject-matter competence and 
therefore the confidence that the professor may have found so comfort- 
able in the narrower area provided by his graduate training. In-service 
training programs can and should involve substance, philosophy, dis- 
ciplinary methodology, and instructional technique. Such programs may 
be formal or informal in nature; they may involve single departments 
or divisions of an institution, or the entire institution. They are prob- 
ably most successful when they reach out to involve the scholarly and 
research interests of the individuals who participate. 

It would be naive to disregard the difficulties likely to be encountered 
in the development of an in-service training program. The faculty may 
be already overworked with large student loads, committee responsi- 
bilities, student advising, and other institutional responsibilities. If a 
program of in-service training is conceived as being of benefit solely to 
the institution or as antithetical to the professional and research in- 
terests of the professor, it is unlikely that it will engender very much 
enthusiasm on his part. This brings me to a third characteristic of 
successful general education programs, one which is impotent by itself 
but which must be present if the program is to be a success. 

I speak, of course, of strong administrative support. Regardless of 
how the general education program may be organized, it must-have an 
important place in administrative decisions if it is to flourish. This 
carries quite beyond an occasional speech by the president or the aca- 
demic dean, pointing to the significance of and the institution’s interest 
in general education. Administrative support must, of course, include 
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interest and understanding, and it is appropriate that these matters be 
underlined in speeches or reports to the governing board. 

It is far more important, however, that administrative support be 
expressed in concrete terms. Some may deplore the circumstance but 
it is nonetheless true that in higher education as in other institutions 
there is a direct and high correlation between successful operation and 
budgetary support. A general education program, therefore, can hardly 
be successful if it is forced to subsist on the crumbs that may fall from 
the institution’s financial table. Such budgetary support must include 
adequate and desirable space, reasonable teaching loads, provision for 
faculty in-service training, for research, for the development of appro- 
priate materials, and obviously recognition in the form of faculty salary 
and rank. 

The characteristics I have listed are germane to the problem here 
confronting us. Each of them has a particular bearing upon curriculum, 
teaching, or personnel. Curriculum development and teaching pro- 
cedures are matters of vital concern to an in-service training program. 
Where in-service training is most successful, it is comparable to a con- 
tinuous faculty seminar; it becomes the focal point for much intellectual 
ferment which may stimulate the probing for causes that is the hallmark 
of academic man. An institution or a program in this state of intellectual 
ferment has a great advantage in attracting and holding competent, 
interested, and interesting persons. I would say that during the past 
five years general education programs have been able to attract and to 
hold a full share of available educated talent, that the teaching has been 
good and frequently distinguished; and that, while the curricula have 
not been entirely satisfactory, there has been an excitement and a 
promise heartening indeed to most of us associated with such programs. 

The future is by no means a bright one, however, because of certain 
objective conditions on the one hand, and because of a probable shift 
in viewpoint on the other. The objective conditions are ones which 
we have all foreseen for some period of time. They will arise as a result 
of the huge influx of students who will arrive on the campuses of col- 
leges and universities during the next few years. There is reason to 
believe, however, that difficult as the problems of finance, space, faculty, 
and over-all educational quality may be for all of higher education, they 
may be even more challenging for those engaged in general education. 
The fact that general education courses are most frequently offered at 
the freshman and sophomore level means that these courses will be 
among the first to feel the impact of the vastly increased college en- 
rollments. The fact that general education courses are interdisciplinary 
and broad in scope militates against the translation of specialized grad- 
uate school courses into undergraduate courses on the part of the neo- 
phyte instructor. The fact that the development of, and teaching in, 
general education courses is time-consuming and laborious will motivate 
many faculty members to seek out the easier paths to recognition that 
will be available. 
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All of this means, as has been said many times, that more effective 
ways will have to be found to utilize the talents and time of college 
instructors. This is a difficult task but not an impossible one. Visual 
aids, including television, more independent study for students, addi- 
tional clerical assistance, teaching interns are all presently the subjects 
of experimentation and it is likely that all or some of these techniques 
can be utilized effectively. 

Another problem of quite different dimensions, however, is likely to 
face general education. This will result from the concrete acts that will 
in all likelihood accompany the shift in viewpoint distinguishable as a 
concomitant of official and public recognition that the Russians have 
indeed made substantial scientific and technological advances in the 
past few years. The shift in emphasis is already clearcut. It is, first, a 
shift toward even greater support of the physical sciences than has been 
the case heretofore, and second, it is a shift toward more specialization 
than has been the case heretofore. This shift has been denied, is being 
denied, and will continue to be denied by the very persons who propose 
more scholarships for specialists in the physical sciences, who propose ad- 
ditional capital outlays for hardware or a closer linkage and liaison be- 
tween science and its application for missile warfare. The interesting 
thing is that most proposals of this kind carry a preamble warning 
that this is neither the time for hysteria nor the time to under-emphasize 
the humanities or the social sciences. Nevertheless, the decisions and 
the actions called for involve a heavier utilization of scarce human and 
material resources in the specialized physical sciences. In this social 
climate it seems very likely that general education programs will suffer. 
If this were merely a matter of a swing of the academic pendulum re- 
sulting in a generation of highly-trained and uneducated specialists, 
the situation would be bad but probably endurable. The situation 
actually is a far graver one. As a matter of fact, the specialist and 
particularly the specialist in the physical sciences has not suffered for 
any lack of support in the American educational system. It seems to 
me to be a strange line of reasoning that connects a fiasco at Cape 
Canaveral with deficiencies in American education. And, even if there 
is a linkage, is it not with the education of several decades ago? Surely 
our undergraduates are not to blame when a missile fails to perform. 
Nevertheless, it is true that if our purpose is to build more and better 
intercontinental ballistic missiles and more and more terrifying bombs 
we should place all of our national organizations, including higher edu- 
cation, behind the project. 

But is this the case? Has the die been cast? Are the alternatives sub- 
mission to or domination of the Soviet Union? We and the Soviet 
Union have harnessed physical science and technology to destructive 
power more effectively than it has ever been done before. If the curve 
for destructive potential continues to rise we must eventually, if we 
have not already done so, reach the point where each country has the 
capacity for the complete annihilation of the other. This is not the place 
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to discuss the validity of the doctrine of deterrent power. Nevertheless, 
as a means for keeping the peace, its logical limitations should be noted, 
Even if we were to assume that there could be no accommodation and 
no lasting peace between the Soviet bloc and ourselves, an assumption 
I would reject, our policies would need a stronger underpinning than 
that provided by the physical sciences and technology alone. The 
Russians, as we know, are not only training a spectacular number of 
engineers and technicians but an even more spectacular number of 
psychologists. 

The point of this digression is to underline my conviction that a pro- 
portionately larger quantity of our material and human resources should 
be diverted into the behavorial sciences and the study of man. But 
what, you may ask, has all of this to do with general education pro- 
grams or with the problems it poses? My reply would be that these are 
the direct concern of general education. Mr. Kennan may indeed be 
correct when he states that diplomacy should be practiced by experts 
who are professionals. On the other hand, unless there is broad under- 
standing of the methods and goals of the diplomat, his policy is unlikely 
to be effective or he will find himself thwarted by the misconceptions 
and ignorance of his constituents. Granting for the sake of argument 
that the diplomat’s estimate of the situation and of the most effective 
action is accurate, if he dare not take it, the fault lies with the general 
education of the population. Or take the situation of the scientist. His 
basic problem has not been one of a lack of public support but a lack 
of the right kind of public support, flowing in large measure from a 
misconception on the part of that public of what it is that the scientist 
does and what it is that he needs. The confusion between science and 
technology runs deep in American society and is reflected, for example, 
in the willingness to provide the scientist with hardware and laboratories 
while at the same time holding him up to ridicule and suspicion for the 
unorthodox turn of mind that is the very substance of the creative 
scientist. 

The point is that an adequate general education should include an 
understanding of the nature of science and the role of the scientist and 
an appreciation for what he can do and for what should not be expected 
of him. Many other societal conditions could be cited to support the 
judgment that general education should be strengthened, but I should 
like to mention just one more. 

General education and specialized education are frequently juxtaposed. 
And in the development of particular curricula the existence of this 
conflict is frequently demonstrated. In actuality, however, the two are 
completely interdependent. An understanding of broad relationships 
resting upon a strong general education has frequently triggered signifi 
cant break-throughs in the areas of specialized knowledge. On the other 
hand, the fantastic accumulation of knowledge and understanding that 
has flowed from specialized interests and investigations makes all the 
more imperative the self-conscious development of general education 
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programs if education is to have any meaning beyond narrow vocational 
training. With every increase in specialized knowledge there is a need 
for an increase not only in specialized education but in general educa- 
tion as well. The dilemma then is that, at the very time when the need 
for strengthening general education has become a particularly signifi- 
cant one, there are pressures developing in our society that will be 
reflected in higher educational curricula and which may well result 
in a diminution of the significance of general education at the under- 
graduate level. I do not believe, however, that this is a time for despair. 
There are things that can be done. Many decisions will rest with college 
and university administrators. Developing and teaching general educa- 
tion courses is difficult work. Therefore, there must be compensations 
in the way of income, status, and facilities. In-service training is costly 
but the cost must be underwritten. The heart of the matter, however, 
lies beyond anything that an administrator can directly influence. I 
speak of the curriculum, or the course of study if you will, and the way 
it is handled by instructors in the day-to-day classroom situation. It is 
in this area that general education programs will stand or fall and here 
much remains to be accomplished. This is not to deprecate the very 
substantial progress that has been made; but, in my estimation at least, 
most of American higher education, including general education, is 
dangerously culture-bound. The general surprise and shock with which 
evidence of Russian advances in science and technology were greeted 
was a rough index of intellectual isolation and naiveté. Our social 
science is the social science of America and the West. We teach as 
principles many concepts that have validity only within particular 
cultures. We offer whole programs in Western civilization and com- 
pletely ignore those of the Middle East and the Orient. Even when 
other cultures are examined, all too frequently the examination is made 
in our own terms rather than theirs. Whether we like it or not, we 
must know other cultures and our students must be equipped to deal 
with them. It is a fact that the great populations of the world live out- 
side of the Western orbit. It is also a fact that we cannot ignore them, 
nor can we expect to run roughshod over their social arrangements, 
their values, and their beliefs. 

In conclusion, it is my estimate that while programs of general edu- 
cation have met the problems of curriculum, personnel, and instruction 
in creditable fashion in the past, the problems of the future will require 
effort, imagination, and determination of an order not demonstrated 
heretofore. While the need for strong programs in general education 
is increasing, the forces that may undermine them are gathering strength 
at an even faster rate accompanied by a surface sense of urgency and 
utilitarianism. 

The outcome will depend upon many factors, but in my judgment the 
most important of these will be the nature of the curriculum that is 
developed in response to the challenge certain to be presented. 
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Curricular, Teaching, and Personnel 
Problems in General Education 
W. L. Gruenewald 


Associate Professor of Social Science 
Ball State Teachers College 


RECORDER 


GENERAL education programs vary widely in philosophy, organization, 
and procedure, but there are certain essential characteristics of successful 
programs. They recognize that general education is that minimum of 
knowledge which should be included as a part of the educational ex- 
perience of every college graduate. Program organization may be vertical 
or longitudinal as dictated by the nature and purpose of the institution; 
but in either case, it is designed to promote students’ broader under- 
standing of man and nature. Courses do not follow conventional dis- 
ciplinary lines, but are designed to emphasize relationships among 
disciplines and the integration of knowledge. For some students such 
programs may be terminal, while for others they may serve as an intro- 
duction to areas for further exploration. 

The paucity of trained general education teachers makes essential 
active, interesting, and well-planned programs of in-service training. 
Faculty seminars and related in-service training programs should provide 
intellectual stimulation and a sense of security for participants which 
contribute materially to the continued improvement of general educa- 
tion. Institutions with well-established programs report a high degree 
of satisfaction among students and faculty, which seems to indicate that 
general education courses are substantial and challenging. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 15 was W. Hugh Stickler, Director, Office of Educational 
Research and Service, The Florida State University; resource person was Andrew C. 
Smith, S.J., President, Spring Hill College. 
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IMPROVEMENT 
OF TEACHING 


Chapter 16. 


What Sources and Techniques Should 
Be Utilized in the Recruitment of 
College Teachers and What Methods of 
Retention Should Be Employed? 
Eugene W. Dils 


Director of the Placement Service 
Stanford University 


THE successful orbiting of the American satellite, “Explorer,” was hailed 
by the citizens of the United States with relieved satisfaction. In the 
period between the first unsuccessful launching of the “Vanguard” and 
final achievement with “Jupiter C,” American education became the 
scapegoat for many vocal critics. Emergency measures were called for. 
“Crash” programs were proposed. A re-evaluation of present objectives 
and educational methods was demanded. 

Within this climate of urgency we need to review the elements or 
factors involved in staffing our universities and colleges with an adequate 
number of qualified teachers during the next 12-year period. 

The characteristics of the market are quite well-known. We know 
the number of degree-granting institutions in the United States, their 
approximate enrollments, and the types of education offered, and we 
have a pretty good estimate of the characteristics of their faculties. Our 
future students may be counted in grades 1-12 and, by 1970, will have 
more than doubled present enrollments in institutions of higher learning. 

We are concerned here with what has been and can be done to pro- 
vide an adequate supply of qualified college teachers—how they may be 
recruited, placed, and retained in the profession. The term “recruitment” 
will be used as meaning the early identification and stimulation of po- 
tential college teachers, as well as the process of searching for and 
employing staff in the present labor market. 


Strategic Position of the Placement Service 


No single school or department of a university is as intimately 
familiar with the problem of supply and demand for college teachers 
as the placement service. This specialized service grew out of a demand 
for organized, definitely located media through which employers could 
make known their needs, and where qualified candidates could list 
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their desires for employment. The institutional placement services are 
in a strategic position to assist in solving some of the staffing problems 
which lie ahead. We, in placement services, have been aware for some 
time of the shortages in science, engineering, mathematics, and elemen- 
tary teacher education. We know that shortages are developing in some 
other fields, such as English, business and commerce, and secondary 
teacher training. We are distressed over the fact that beginning teachers’ 
salaries have not increased much over the past three years and that 
wherever competitive bidding does occur, the larger and stronger prestige 
institutions can outbid the smaller institutions. We see an ever-increas- 
ing amount of money being spent by colleges and universities for 
country-wide recruiting campaigns. 

At the same time, we are surprised over the number of candidates, 
with master’s degrees only, but, who sensitive to the shortage publicity, 
are presenting themselves for college teaching positions. We know that 
if they are hired it will be at the lower salaries. This will not only 
depress salaries further, but will result in lowering the public esteem for 
the profession. 


Previous Investigations of the Problem 


I cannot hope to cover all of the published material and the reports 
of national and regional conferences which have to do with plans for 
increasing the supply of qualified college teachers. It is enough to say 
that such material is available to you and to hope that you will make 
use of it. 

One recent publication, however, is The Second Report to the Presi- 
dent, the strongest section of which was pointed toward defining the 
problems of staffing our colleges in the next decade. In that document, 
the “800 million dollar annual subsidy” to higher education from 
faculty salaries was first pointed out. 

In January of 1956, the American Council on Education, with financial 
support from the Fund for the Advancement of Education, held a con- 
ference in Washington, D. C., at which “Expanding the Resources for 
College Teaching” was discussed by representatives from higher educa- 
tion, foundations, and commissions. 

More than a year later, in May of 1957, the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation of the United States Office of Education held a significant con- 
ference on “Staffing the Nation’s Colleges and Universities.” Nine 
representatives from colleges and universities and 22 members of national 
organizations concerned with higher education attended the two-day 
session in Washington, D. C. 

If anyone is in doubt as to the seriousness of current and future 
staffing problems he has but to read America’s Resources of Special- 
ized Talent, prepared by the Commission on Human Resources and 
Advanced Training, under Dael Wolfle’s direction; and Teacher Supply 
and Demand in Colleges and Universities, 1955-56 and 1956-57, a study 
conducted by the Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
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ciation (NEA) under the direction of Ray Maul. The most thorough 
and up-to-date annotated bibliography of books and articles related to 
the staffing problems was compiled by Walter C. Eels for the Southern 
Regional Education Board, entitled College Teachers and College Teach- 
ing, July 1957. 


Statement of the Problem 


We have in the United States today more than 1800 institutions of 
higher education (1300 of which grant at least one kind of degree), with 
an enrollment of 3,000,000 students taught by 225,000 full- and part-time 
staff members. Not only will the number of young people reaching col- 
lege age increase rapidly in the next two years, but after 1960, there 
will be a sharper climb as the increased number of childrez: born in the 
mid-1940’s reach college age. Added to the accepted statisticai facts is 
the trend for an ever-higher ratio of the college-age group to seek college 
training. The most conservative estimates now indicate a doubling 
of enrollments by 1970. Recognizing a number of variables such as 
student-teacher ratios and retirement, the Second Report to the President 
estimates a need for 180,000 to 270,000 new college teachers in the next 
12 years, at the rate of 15,000-22,500 annually. 

Within this period the number who will receive doctor’s degrees will 
be inadequate to fill this need, according to Mr. Wolfle, who bases his 
projections of the number of doctoral degrees to be awarded each year 
upon a factor of 2.03 (1950) times the number of bachelor’s degrees 
awarded four years earlier. This means a total production of less than 
half the number of new faculty members needed—if all were to enter 
teaching. 

No wonder the latest survey by the NEA for comparing the level of 
preparation for newly employed full-time staff members in 1953-54 and 
1956-57 found that those with earned doctoral degrees had decreased 
25.2 per cent over the four-year period, and that those with less than 
master’s degrees had increased 26.9 per cent. In summarizing the 
obvious trends, the reporters observe that “it strongly suggests that 
American institutions of higher education are fighting a losing battle” 
in their attempt to uphold high standards of academic preparation for 
newly employed faculty members. Of the limited number of those who 
achieve the doctorate, the fields in which the greatest need is apparent— 
the sciences—have the least holding power for college teaching. 


Source of Supply of College Teachers 


Many worth-while proposals have been made to search for and develop 
other sources of supply for college teaching. The NEA study indicated 
a general willingness among college administrators to employ women 
in all types of institutions, without limitation to fields of instruction. 
There is an ever-growing demand by industry for women mathematics 
majors, and an increasing number of these women are interviewing 
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employers in our offices for positions in industry. I wonder how many 
of these women have been encouraged by their professors to consider 
college teaching? 

Another source of supply has been industry. Many institutions which 
are favorably located have temporarily met faculty shortages by employ- 
ing part-time staff from local industries. Sometimes they are former 
college teachers who are glad to get back into the classroom temporarily, 
but unwilling to return permanently to their former condition of poverty. 

The most used source of supply for part-time teachers is the graduate 
students on campus. Many schools and departments use them for teach- 
ing elementary courses, frequently without training in teaching method- 
ology, or without evaluation of their success. The graduate student uses 
the experience as a means to achieve the degree. He knows that his 
chances for continuing on as a staff member are small because of in- 
stitutional policies; therefore, he finds that his colleagues take a very 
casual interest in his development as a teacher. A great deal more could 
be done to encourage, develop, place, and save these candidates for the 
profession. 

I shall not attempt to cover all of the large number of generous fellow- 
ships and scholarships designed to enable graduate students to pursue 
work for advanced degrees. The Woodrow Wilson National Fellow- 
ships and the National Science Foundation Pre-doctoral Fellowships are 
but examples of the growing interest in making it possible for more 
students to seek advanced work. I believe one of the most significant 
outcomes, as financial aids increase, is the process of identifying suitable 
candidates. All faculty members are now becoming more sensitive to 
the need for early identification of promising students. 

Although we talk in general terms about supply and demand for 
college teachers, candidates are recruited one by one on an individual 
basis. Some colleges have already introduced programs for orienting 
qualified students to graduate study. In one institution a group seminar 
is held for preselected seniors in the spring at which the characteristics 
of advanced graduate work are thoroughly discussed. The president 
of that institution told me that he was amazed at the lack of infor- 
mation and understanding he had found among otherwise sophisticated 
students; very few had a clear idea of what a professor did. Such in- 
stitutional efforts bring the over-all problem down to a local action 
program. 

I know of one professor who keeps his department filled with top- 
quality doctoral candidates principally through the recruiting efforts 
of his former students in the college teaching field. When his “scouts” 
find a promising person they write to him, telling him of the candidate's 
special abilities and interests, his financial condition, et cetera. By 
marshaling various financial resources, including a job for his wife from 
the placement service, the candidate is individually assisted to achieve 
his goal and eventually enters college teaching. 
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In the days ahead, much better communication must be developed 
between those hundreds of higher educational institutions which offer 
less than a doctor’s degree and those which do. We do not know each 
other as well as we should. Channels of communication are not open. 

Another possible future source might result from an investigation of 
ways and means to increase the possibility for upgrading present mem- 
bers of the profession. Even though the highest advancement in status, 
rank, and salary is based upon the possession of a doctor’s degree, there 
are thousands of faculty members—an ever-larger number—who are in 
various stages of achieving the degree, frequently, slowly, and laboriously. 
By observing industry’s practices, better procedures might be introduced. 

During the past few years, industry has been combing the country 
for the bright young men who intend to pursue graduate work. They 
say, “Come with us and you may have your cake and eat it too.” Asa 
result, at Stanford in our Engineering Honors Program, we have 300 
young men regularly employed in local industries. For 30 hours of 
work per week they are given a full 40 hours’ pay. At the same time, 
their full tuition is paid, and they are released to attend day classes 
which lead to advanced degrees. Industry considers this a good invest- 
ment. Can the colleges and universities devise a similar in-service pro- 
gram for upgrading their members? 

Another very significant development in the utilization of labor re- 
serves is the establishment of the Retired Professors Registry. 


Retention of College Teachers 


Related to upgrading present faculty members is the importance of 
retaining teachers in the profession. When we review the problems of 
keeping faculty members in the profession, we immediately get into a 
discussion of salaries. No one is more conscious of the disparity between 
the salaries of college teachers and those in other fields than those who 
direct centralized placement services. A new Ph.D. in electronics today 
begins negotiations with recruiting employers at about $700 a month. 
In contrast, a recently listed opening at a liberal arts college follows: 


Doctorate necessary, teach in some areas of both secondary and 
elementary education, supervise teachers, special consideration given 
to candidate who can lead a band, teach a foreign language, or 
political science. No employment without interview. Start $4,400- 
5,400. Present salary scale goes to $7,000 for 9 months. 


The Second Report to the President states that both necessity and 
equity demand a sharp reversal of the 40-year trend of deterioration in 
college teachers’ relative economic status. The raising of teachers’ salaries 
was given the “absolute highest priority” by the Committee. 

Other factors which should be mentioned in the problem of retention, 
and which are beginning to appear on orders, are availability of low- 
cost faculty housing, teaching assignments which are tailored to the 
applicant’s strengths and desires, policies for advancement, opportunities 
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for research or consulting work, and summer school and extension teach- 
ing. Although these latter are added financial inducements, they never- 
theless add hours beyond the full day’s work. This is not the way to 
conserve our intellectual resources—by working professors night and 
day in order that they may make an adequate living. 

Another important factor in the retention of college teachers is the 
need for improvement of personnel practices. Some young faculty mem- 
bers placed in prestige universities have been completely disillusioned 
over their reception as new staff members. One fellow said, 


I was assigned a third-floor cubbyhole for an office. They didn’t 
exactly roll out a carpet for me. By asking around I found out how 
things worked. I found that one teaches classes and writes. Success 
and advancement were based on the latter. No one ever said any- 
thing about my teaching or observed it. 


Many other institutions, however, have developed excellent orientation 
programs for new faculty members. Attractive up-to-date faculty hand- 
books have been published. Seminars are conducted at which security, 
tenure, advancement in rank, opportunity for professional development, 
academic freedom, leaves of absence, housing, insurance, retirement, and 
recreational and social life are thoroughly discussed. Gaining acceptance 
by colleagues in the work group is as important for the newcomer in 
a college as it is for the newcomer in industry. If we are to retain our 
faculty members we must adopt, refine, and improve our personnel 
practices. 


Practices and Procedures in Recruiting 


We shall now turn to the problem of present-day practices and pro- 
cedures in recruiting from among the known supply of college teachers. 
As you know, industry has had many years of experience in this intensive 
recruiting business. Long-range recruitment planning is the rule rather 
than the exception with companies today. Because of the severe prob- 
lems which developed over the struggle for the college product and 
the resulting abuses which occurred during the last seven years, it has 
been necessary to pull together some ground rules for the recruiting 
game. The United States Chamber of Commerce undertook to bring 
representatives from business, industry, and education together in 1957. 
A code of ethics, entitled Principles and Practices of College Recruiting, 
was adopted and is now being used. The code has three sections which 
define the responsibilities of the recruiter, the college, and the student. 
Under the heading, “Responsibilities of the College,” it defines very 
specifically what employers and students may expect the placement 
services to do—i.e., “inform employers concerning the number of students 
available for interview in the several curricula and the dates of gradua- 
tion.” It is upon this type of information that their recruiting trips 
are planned. 
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The expressed needs and demands of industrial employers have 
strengthened institutional placement services everywhere. We need now 
to work very closely with educational employers toward the develop- 
ment of economical and effective methods for recruiting and utilizing the 
meager supply of college teachers. At present, we do not have that kind 
of organization in the market for college teachers. Now recruiting by 
colleges for staff is sporadic and poorly organized and has become in- 
creasingly expensive. A college president told me recently that he esti- 
mated that the average cost for recruiting 43 new faculty members this 
year was $200 per member. In schools where deans, department heads, 
and administrators duplicate recruiting efforts, the costs probably run 
much higher. 

Colleges and universities may help by early determination of needs; 
accurate and complete job descriptions; scheduling visits to universities 
far enough in advance so that candidates may be notified and inter- 
viewing space reserved; and furnishing placement services with infor- 
mation about the school—its objectives, its student body, its faculty 
and tenure policies, its geographical location and climate, and available 
housing. Such information is essential. One college president recently 
brought colored photographs of typical residential areas within his 
city, with pictures of faculty homes which fell in the $14,000-18,000 
class. The more precise and informative the institutional literature, the 
more attractive the institution is to the prospective employee. Good 
employee relations begin in the placement service. College administra- 
tors will have to become better salesmen to compete successfully with 
industry. 

Another difference in the procedures of colleges and industries is 
that, after interviewing candidates, many industrial employers keep us 
informed of subsequent communications with the applicant—including 
the conditions of the job offer. I do not know of any educational re- 
cruiter who follows this practice. If the placement service were advised 
of the degree of interest in candidates by a recruiting institution, the 
staff could better counsel the students who seek its help. 

Many problems are involved in recruiting, training, and retaining an 
adequate supply of college teachers. Some institutions will have staff 
morale problems over the recently adopted practice of paying what is 
necessary in the “shortage fields” and observing the salary schedule in 
other fields. 

Much has been said about dissatisfaction with present methods of 
training college teachers. Is the traditional Ph.D. program the best 
method? 

We will continue to need up-to-date information about the supply 
and demand for college teachers. Facts about replacement of current 
staff, enrollment projections, amount of new research projects which will 
necessitate staff time, and the effects of the adoption of new mechanical 
devices for instruction must be known as a basis for developing long- 
term staffing plans. 
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Conclusion 


Even though we have touched ever so lightly on the many facets of 
the problems of recruiting and retaining a greater supply of qualified 
college teachers during the next 12-year period, it is hoped that this 
presentation will provoke further inquiry into these problems. 


Recruitment and Retention of 
College Teachers 


Eleanor F. Dolan 

Higher Education Associate 

American Association of University Women 
Washington, D. C. 

RECORDER 


EFFECTIVE college faculty recruiting must begin with the under 
graduate and should be the overt responsibility of all in the institution, 
especially faculty. Students should be informed early and frequently of 
the attractiveness of academic life. Graduate schools could be more 
active in recruitment, as well as in returning Ph.D.’s to the colleges 
from which their students come. 

Higher education’s plans for securing faculty would be more effective 
if approached on a longer term basis. Colleges and universities might 
find it useful to adapt some industrial recruiting techniques, but they 
could use their present resources more efficiently if they would plan 
earlier, report needs sooner, detail jobs better, describe other attractions 
of position, and report placement results to cooperating colleges. 

Although faculty salaries need vast improvement, higher payments 
differentiated on the basis of teaching field are generally more dangerous 
than useful. Occasionally such favoritism has provided a rallying point 
for general faculty increases. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 16, Section 1, was H. Glenn Ludlow, Director, Bureau of 
Appointments and Occupational Information, University of Michigan; resource person 
was Louis D. Corson, Director, Retired Professors Registry, Washington, D. C. 
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Recruitment and Retention of 
College Teachers 
Richard G. Axt 


Assistant Director 

Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education 

Boulder, Colorado 

RECORDER 


COLLEGES have found a number of useful devices and policies for 
meeting the teacher shortage. These include use of part-time teachers 
from industry and business, use of retired military, industrial and gov- 
ernment personnel, raising the mandatory retirement age, and employing 
more retired teachers. Other approaches to increasing the supply of 
teachers need to be explored, and the channels of communication be- 
tween college administrators and the sources of teachers need to be 
improved. 

Both colleges and graduate schools need to increase greatly their 
efforts to interest young people in teaching as a career. The colleges 
need to make conscious efforts to assist junior faculty members to obtain 
the doctor’s degree. There is also a need for universities to reconsider 
requirements which prevent certain faculty ranks from obtaining doc- 
toral degrees at the employing institution. Finally, equal treatment of 
minority groups and of women, especially in the graduate schools, can 
augment our supply of qualified college teachers. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 16, Section 2, was B. Lamar Johnson, Professor of Higher 
Education, University of California at Los Angeles. 


Chapter 17. 


How Can the Morale of College 
Teachers Be Improved? 
Helen C. White 
Professor of English 
The University of Wisconsin, and 


President, American Association of 
University Professors 


AS a representative of an organization dedicated to helping college 
teachers secure and maintain the kind of working environment that will 
enable them to perform for society their very important work of teaching 
and research, I am delighted that this question asked has been assigned 
to the person who should know most about the problem, the teacher. 
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Too often we ask almost everybody else for his opinions on the educa- 
tional problem but the man who is presumably, day-in-and-day-out, the 
most intimately concerned with it, the most profoundly acquainted with 
it, the teacher himself. This is an opportunity that I welcome. So I am 
going to set an example which I think we teachers should follow when 
we are consulted, and give my opinion. 

The first point I want to make is that college teachers have a right 
to be treated by everybody involved in the enterprise of higher educa. 
tion as the serious, highly trained professionals they are, individuals 
who approach their work with the sense of dedication and individual 
and corporate responsibility we expect of the professional. That means 
they should have that part in determining the purposes, standards, and 
methods of their operation that any professional, as distinguished from 
a technician, expects to have in the field of his expertness. The American 
university has come a long way from the medieval university which 
viewed itself as, basically, a company of students and teachers. Today, 
the supporting public, through boards of trustees or regents, has an 
interest in the university, and the very responsibilities undertaken by 
our institutions and the consequent expansion of their educational 
operations have made necessary the growth of administration. But it 
still remains true that the college stands or falls with its faculty. A 
great teacher can be heard in a little room or a barn, and no amount 
of material equipment will transfigure mediocrity. As an English teacher, 
belonging to that section of the faculty that by the accidents of educa- 
tional history is usually housed in the cherished antiquity of the oldest 
building on campus—if it has not already fallen down—I may be 
pardoned for emphasizing this classic example of the triumph of mind 
over matter. 

There is no question that the college enterprise needs administrative 
leadership, and as a teacher in an institution with an old tradition of 
administrators who are scholars and teachers, to say nothing of gentle. 
men, I can testify as to what good administration means to the faculty 
as to everybody else in a college. But the administrative leadership 
college teachers need is the free leadership of free men, with the empha- 
sis not on regimentation or direction but on cooperation in a common 
undertaking. It is more important than ever that this be stressed in the 
years ahead when the very size of the institutions we are going to need 
to cope with our prospective numbers will tempt us, on the one hand, 
to regimentation in the name of efficiency, and on the other, to a kind 
of specialist’s isolationism in resistance to the sheer pressure of size and 
numbers. It is important, therefore, that the college teacher in the 
expanding institutions of the immediate future should keep the sense 
of belonging to something which he helps to shape and run. 

Now I recognize that it is going to be much harder for what we have 
known in the past as the “good” faculty man to follow, much less com- 
pletely understand, the development of various educational issues in his 
institution as a whole, to say nothing of the larger educational scene 
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of the time. Yet it is essential that he make the effort to do so if he is 
to take his proper part in influencing the major decisions of the common 
life of his institution. There is here, as so often these days, an issue of 
proportion, of balance. Government by committee can be overdone, 
as we have all witnessed on occasion. The time and energy that should 
go into the expert’s mastery of his own specialty, into the teacher's 
attention to his own students, must not be dissipated in time-wasting 
discussion of trifles or routine decisions better relegated to administrative 
process. But the faculty should take its proper part in the over-all 
determination of policy if the college is to be a genuine intellectual 
enterprise and the individual faculty member a vital educational force. 

But such a sharing of responsibility by governing boards and adminis- 
trations is possible only if a college faculty is made up of the kind of 
men who are qualified to play their part in the shaping of the life of 
their institution. Here, as elsewhere, qualification is the inescapable 
prerequisite of privilege. It is probable that there never were too many 
first-class men for our college undertaking; there is still less chance that 
there will be in the future. We hear already of schemes at other levels 
of education for bringing in less qualified aids, and even in the college 
field of meeting the enormously multiplied needs of the future by a 
doctor’s degree in teaching, or more cautiously, “a different sort of 
doctor’s degree.” Now I should be the last person to claim that the 
doctor’s degree, any more than any other feature of our academic life, 
is to be regarded as immune to study and change. But whatever efforts 
we make to expand the potential of recruits to the profession of college 
teaching in the future, we must not compromise either standards of 
selection or standards of training. I know of no better way to insure 
that superior men will leave a field than to make it easy for inferior 
men to enter it. If mediocrity is made welcome on a college faculty, 
excellence will look elsewhere for its opportunity. And if complacent 
lack of enterprise is accepted, we may be sure that individuals with 
intellectual fire and drive will seek a more stimulating climate. Any 
professional body worthy of the name must be a body to which a good 
man is proud to belong. 

But we have no chance of keeping good people in the profession of 
college teaching unless our society as a whole gives more thought than 
it has done to problems of recognition and compensation. Teachers 
at all levels have been very ill-paid, and that in a society which as a 
whole has tended to value services according to the price they command, 
and to measure success by the financial yardstick. There was a time 
when our society respected the man who gave up material advantage for 
idealistic motives. But it is very hard for men who do not live by such 
values to understand those who do, or to be quite comfortable in their 
presence. There is always a temptation to think they must be lacking 
in the drive and capacity that would make them plunge into competi- 
tion for more tangible rewards, or if they are obviously able, then they 
must be a little odd. And we all know that the pressure of our time 
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for the normal and the well-adjusted is far from conducive to a respect 
for the eccentric. 

Moreover, in an age of rising standards of living, something like a 
comparable level of remuneration is essential to health and efficiency, 
A man who worries as to whether he will be able to give his children 
as good an education as he himself has enjoyed will not be able to give 
the undistracted attention to his work that we want of our teachers, 
Nor will the man who must teach every summer to meet his budget 
bring to his year’s work the freshness of energy that college teaching 
demands. It is a tribute to the devotion of our teachers that their 
morale is as high as it is, when you remember how many of them have 
survived the austerity of the depression and the inflation of the war and 
postwar years. But we must face the fact that today we are simply not 
going to get the young people we need without offering compensation 
more in line with what they could get in other fields, and we are not 
going to have the kind of morale we want in the older faculty if those 
who have borne the heat of the day do not share in present prosperity. 
And for this security-minded age, we must give attention to adequate 
insurance for the safeguarding of the family at various stages of its de- 
velopment, for protection against illness and disability, for reasonable 
provisions for retirement in an age of far-from-certain money values. 
These are needs that we should face frankly and admit freely. Even 
scripture says that the laborer is worthy of his hire, and our society 
is not one to think worse of a man for claiming his due. 

But however much we improve the financial rewards of teaching, we 
are not in any danger of reaching a point where able men would go into 
teaching primarily for the money. Nor should any of us want them if 
they did. The motive of Chaucer’s Clerk of Oxenford is still, almost 
six centuries later, the motive that brings the men we want into our 
profession, “And gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche.” And, we may 
add, spend his days in the company of those who love to learn and to 
teach. Not many of us would be here today if we had not been willing 
to live more sparely in order to have a chance to grow in mastery of a 
beloved field and to help others to grow with us. For that reason, 
salary—important as it is—is not the only thing that matters. Teaching 
load is another very important factor in morale. There is no question 
but what all over the country there are college teachers carrying very 
heavy loads of class hours with unflagging devotion, but in the long 
run such strain is at the expense of the creative freshness and drive of 
their teaching. Stimulating teaching depends on vitality of feeling and 
imagination, on breadth and depth of experience on the part of the 
teacher from whom a student catches enthusiasm and vision. And stimv- 
lating teaching is something more than an histrionic performance. It is 
a matter of personal interchange. That is why the current explorations 
of ways for making the teachers we have go farther by mechanical means 
leave so many teachers cold. There is no question but what more stu- 
dents can listen at one time to a lecture than at present, but that students 
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can be stimulated to more lively intellectual interchange en masse is 
another matter. 

It is significant of something pretty one-sided in our educational atti- 
tudes that we do not hear more about increasing students’ responsi- 
bility for their own education through throwing them more on their 
own, and helping them to face the challenges of learning by assuming 
more of the responsibility for their own habits of work. So long as 
preparation for college is as hit or miss as it too often is in this country, 
American students are going to need more direct help than their counter- 
parts in most regions of the world. But once we leave the freshman 
level, I think there is no question but that we can profitably cut down 
on the use of teachers’ time for policing, coddling, and cajoling the 
laggards, the lazy, and the undisciplined. Fewer midsemester tests and 
more free periods for study on one’s own is a pattern that might well 
receive more attention than it has. And a good deal more can be done 
almost everywhere in providing adequate secretarial help. 

But even more important is the provision of more free time for the 
teacher’s Own study, research, and refreshment. At present, the man 
who manages to publish is able, a fair share of the time, to take ad- 
vantage of our expanding public and private programs for research 
support. But there are men who do not publish who might nevertheless 
profit from a semester off. Many a tired man has found new life in a 
free half-year with a chance to go to some research center, library or 
laboratory, or to get out into the field, or simply to travel. Such a man 
has come back immeasurably better equipped for his regular work simply 
because he has had a chance to collect his wits and concentrate on a piece 
of study or investigation that has stretched his imagination and satisfied 
the need for creative expression that all of us who live in the mind have. 
There is no substitute in teaching for the alert and adventuring mind 
that can infect others with its own enthusiasm. 

But if we are to make the most of such a mind when we find it, we 
need a much broader understanding on the part of everybody concerned 
with the educational process, of what the function of the college teacher 
really is. Most people understand fairly well that we expect the college 
teacher to give the student an introduction to and a background in cer- 
tain major fields, and a sense of the values by which we live. The college 
teacher is, obviously, one of the people upon whom we depend for the 
transmission of the corporate and cumulative experience of mankind 
that is the essence of civilization. But in reality we ask of him a good 
deal more than that. We ask him to give his students not only the re- 
sults of discovery but the techniques of discovery, not only the insights 
of creation but the inspiration to creation. He must be a creative person 
to do this. He must be accustomed to looking below the surface of 
everyday appearance and beyond the present state of what is known. 
That is why academic freedom is so important. The teacher must be 
free to move out of the known and accepted to send his students beyond 
even his own reach. Anything less than this will fail us at a time when 
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we are moving very swiftly into a world the main outlines of which we 
can as yet but dimly descry. 

But academic freedom, important as it is, is but the beginning. Free. 
dom, to be fruitful, must be used for creation. That is why we need 
to convince our public that in his private reading and research the col- 
lege teacher is serving his students quite as directly as in his teaching. 
For teaching on the college level is not a job with set hours, but a way 
of life. The hours actually spent in the classroom and in the office are 
like the tip of the iceberg that projects above the surface of the sea, 
Many times the bulk of what we see in the light of day is hidden below 
the surface. So with the college teacher. The quality of what might be 
called his public performance depends upon the vitality and pervasive. 
ness of his private devotion to the life of the mind. It is only out of the 
range and richness of his persistent association with something much 
larger than any one individual’s power to grasp that he will be able to 
open the way for the next generation to go farther than his. That is 
what makes college teaching so exciting and so rewarding a profession, 
worthy—indeed—of any good man’s best. 


Morale of College Teachers 
Samuel D. Schaff 


Director 

Testing and Vocational Services 
Denison University 

RECORDER 


THE morale of college teachers is a condition resulting from a sense of 
security and other factors such as sabbatical leaves for study, research, 
and travel; an intellectually stimulating institutional atmosphere; im- 
proved salaries and living conditions; adequate secretarial assistance; 
good educational facilities for dependents; and a satisfying social life. 
A reasonable teaching load is necessary for leaving adequate time to 
gain the breadth and vision essential to superior teaching. Commenda- 
tion for work well done, as well as advancement in academic rank for 
quality contributions, has meaning. Significant is the maintenance of 
two-way communication between teacher and administrator, each under- 
standing the problems and needs of the other. 

The morale of the college teacher is inescapably related to the image 
that he has of himself and of the importance of teaching. Is he proud 
of his professional field and does he have a dedicated desire to teach? 
If the teacher has these qualities, he will approach the problems of teach- 
ing positively and thus improve his morale. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 17, Section 1, was Felton G. Clark, President, Southem 
University. 
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Morale of College Teachers 


Robert A. Caldwell 
Professor of English 
University of North Dakota 


RECORDER 


GOOD morale is dependent on adequate compensation and on a fac- 
ulty’s feeling of importance. Although still inadequate, salaries have 
improved and should continue to improve as the demand for teachers 
increases. Faculty should participate in the determination of policy, 
making recommendations to the administration, which in turn should 
respect such recommendations by explaining its actions on them. Lines 
of communication between faculty, administration, and board must be 
kept open. The quality of the professorate, perhaps better than in the 
past, can be maintained. Capable students need to have their poten- 
tiality for college teaching pointed out to them and to be reminded of 
the nonfinancial compensations of college teaching. These things can- 
not be pointed out effectively by faculty who depreciate themselves. 
Retired teachers, trained faculty wives, and others, could also be used 
to maintain quality. Adequate facilities for work and opportunities for 
study, research, and travel also contribute to morale. Most important 
is the intellectual tone of the campus, for which faculty and administra- 
tion have joint responsibility. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 17, Section 2, was Ben Euwema, Dean, College of the 
Liberal Arts, The Pennsylvania State University. 
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Chapter 18. 


What Should Be the Essential 
Qualifications of a Teacher ina 
Two-Year College? 


James L. Wattenbarger 

Director, Division of Community Junior Colleges 
State Department of Education 

Tallahassee, Florida 


ALMOST anyone will unquestioningly agree that a competent and 
responsible faculty is the prime requisite of any school: elementary, 
secondary, technical institute, junior college, or university. We can 
provide materials of instruction; we can plan and build functional 
plants; we can assemble students of all levels and kinds of abilities; but 
unless there is an individual thoroughly qualified in the position of 
teacher, all efforts come to naught. 

The terms “competent,” “responsible,” “qualified” are used over and 
over to refer to the kind of faculty we desire. Each person using these 
terms, however, intends a somewhat different meaning. To one person, 
a competent, responsible, and qualified teacher is a person “who knows 
his subject”; to another, he is a person “who can express his knowledge 
in such a way as to help others understand”; to a third, the teacher is 
a person “who knows how to create a learning situation”; or “who has 
such moral and spiritual qualities as to induce youth to emulate him”; 
or “who has studied his subject so thoroughly that the subject area be- 
comes his life.” We might continue describing in words, which even 
here have several meanings, the viewpoints of varied and sundry con- 
cerning the competent and qualified teacher. 

How then can we agree upon any “essential qualifications” for a 
teacher in a two-year college? Certainly the essential qualifications can- 
not be a list accepted by all (or even most) unless we speak in generalities 
and include words which carry different meanings to different people. 
Even research has little to offer in arriving at a successful description 
of “essential qualifications.” This presentation certainly will not be 
aimed toward answering the question originally posed since it will 
represent only one person’s opinions supported by opinions of others 
who share his implied definition of the teaching responsibility. 


” 66 


Degrees 

One of the quantitative measures commonly used in determining 
qualifications for a teacher at any level of education has been the degree. 
Custom as well as state law has given strong support for this require 
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ment. Most research studies report that two-year college teachers should 
hold a master’s degree or higher. Mr. Dolan’s study,’ as well as other 
research in this area, concludes that this requirement is basic to all 
others. With little actual inquiry into the nature of the work leading 
to this degree, accreditation standards usually emphasize the master’s 
degree requirement. 

As the two-year colleges expand their programs and as they develop 
more educational services for the people of their communities, this 
“essential” may not be quite as essential. Is it not even more necessary to 
consider actual work experience rather than the attained collegiate 
academic level in selecting persons to teach certain technical courses? 
May it not be more important to look for qualities of “human interest” 
and “empathy for others” in selecting teachers for certain adult courses? 

Normally, we would like a degree as an “essential qualification,” but 
can we Say it is essential to all teachers in a two-year college? 


Knowledge of Subject 


In an “off the cuff” inquiry, ten college teachers, seven high school 
teachers, and five nonteachers were asked to name the essential qualifica- 
tions of a teacher in a two-year college. Without exception each one 
named knowledge of subject in his list. While to some it was first, to 
all it was important enough to mention. 

I am certain there would be no disagreement as to the importance 
of the teacher’s knowing his subject. There may not be such common 
understanding, however, of what he is to teach. In referring to English 
teachers, to one interviewee in particular, professional competence would 
mean a thorough and complete knowledge of all information regarding 
Chaucer; to another, it would mean a complete and factual acquaintance 
with all phases of English grammar; and to a third it might mean a high 
level of competence in locating information and in organizing a fresh- 
man English course. The diversity illustrated here will be magnified as 
one considers the variety of subject areas including technical and adult 
community educational service courses usually found in the two-year 
college. 

Usually, all will agree that knowledge of one’s subject is an “essential 
qualification” for a teacher in a two-year college. I am not certain that 
we would obtain such agreement when we define “subject.” 


Ability to Teach 


A qualification which is not only difficult to define but is also difficult 
to measure in a way acceptable to everyone is the ability to teach. Al- 
most all would agree that this should be an “essential qualification.” 
In fact, many writers have listed this qualification as one which par- 
ticularly distinguishes the two-year college teacher from the university 
teacher who is often called upon to be an expert in research rather than 


‘Dolan, F. H. “The Preparation of Junior College Teachers.” Junior College 
Journal 22: 329-836; February 1952. 
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teaching. One writer takes a questioning attitude toward this, however, 
by saying that 
Research ought not merely aim to add to the sum of our knowl. 
edge (knowledge being a process of piling up facts); rather, it should 
aim to provide wisdom (wisdom being the simplification of facts), 
understanding, and insight into dynamic relationships.* 
In other words, ability to carry on this kind of research may be con- 
sidered ability to teach. While many of us could agree concerning the 
skill of a particular individual teacher, there are probably only a few 
who can agree upon the qualities and past experiences which fostered 
the development of this skill. 


Knowledge of the Institution 

A common complaint among two-year college administrators concern. 
ing the unsuccessful teacher is that he did not understand the place, 
purpose, and function of the two-year college. Either the teacher viewed 
his job in terms of high school responsibilities with an over-protective 
attitude toward his students or he approached his teaching with a some. 
what narrowed “university” viewpoint. He was either too simple in his 
approach or too complicated. He required either too little of his students 
or too much.. Many of these so-called unsuccessful teachers find them. 
selves unable to participate in the part of the college program which js 
not university parallel and preparatory in function. 

This difficulty might also be applied to teachers in high schools and 
four-year colleges as well as universities. All teachers should have an 
understanding of the institution in which they teach. The Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education Association points out 
that even “at the graduate level the prospective teacher must grow ... 
in understanding of higher institutions and their students .. . .” 

While many would agree with this requirement, these same people 
again probably would not agree on the ways in which the knowledge 
may be acquired. It is the contention of some that this may be acquired 
by merely attending an institution of higher learning, while others 
strongly support directed and organized study of the institution. 


Knowledge of the Community 

Despite the old saw which attempted to separate the “town” and 
“gown,” few educators would disagree with the requirement that a suc 
cessful teacher in a two-year college must have a thorough knowledge 
of the community. Many of these two-year colleges state in their pur 
poses that they are established to serve the community. Some writer 
have emphasized this knowledge (or at least a willingness to acquire 


2 Webb, Henry B. “Requirements of Teachers and Teaching; A Cultural Dilemma.” 


Junior College Journal 27: 317; February 1958. 
3 National Education Association and American Association of School Administrators. 


Educational Policies Commission. Higher Education in a Decade of Decision. Wash 
ington, D. C.: the Commission, 1957. p. 91-92. 
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this knowledge) as an essential qualification of a two-year college 
teacher. In curriculum offerings which must be designed specifically to 
meet community needs, this knowledge is even more essential. 

During the past two or three decades a knowledge of community has 
been stressed as desirable if not essential for teachers of all levels of edu- 
cation. Even the university teacher is frequently asked to perform 
services which require his knowledge of the larger community served 
by the university, the state, or even the region. 


Measuring Essential Qualifications 


Three major methods of determining whether a person has the “essen- 
tials’ have been used. No one of these methods has been wholly 
successful. 

1. Measuring by transcript. Lacking any better definitive measure, 
many have used the satisfactory completion of a required amount of 
college credit hours as a measure. Most licensing agencies, such as state 
certification departments, use this method almost exclusively. 

2. Measuring by interview. Some measure the prospective teacher's 
ability by an interview. This has sometimes proved unsatisfactory at a 
later date. While first impressions certainly have some value, they can- 
not always be conclusive. 

3. Measuring by previous experience. The difficulty encountered here 
may be found in identifying sharply the result of the previous experience. 
While some former employers or colleagues may have similar standards, 
one cannot always be sure of the frankness and sincerity of a previous 
employer's recommendation. Counting up years is also not entirely 
satisfactory. 

Must we then conclude that trial and error will continue to be the 
major way of determining whether a teacher has the “essential qualifi- 
cations” required in a particular college and that the few qualifications 
which can be measured objectively will continue to be the basic require- 
ment before entering employment? 


A Summary of Essentials 


Thus far in attempting to define “essential qualifications” of a teacher 
in a two-year college, we have suggested one tangible qualification usually 
measured in terms of semester hours and a graduation ceremony with 
diploma; three areas of specific knowledge, measurable to some extent; 
and one skill, demonstrable but hard to measure satisfactorily. It 
would seem that if any of these are to be considered “essential,” we 
would necessarily have to be able to identify them and to measure them. 

No doubt such a problem faces the administrators of two-year colleges 
(and four-year colleges, high schools, and universities) continually, but 
more especially during the period when annual contracts are being 
prepared. 

If we are to carry out the functions of a two-year college, we must 
employ individuals who have, to some extent at least, the “essential 
qualifications.” At the risk of becoming too specific, I am going to 
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Suggest in summary a few “essential qualifications” for a teacher in a 
two-year college. 

1. He should have had enough experience, organized as well as in- 
formal, to enable him to approach his teaching task with confidence 
in himself and with respect from his students and his colleagues. To a 
teacher of English this will probably mean a master’s degree or even a 
doctor’s degree; to a teacher in a technical area this will most likely 
mean several years’ actual experience in the technology in addition to 
a degree; and to a teacher in areas of community educational services, 
this may mean combinations of both experience and academic com- 
petence. 

2. He should be a scholar in the true sense of the word, that is, a 
learner. He must be competent in the area in which he proposes to 
teach whether it be “Western Civilization,” “Automotive Technology,” 
or “Food Preparation.” At the same time, he must be continually learn- 
ing more about his subject-area responsibility and his students. He will 
need to be broad in his viewpoint as opposed to narrow specialization. 

3. He should be able to teach effectively. This involves the ability to 
express himself clearly and to use with efficiency and with effectiveness 
the myriad of teaching materials and aids which are available to him. 
He must know enough about the learning process to take advantage 
of situations in his classroom and to be creative at the same time. He 
must be able to understand, to enjoy, to sympathize and to work with 
his students. He must be able to evaluate students’ work as well as aid 
each student in improving it. He must know when to say “no” to false 
academic “standards.” He must be especially willing and able to work 
with students, treating them as individuals and as potential contributors 
to the economic, social, and political life of their communities. 

4. He should understand and accept the functions of a two-year col- 
lege if he is to work effectively in that structure. If the attempts in his 
teaching to make the institution something other than the community 
supporting it has envisioned, then he cannot be successful. If he is 
constantly feeling inferior to the universities and superior to the high 
schools, he cannot be effective in his classroom. On the other hand, if 
he views his task in keeping with the functions assigned to him by the 
college, he will be of greatest service to his students. 

5. He should understand and accept his place in the community 
served by his college. This may involve thorough survey work in the 
area as well as activity in community affairs and organizations. He must 
be a productive, civic-minded, and participating member of the local 
community. 

I would suggest these five “essential qualifications.” Possibly there are 
more. There probably will be less as we reach the point where the 
greatest shortage of teachers affects the employment picture. 

This summary, however, leaves us with the following unanswered 
questions: 
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1. Can we develop more critical measurements in order that adminis- 
trators may be able to select better qualified teachers? 

2. Will a shortage of teachers change the role of the teacher and 
thereby the “essential qualifications’? 

3. Do these “essentials” differ except in emphasis from the “essentials” 
of a good teacher in the high school or the university? 


Qualifications of Teachers in 
Two-Year Colleges 


William A. Black 

Head, Department of Education and Psychology, and 
Director of Teacher Education 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg 

RECORDER 


THERE are several types of two-year colleges, each with its own objec- 
tives and functions. Each type has its own teaching requirements and 
needs its own qualification standards. The community college is ex- 
pected to serve the community. The staff must understand the com- 
munity, its functions and needs. In an industrial community it is 
desirable to offer technical courses as well as the more conventional 
academic courses. The offering may be in an extensive evening program 
or a day program. Smaller communities may have a more limited 
offering. 

Accrediting standards and certification requirements must be flexible 
enough to permit the two-year colleges to recruit teachers from many 
sources. At present, high school staffs are the largest single source. 
Recent college graduates, highly-trained personnel from industry and 
commerce, and other sources must be drawn upon, and there should 
be sufficient freedom to permit the utilization of qualified persons where- 
ever found. Some regulation of the quality of teaching through the 
certification of teachers by the state is desirable and acceptable, but such 
regulation should be kept to a minimum. 

As a general practice teachers should have a master’s degree. 

Standards for the two-year colleges should be maintained at least at 
their present level. Raising standards is preferable to lowering them, 
except in emergencies. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 18 was Peter Masiko, Jr., Dean, Chicago City Junior 
College; resource — was Ferris N. Crawford, Chief, Higher Education and 


Certification, State Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. 
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Chapter 19. 


What Are the Most Promising 
Procedures by Which Departments 
Can Pool Efforts To Improve the 


Preparation of College Teachers ?* 


Clifford E. Erickson 
Dean, College of Education 
Michigan State University 


HISTORICALLY, we note the continual compartmentalization of 
knowledge as education becomes increasingly complex. This process is 
self-perpetuating, for formal education both creates and maintains the 
growth of dynamic and complex societies. The myriad of restricted 
interests which we find in our universities today stand in sharp contrast 
to years past. Though the ancient scholar might have felt competent in 
assessing all phenomena, the contemporary scholar is compelled to spe- 
cialize if he is to project even the most minute aspect of his field. The 
result, therefore, is a teacher who reveals gross incompetency in stepping 
from one field to another, even though his study might lead him into 
other areas. 

Compartmentalization permits the microscopic view and this is bene- 
ficial, yet the need for interdisciplinary competency is daily made mani- 
fest by a world shrinking in geographical and social space. The unidis 
ciplinary approach is no longer sufficient. It results in our ignoring 
tangential outgrowths which stem from our daily pursuits. In the normal 
operation of our laboratories and lecture halls the emergence of problems 
increasingly demands attention from the multidisciplinary point of van- 
tage. Our search for validity regarding the real world can be furthered, 
from this juncture on, only by bringing to focus the greatest minds ol 
many diverse fields. 

I am willing to assert that we have now reached the stage where our 
sundry disciplines require knowledge of one another. This is true for all 
the arts and sciences. 

As each discipline works through its unique problems and ultimately 
specifies theory, various materials can be absorbed naturally into the 
everyday work-load. It is then that our approach to education will pur- 
port a wholeness of knowledge, which at the same time suggests we have 
made a 2000-year tour from unity to unity. It would further suggest that 
Frank Moore Colby was engaging in more than humor when he mused, 
“A new thinker, when studied closely, is merely a man who does not know 
what other people have thought.” 


* The actual title of this paper was “Cooperative Procedures in the Preparation of 
College Teachers.” 
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PREPARATION OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 


The Teacher 


Common to all men who devote their lives to scholarship is the 
obligation to perform a dual function as a master citizen as well as a 
master teacher. His obligation to his colleagues, his students, and his 
community is to orient youth in matters of civics and stimulate them in 
matters of knowledge. The teacher’s societal role requires that he note 
social defects, conceive remedies, train youth ever to search for the ideal, 
and point the way to new frontiers within his field of scholarship. 

To perform all this, the educator must assume his task with a broad 
and sound scholastic and experiential background. These prerequisites 
hold at both the graduate and the undergraduate levels. At the lower 
level, the instructor is one who introduces the student to the nature of 
the world, constructing a framework from which he may rationally view 
his environment. Such traits cannot be inspired by teachers who approach 
the world from a unidisciplinary base. 

On the graduate level the educator is less concerned with civics. The 
candidate must be supplied the professional tools for extending knowl- 
edge. Yet, knowledge is the scholar’s summary of social and natural 
realities and these realities encompass many disciplines. These realities 
also stretch on continuums which range from superstition to empiricism. 
Thus, the educator must also concern himself with value assessments, no 
matter how intense the candidate’s need might be for method, objec- 
tivity, quantitative analysis, and theory-building. Thus, the teacher at 
both levels evolves as one who educates in the realm of philosophy as 
well as technology. The more diffused and diverse his background, the 
more readily and cogently he can cope with the unknown and make 
evident knowledge which the student must have. 

This is especially so in the social sciences; I am thinking here of various 
social problems, in general. Social problems cannot be passed off by any 
one profession as the concern of another. They are the responsibility of 
the cleric, the jurist, the teacher — for that matter, every man who 
ranks as a knowledgeable person. We cannot deny that the answer to 
every social problem is a social reform; yet immediately the rebel, the 
charlatan, the demagogue pops into vision. However, Henry George, 
writing in Progress and Poverty has reminded us that 


Social reform is not to be secured by noise and shouting; by com- 
plaints and denunciations; by the formation of parties or the making 
of revolutions, but by the awakening of thought and the progress of 
ideas. Until there be correct thought, there cannot be any action 
and when there is correct thought, right action will follow. 


Correct thought cannot be advanced if we view social problems with 
stereotypes, prejudices, and habitual responses. We need to be jolted by 
the impact of fresh observations from outside disciplines. The need for 
interdisciplinary trouble-shooting and research teams has resulted, not 
so much from the desire of the scholar to extend his knowledge, as 
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from a subject matter which defies analysis through the unidisciplinary 
approach. 

Such a prologue as I have presented would seem to answer the question 
as to why we need to pool departmental efforts. To be certain, such deci- 
sions as “when a discipline has arrived at the point where it could best 
serve scholarship by incorporating new material,” can only be assessed 
in a space-time situational structure. We should be wary of the prema. 
ture attempt to integrate knowledge. Though the end might appear 
desirable, we could not be positive of the consequences. The projection 
of one discipline into another would seem to follow naturally without 
overmanipulation. The necessity for partnership endeavors will make 
themselves clear enough, without the creation of special committees to 
discover areas of joint concern. 


Procedures 


If we can now agree that an interdepartmental pooling of knowledge 
is of actual value, then we must consider in what ways these mergers 
may be most effectively realized. 

Programs of this nature might be best served by observing the follow- 
ing prerequisites. Of first consideration would be the concept of tailor- 
making doctoral programs for the individual candidate. Since we perceive 
our purpose on the graduate level as one of preparing scholars who will 
advance knowledge, it naturally follows that it is the very uniqueness of 
the individual which we wish to cultivate. Education is becoming increas- 
ingly a target for broadsides which decry conformity, common denomi- 
nators, and homogeneity. The multidisciplinary approach would accen- 
tuate individuality and thus stimulate fresh contributions to every field. 

If the candidate is allowed a greater voice in selecting his course work, 
he will then, in effect, be pooling disciplines in his own right. Though | 
realize that this is not what we have in mind by integrating departmental 
efforts, it is interesting to note that students trained in this manner would 
serve well as teachers of cross-disciplinary seminars. And it is correct 
to say that few required courses are now demanded of the candidate. 
But at the same time, one is also aware of the many subtle barriers 
which we have erected against cross-disciplinary study. 

Consider, for example, our demand for excellence. What student, save 
the most daring, would enroll in courses where he knows he does not 
have the background to satisfy the requirements for “A” work? Though 
his output and motivation might be many-fold that expended within his 
major area, still the fear of a low grade will deny him the opportunity 
to broaden his vision. 

At the same time, I feel that we should cultivate a new attitude toward 
nonmajor course work desired by doctoral candidates. We presently tend 
to look askance at permitting students to accumulate credits in courses 
which appear irrelevant to their major field. However, this is to deny 
the unity of knowledge and the efficacy of extended interests as beneficial 
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to the future college teacher. By permitting 2 freer flow of credits into 
the student’s major field, we would be supporting our consensus that a 
broad background is imperative for the educator. 

Our fears which prompt us to restrict interdisciplinary study are based 
upon prejudices which have grown from interdisciplinary antagonisms. 
Too often have we hurled the epithets “sand counters” and “cloud 

therers.” Scholarship, no matter what its particular bent, has a built-in 
code which offers no alternative to quality. Each discipline is as con- 
cerned with its instruction as any other. We need to generate an enthu- 
siastic and sincere effort to accord respectability to our colleagues and 
their endeavors. Our distrust of one another must be destroyed, for we are 
all striving for similar objectives with the same philosophy and the same 
integrity. 

Apart from the tailor-made programs and the encouragement of inter- 
disciplinary study, we should also concern ourselves with the creation of 
interdepartmental seminars and cooperative courses. At Michigan State 
University, as at other institutions, we have psychologists teaching statis- 
tics, lawyers teaching journalism, professors of education teaching soci- 
ology, and architects teaching city planning. A wealth of courses has 
been inaugurated which actually pool disciplines. I immediately think of 
educational psychology, political sociology, and mathematical economics. 

The trend has been fairly well-established across the nation for such 
an approach toward higher education. Still in its initial stages this 
philosophy of instruction will undoubtedly perpetuate some blunders 
and even create some of its own. However, I feel that on the graduate 
level such course work would be of more benefit to the student than the 
present system of self-selection and assimilation. In other words, the 
student may cross disciplinary lines and derive some integration of several 
disciplines of his own. How much better it would seem, though, if repre- 
sentatives of different disciplines could jointly conduct courses and be 
available jointly to answer inquiries as they arose. 

Also worth considering as a procedure for upgrading the caliber of our 
potential college teachers would be increased opportunity for internship 
teaching on the college level. It has been asserted that universities are 
turning out researchers, not teachers. This is not to deny the need for 
the researcher but merely to express an opinion that the proportion of 
doctoral graduates is too lopsided in the researcher’s favor. We have all 
felt the need of providing our students with more actual classroom leader- 
ship instruction. It is not so much that we are concerned with the tech- 
nique of teaching as it is that we know the student would profit by 
getting a glimpse of what will be demanded of him in the classroom 
situation. Oftentimes the student has rapport with his advisor who dis- 
cusses with him the role and responsibility of the teacher. I think that 
every staff should include at least one person who is genuinely interested 
in spending time with students and conveying to them what to expect 
and what will be expected of them as teachers. 
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Conclusion 


Not for a minute do I think that my suggestions as outlined here would 
presume to answer so involved a question as to how we should pool inter. 
departmental efforts. And I reiterate that there are scholars who could 
bring cogent points to bear upon the actual relating of knowledge and 
the implementation of such a program. 

I should like to assume, however, that the considerations of tailor-made 
doctoral programs, the freer flow of credits into major fields, interdepart. 
mental seminars, cooperative courses, internship teaching, generating a 
mutual respect for our colleagues, and altering our attitudes relative to 
excellence as reflected in grade points by a consideration of the course 
work for which these grades were given, all would be included in the 
final program which any of us would devise and implement. 


Chapter 19. 


What Are the Most Promising 
Procedures by Which Departments 
Can Pool Efforts To Improve the 


Preparation of College Teachers? 


Roy A. Price 

Professor of Social Science and Education 
Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs, and Chairman, All-University 
Committee on Graduate Programs 

Syracuse University 


The Program for the Training of College Teachers at Syracuse University 


Twelve years ag Syracuse announced what we believe to be the first 
multidisciplinary program for the training of college teachers. In writing 
about this development, Chancellor Tolley commented, 


In offering a broader and more general training for college teach- 
ers, we were not criticizing or opposing specialized research. We felt 
that both were needed. The specialists we must have in ever increas 
ing numbers. There is clearly, however, a growing need for inter- 
disciplinary and interdepartmental cooperation both on the advane 
ing frontiers of research and in the integration and use of new 
knowledge. Wherever a wide-angle lens is of special value we should 
have interpreters who are at home in more than one field. 


The first multidisciplinary program for the preparation of college teach 
ers at Syracuse, leading to the degree of Doctor of Social Science, has been 
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followed by similar programs in the humanities and in the natural and 
physical sciences although in the latter fields they have retained the 
Ph.D. degree. 


The Doctor of Social Science Program 


Philosophy of the program. Fundamentally, the Doctor of Social 
Science Program is committed to two major ideas: first, that the graduate 
scial science training for some types of college teaching positions can be 
improved by providing increased interdisciplinary preparation in related 
social sciences; and second, that it is possible to train the college teacher 
more adequately for his total professional role. It has become increasingly 
dear that it is not enough to train a man academically and then simply 
trust that somehow he will be able to become an effective teacher. The 
processes of developing academic or research ability and of developing 
the ability to communicate with and motivate one’s students are comple- 
mentary, but not necessarily the same. Where academic training means 
developing competence within disciplines which are increasingly nar- 
rowly defined, the candidate may be a competent person with a “trained 
incapacity” to communicate with his students in any meaningful way. 

Interdisciplinary programs. Many advances in scientific knowledge of 
human relationships depend upon an extensive interpenetration and 
cooperation among academic disciplines. In the analysis of any particular 
problem, the social scientist must be able to draw upon the resources and 
data of the several social sciences if he is to achieve maximum effective- 
ness. Further, it is clear that each of the social science disciplines must 
establish some kind of working relationship with other disciplines if the 
needs of scientific knowledge are to be met within the defined areas of 
the disciplines themselves. It is not just a matter of hooking them to- 
gether side by side in a mechanical fashion. It is necessary to make each 
of them more fruitful through the development of new perspectives and 
afresh appreciation of data through cross-fertilization among disciplines. 
The ideas, methods, and data of political science, social psychology, 
sociology, economics, anthropology, and geography combined in inter- 
disciplinary work are only a few examples of a growing trend in the 
direction of meeting these needs. 

The broad background of knowledge which serves as the base for a 
teacher’s professional role can be obtained only if the narrow lines of 
traditional academic specialization are avoided. The social scientist needs 
broad perspective if he is to meet his responsibilities fully. Some concep- 
tion of the range of social science disciplines and some familiarity with 
their ideas and methods are necessary. Along with breadth of perspective, 
the college teacher should have depth in a particular area of the social 
sciences, but such an area of depth should be defined only partially along 
traditional lines. For example, a college teacher will need considerable 
background in political science if his area of depth is that of American 
political systems; in addition he should also have some knowledge of 
American history, economics, geography, sociology, and perhaps social 
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psychology. Such preparation could not be defined or carried out wholly 
along the lines of either political science, sociology, or history. 

Individual program building. The Doctor of Social Science Program 
is not committed to a single social science preparation which is appro. 
priate for everyone or for all situations. Rather, a variety of such prep. 
arations must be provided, all having in common a basic broad perspec. 
tive of the social sciences. As A. N. Whitehead said, ‘It is a balanced 
growth of individuality which must be the aim of professional training.” 
If this is to be achieved, there must be less emphasis upon a narrow and 
uniform routine of training for graduate students. Increased flexibility is 
essential in the designing and carrying out of the training program for 
any particular college teacher. In the design of graduate programs we 
must be able to take into account the particular capacities and strengths 
of the individual candidate as well as his needs and interests. Careful 
assessment of each candidate’s situation and potentialities is necessary as 
a basis for specifying requirements. 

Further, the design of graduate programs must allow for a variety of 
areas of depth or competence. For example, a candidate’s program may 
be built around knowledge of a particular region such as the Soviet 
Union. In such a case, the geography, history, and economic and political 
structure of the Soviet Union would be relevant fields in which the can- 
didate should develop strength. On the other hand, a problem focus, 
such as racial or ethnic relations, might serve as the core of a program in 
which a background in sociology, social psychology, and anthropology 
would be necessary. Or again, an understanding of the power focus in 
economics would remain incomplete unless supplemented by knowledge 
of political considerations which influence the making of decisions. Rea- 
sonable flexibility in the definition of fields of competence is one of the 
most important features of the individual program design. 

Training for teaching competence. Each candidate for the degree is 
required to have teaching experience under supervision either in the 
required freshman course in “Responsible Citizenship” or in one of the 
beginning departmental courses in history, economics, geography, soci- 
ology, or American government. Where possible, experience in both 
types of courses has been included. Teaching experience is accompanied 
by registration in the seminar “Teaching of Social Science in Higher 
Education” where experiments in teaching and problems of instruction 
provide the basis for seminar discussion. Additional objectives of the 
seminar include understanding of trends in higher education, acquaint 
ance with literature in the field, basic understanding of the use of tech- 
nical aids to instruction, knowledge of methods of evaluating student 
progress and reports on progress with students, and acquaintance with 
programs in other institutions. 

Equal in importance to classroom experience is membership on the 
instructional staff involving planning of content, techniques, and meth- 
ods of evaluation, in weekly staff meetings in collaboration with senior 
professors. 
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The advisory committee. Possibly the most significant administrative 
device is the advisory committee which has responsibility for advising on 
lection of courses and seminars, writing and evaluating the compre- 
hensive examinations for admission to candidacy, and directing disserta- 
tion research. This is a different committee for each student, members 
being selected in view of the candidate’s unifying focus or center of 
interest from each of three departments and the program staff. These 
committees are useful in guiding the total educational experience, in 
providing for illumination and exploration of the students’ interests 
from a broad perspective, and, finally, in providing assurance of depth 
of penetration in the particular areas of scholarship chosen. 

The advisory committee enjoys complete flexibility in designing a 
candidate’s program, with the exception of 12 hours of common core 
requirements. 

The advisory committee system also provides a sense of partnership in 
a joint enterprise for participation of faculty members, identifying them 
with program goals, and enlisting their aid in counseling students and in 
assisting in continuous evaluation of the program. 

Evaluation and planning study. This year members of the faculty, 
aided by six external consultants, are engaged in an evaluation and 
planning study made possible by a grant from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. Within 12 years, with a growing number of candi- 
dates, the degree has been earned by 45 budding scholar-teachers. 
Forty-one more have completed their course work and have passed their 
comprehensive examinations. In the second semester of 1958, 57 grad- 
uate students were registered on campus as candidates for the Doctor of 
Social Science Degree. The sample is thus substantial, and a study of this 
experience promises to be interesting. There are indications that some 
of the dangers which worried some of the members of the Committee of 
Fifteen never materialized; the program attracted many first-rate gradu- 
ate students; placement and promotion seem from scattered reports to 
be not unfavorable on the whole and in some instances remarkably 
favorable to the holders of the degree. On the other hand, there are 
problems in the administration of such an interdisciplinary program, 
and in the concept of a social science core, which are perplexing. 


Basic Issues in the Doctor of Social Science Program 


The basic issues which are relevent to planning for the future of the 
Doctor of Social Science Program are closely interwoven with the debate 
as to the functions of the graduate school in higher education. These 
issues were recently classified as follows: 

1. Breadth of specialization. How to maintain adequate standards for 
preparation of the scholar-teacher while providing a multidisciplinary 
approach to the study of human behavior. Fundamentally this issue is 
one of balance between breadth and specialization. The problem to be 
resolved is whether our present system of programming through com- 
mittees, with maximum flexibility of requirements and with emphasis 
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upon early identification of a center of interest or program focus, func- 
tions effectively to achieve reasonable balance. 

2. Research training. The proper balance between rigorous training 
for research competence and the skills necessary for practitioners. Prob- 
ably no problem inherent in the traditional patterns of the Ph.D. program 
has received as widespread attention and discussion as training for re. 
search. It is evident that this is also the problem of greatest intensity 
of feeling in the Doctor of Social Science Program. 

Naturally one is aware that individual differences in capacity, interest, 
and personality are greater than differences in degree programs and also 
that many of our Ph.D.’s do not contribute to research productivity. 

The following comment of the chairman of the Department of Politi- 
cal Science is enlightening in this connection. 


It seems to be that you have gone through a period of formalizing, 
and now you are ready to enter a new phase. Our past experience 
has indicated tremendous potentialities and certain weaknesses. ... 
We need to place greater emphasis upon research. And there is just 
one technique—to require that every student be trained in research 
technique and take tool requirement examinations in research tech- 
nique—for example, historical method, maps and map reading, legal 
research, research in public administration, statistics, et cetera. The 
director should be allowed to find the research techniques which 
would be of greatest value to the student. I suggest that every 
student be required to take not only the core but a minimum 
amount (six to nine hours) of research technique. This would raise 
the emphasis upon graduate work and decrease emphasis upon pe- 
ripheral courses. The A.B. degree means essentially that the student 
no longer needs the help of the instructor to gain mastery in fields 
through textbook courses. When he achieves the A.B. degree and 
the doctorate he has had such training and he can develop subject 
matter as well as if he had had the subject-matter courses. The D.S.S. 
should aim to give training in the collection, synthesis, and analysis 
of materials when he needs research techniques to do it. 


The dean of the Graduate School commented 


For the candidate who wishes to specialize in research, breadth is 
overemphasized at the sacrifice of penetration but in view of the 
objectives of the program the balance appears to be about right. 
Even in this settting, however, I believe greater penetration should 
be sought. This implies a re-examination of the content and design 
of training in specific fields and experimentation with courses in the 
most commonly elected fields designed specifically for our group. 
Our group can go faster than others in common seminars. Here is 
a group which wishes to go as far and as fast as it can. 


3. Liberal education. Continuation of liberal education beyond the 
baccalaureate degree. In one sense the D.S.S. degree program represents 
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a step in the direction of more liberal education at the graduate level. 
However, analysis of courses taken in selected fields of knowledge by 
54 students before admission to the program indicates that only 23, or 
less than half, took any mathematics beyond high school, only 14 had 
taken any courses in physics, 18 had course experience in chemistry, 21 in 
biology, 10 in art, and 8 in music. No students among the 54 whose 
records were studied had any graduate work in mathematics, natural or 
physical science (except geology), art or music. If we could assume that 
such course experiences had been included in the undergraduate pro- 
gram, these gaps would be less significant, but not more than 21 had 
either undergraduate or graduate course work in any single science and 
at least 4% of the group had no work in art and music. Although not 
always evident from course titles, it seems reasonable to assume also that 
much of the work taken in these related fields was oriented toward spe- 
cialization within single departments rather than provision of liberal 
education for the nonspecialist. 

Two related issues deserve attention. Should efforts be made through 
courses, or such other devices as colloquium programs and lecture series, 
to provide for all students the opportunity to explore the social implica- 
tion of the technological discoveries of science, the arts as a manifestation 
of culture, and other deficiencies in previous undergraduate and grad- 
uate preparation? Secondly, should “gateway,” or “scope and method” 
seminars be offered by the several social science departments to assist 
students with minimum preparation in specific fields to gain perspective 
as to the organization of knowledge and procedure within the field? 

4. The nature of the common core requirement for all candidates for 
the degree. The common core requirement has been limited to two six- 
hour seminars. The first of these core seminars attempted to provide 
acquaintance with, but not mastery of, the several research methods 
employed in the social sciences and also to provide illustrations of inter- 
disciplinary research studies. Reorganized this year, with five faculty 
members participating, this seminar is currently in an experimental state. 
The second core course is concerned with the teaching of social science 
in higher education. Students study the literature in the field, examine 
patterns of organization in different institutions, discuss basic issues, and 
also related study in the seminar to the teaching internship experience 
in which they are engaged. 

Periodically we have received suggestions for additional core courses, 
including a seminar entitled “Field Experience,” designed to provide 
firsthand contact with, and study of, a community agency on the local 
level, and a course on the “Philosophy of Social Science.” A report pub- 
lished by the Social Science Research Council noted that “among the 
most often mentioned deficiencies . . . is training in mathematics and 
statistics” and at least one course in statistics has been suggested as a 
basic tool. 

In proposing several desirable reforms in graduate training in social 
science Sibley wrote 
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... future development of all social sciences must rest on a common 
basis of scientifically verified propositions, and that progress will be 
hampered as long as social scientists are unable to communicate with 
each other in unambiguous scientific language. Insistence on a ‘‘core 
curriculum” for all social science students need not imply stifling 
originality; on the other hand, it should make it more possible for 
social scientists to be original without speaking in a babel of tongues. 


Sibley identified two fundamental categories as the principles of infer- 
ence from quantitative data and human psychology. 

The problem is identification of those elements of training and expe. 
rience which should be common for all candidates for the D.S.S. degree. 

5. The appropriateness of the distinctive title, Doctor of Social Science. 
At the time the University administration petitioned the New York State 
Education Department for permission to grant the new degree, Doctor of 
Social Science, the Commissioner of Education commended the purpose 
and plan for the program but urged that the Ph.D. title be awarded to 
avoid multiplication of degrees granted. The title has continued to be 
the subject of periodic discussion. 

6. Faculty participation. The role of the central program staff and 
participation of other members of the faculty. In passing the necessary 
legislation to initiate this degree program the faculty placed control of 
individual programs in the hands of an advisory committee composed of 
one staff member from each of the three departments in which the can- 
didate intended to work, and one member of the central program staff. 
The original rigidity of program structure was later altered to give this 
committee complete flexibility in selection of courses, except for core 
seminars. The power for programming, examinations, and direction of 
research resides within the advisory committee system. 

The role of the central staff has never been clearly defined. Develop- 
ment of program philosophy, coordination with the graduate school 
office, recruitment and selection, orientation, personal counseling, place- 
ment, development of a sense of community, faculty coordination, and 
teaching of core courses have been functions performed by the program 
staff. 

Faculty participation is primarily concerned with teaching D.S.S. stu- 
dents in courses, seminars, and guided reading courses, and in service on 
advisory committees, including direction of the dissertation. Studies indi- 
cate that almost every member of the faculty has served on at least one 
committee and some have been members of more than 20 such com: 
mittees. 

7. Recruitment and selection. Doctor of Social Science students now 
constitute the largest group of graduate students in the Maxwell School. 
That the recruitment process could have been so successful in these years 
of active competition for the most able students is primarily due to the 
nature of the program. Forty-one of 46 alumni ranked the multidis- 
ciplinary nature of the program first among the main influences which 
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helped to shape their decision to enter the D.S.S. program. Evidence from 
studies of grade-point averages, honor society memberships, degrees held, 
and leadership in extracurricular roles suggests an able student group 
with very few mediocre individuals. 

The issue here is whether or not the staff should reasonably expect to 
continue to draw as able a group of students from as wide a geographic 
base within the same age groups, the majority of whom held master’s 
degrees when admitted. Or should greater emphasis be placed upon 
recruitment of women (of the 57 candidates now at the Maxwell School 
only six are women), and of young men and women just completing 
their undergraduate work? In essence, we have not had a problem of 
recruitment but one of selection. 

8. Courses and programs. The introduction of new courses designed 
especially for D.S.S. students in place of the present practice of almost 
exclusive use of existing departmental courses. This issue has several 
dimensions. Reference has already been made to “gateway” or “scope 
and method” courses within departments to: provide perspective on the 
organization and technique of each social science discipline. Reference 
has also been made to inadequacies in undergraduate and graduate back- 
grounds in liberal education and, by implication at least, the need for 
courses dealing with the social implications of technological develop- 
ments, with mathematics for the social scientist, and with the philosophy 
of social science. 

Another possibility not previously referred to is the development of 
substantive multidisciplinary courses. Urbanism, or the development of 
underdeveloped areas, might be typical of topics of specific focus which 
would cut across several areas with several faculty from different depart- 
ments participating. 

The inclusion of such courses within doctoral programs would reduce 
the amount of work taken within the departmental segments. 

An added factor of major importance is budget. If professors from 
other departments are to offer courses of the types mentioned above, or 
are to participate with other staff members in offering such courses, some 
formula must be developed for load recognition for the professor and 
budget relief for his department. Even then the problem may not be 
resolved because of the need of the department for the professor’s full 
teaching time to round out its own offerings. 

9. The size of the program. The number of students which can be 
accommodated without dilution of the quality of the educational pro- 
gram. Even though the program staff has persisted in its determination 
to select students with the utmost care by means of personal interviews, 
analysis of credentials, and letters of recommendation, the number of 
students enrolled has continued to increase. The committee advisory sys- 
tem multiplies the load factor, and it is clear that there is a critical point 
beyond which the quality of educational offering will suffer unless addi- 
tional staff and facilities are provided. 
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10. Enlarging the program scope. A related issue involved here is not 
only how many students should be admitted to the program for the 
preparation of college teachers, but whether or not an attempt should be 
made to accommodate the increasing demand from related fields, such as 
government service, social work, business administration, and religious 
education. Individuals from each of these fields are now active candidates 
for the degree. 


Chapter 19. 
What Are the Most Promising 
Procedures by Which Departments 


Can Pool Efforts To Improve the 
Preparation of College Teachers? 


Goodrich C. White 
Chancellor 
Emory University 


I SUGGEST, to begin with, that there are two quite obvious conditions 
precedent to any successful procedures involving pooled efforts to improve 
the preparation of college teachers. First, there must be graduate school 
administrators and graduate school faculties interested in discovering 
such procedures. Second, there must be willingness and ability on the 
part of college administrators and faculties to accept the products of such 
procedures. I shall comment briefly a bit later on some of the implica- 
tions of these requirements. 

An unpublished report on one modest attempt to pool efforts in a 
graduate program states as the goal 


... improving the pattern of education for the college teacher, with 
the emphasis upon his function as a teacher, although not to the 
neglect of research. . . . It was hoped that a pattern of graduate study 
might be devised which would be broader than traditional programs 
within departments and yet possess depth, a specialization empha 
sizing not accumulation but the correlation and interpretation of 
knowledge. 


A second report of this program points out that it was not conceived as 
a device to help meet the demand for larger numbers of college teachers. 
Rather 


... it was thought of as a way of stimulating and making more alive 
the advanced study of prospective teachers so that they would be 
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more aware of the relevance and the growing edges and the inner 
penetrations of the subjects which they were to teach. . . . Of course 
it is true that a Ph.D. in a department need not be “conventional” 
and it is not if the teachers are alert. At any rate, it is at least legiti- 
mate to raise the question of whether the only way to help teachers 
is by getting them into [specially devised new programs]. 


The caution and the misgivings with which such an undertaking is 
begun are clearly implicit in these words. The risks of superficiality in 
such an approach were clearly recognized, but those planning the 
program 

... hoped to be alert enough to ward off the worst dangers and to 
train doctoral students who might be better equipped than many 
fledgling Ph.D.’s to reach across some of the overarbitrary boundaries 
that have grown up between disciplines in the humanities and social 
sciences. 


It was felt, however, that the project 


... Should have intellectual challenge not only to able students but 
also to the faculty members who were participating, with consequent 
benefit to the entire graduate program of the University. 


It would be trespassing on your time as well as presuming on your 
interest to go into detail as to the nature of this program. A word or two 
of comment on some of the difficulties encountered may be permissible. 
There were “difficulties over communication because of semantic prob- 
lems”—which were encountered early and which “crop up still.” Such 
difficulties signalize, it may be observed, the need for some attempt to 
pool efforts. Surely something is gained if faculty members make a syste- 
matic effort to understand one another. It is remarked also that “vigorous 
debate arose from conflicting perspectives in philosophy and method- 
ology”—the reference being not to teaching methods but to the tech- 
niques of scholarship. 

It must be added that in this instance “lack of adequate financing 
restricted the full exploitation of [the] interdisciplinary plan.” No special 
funds were available, and participation by faculty members, while theo- 
retically relieving them of some departmental responsibilities, in effect 
made such participation largely an added responsibility. Fortunately, 
special subsidy for the program has now been provided. 

It is much too early to evaluate this particular program. It is at least 
indicative of serious interest and purpose. There is evidence of deepened 
conviction that it provides a useful and challenging method of preparing 
able students for college teaching. And there is testimony to the fact that 
“the faculty have profited from their experience” in the program. 

This brief statement about one experimental program suggests, if no 
more, a deeply felt need. It also suggests some of the misgivings and diffi- 
culties involved in an attack on the problem. 
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There is, of course, nothing new about dissatisfaction with the pro- 
cedures and the products of the graduate schools. At least as far back as 
the 1920’s complaints became familiar and led at times to organized effort 
to “get something done.” The complaints can be somewhat crassly 
summed up: first, the fledgling Ph.D. is all too often not very well edu- 
cated; second, he cannot teach. He is not well educated because he is 
overspecialized. He cannot teach because he has not been made even 
to think about his function as a teacher. 

And now we are confronted with the need not only for better teachers 
but for greatly increased numbers of them. And there is mounting fear 
that the quality of college teaching will suffer as the number of college 
teachers increases. 

There is encouraging evidence that the graduate schools are now, to an 
extent not earlier apparent, manifesting concern over these pressing prob- 
lems, recognizing their responsibility, and seeking ways to improve pro- 
cedures in the preparation of college teachers. 

There is, however, no general avreement on just what reforms should 
or can be effected. There is gene. al agreement, perhaps, that we do not 
wish to discount scholarship. We want scholar-teachers or teacher 
scholars. Few of us would wish for an easier road to the doctorate. We 
may wish for a more rewarding one. We may raise questions about the 
meaning of scholarship and about the means of achieving scholarly status. 
Yet we are still apt to be quite wary of proposals that seem to offer a 
substitute for the “addition to knowledge” now required as evidence of 
scholarly attainment. We are apt to look askance at any dissertation that 
is not “just as good as” (and this is apt to mean “just like’’) the conven- 
tional departmental Ph.D. thesis. 

I suggest that there are two quite obvious conditions precedent to any 
successful procedures involving pooled efforts to improve the preparation 
of college teachers. The first of them implies interest and concern on the 
part of the graduate schools—administrators and faculties. It implies 
explicit recognition of the preparation of college teachers as one, at 
least, of the major functions of the graduate school. It implies some 
measure of dissatisfaction with present requirements and procedures and 
the willingness through the pooling of efforts to seek better ways. 

The second condition involves the readiness and the freedom on the 
part of college administrators and faculties to recognize qualifications for 
and success in teaching, whether or no the teacher can present the con- 
ventionally accepted external evidence of scholarship. Danger signals, 
caveats, and questions immediately appear. And the dangers are real. So 
also are the difficulties. I have used the words “ability” and “freedom” 
advisedly along with the words “willingness” and “readiness.” The college 
administrator will need to be relieved of the pressure to show in his 
faculty listing an impressive proportion of departmental Ph.D.’s or to 
announce with pride the publications, whether important or trival, of 
members of his faculty. And a question suggesting perhaps even more 
difficulty is how will the unconventionally prepared teacher be regarded 
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by his faculty colleagues who have already published, and who have 
earned degrees? Will there be raised eyebrows and resulting embarrass- 
ment if not actual handicap, even though there is every evidence of 
scholarship with breadth and depth and demonstrated capacity for teach- 
ing, whether or no there is publication in print? 

I hardly need add that the misgivings become more acute and insistent 
when it is a “new” doctorate in question. 

The rehabilitation of the master’s degree as an acceptable teaching 
degree, with guarantees of definite intellectual content, has possibilities 
as well as difficulties and hazards. The reform of the departmentally based 
Ph.D., with reinterpretations of scholarship and of the nature of the dis- 
sertation, and with alternative possibilities as to programs of study, has 
appeal to many. And there are new interdepartmental programs, with or 
without new designations for the degree awarded. All these proposals for 
reform almost inevitably involve the pooling of efforts. All should make 
provision for some thinking about college teaching and hence for some 
“study of higher education in terms of the intellectual rather than the 
administrative problems which college education poses.” All should 
make some provision for apprentice teaching. 

It will take years to demonstrate the success or failure of any of the 
plans for improving the preparation of the college teacher. It may be 
that conditions will make inescapable some deterioration in the quality 
of college teaching. It may be that we seek the unattainable as we wrestle 
with the problem of mounting numbers while trying at the same time to 
maintain and improve quality. 

It is just possible that the best answer would be the abolition of all 
degrees. Then the productive, creative scholar, the good teacher, and the 
scholar-teacher would emerge on his own and be recognized for what he 
is, irrespective of his labels, and free of the pressures to meet require- 
ments which may contribute little to his development as scholar or 
teacher. But perhaps human nature requires such pressures. And it is 
conceivable that the whole structure of American higher education would 
collapse and require rebuilding if degrees were abolished. 

Moreover, even as things are, the real scholars and the real teachers 
emerge on their own and are recognized for what they are. Programs, 
plans, and degree requirements do not guarantee real scholars and teach- 
ers or produce them. We should, nonetheless, seek ways to remove arti- 
ficial barriers and to facilitate the emergence of more of them and better. 
Above all we must not let our concern for more teachers outweigh our 
concern for better ones. 
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Preparation of College Teachers 


Amy Hostler 
President, Mills College of Education 
RECORDER 


WHILE a few experimental programs to prepare college teachers are 
now being tried out in certain institutions, many new, imaginative ones 
could be developed by departmental cooperation. This will not be accom. 
plished easily or without a lessening of self-interest and a broadening 
vision of who the good college teacher is and what makes him so. Present 
administration and faculty need to recognize that teaching ability is as 
necessary for college teaching as is scholarship or research skills. 

The college and university interested in the preparation of college 
teachers must therefore look critically at the present status of advanced 
degrees as a requirement for college teaching and prepare to rescue them 
from their present critical plight. Because of rising enrollments and the 
dearth of teachers at this level, the master’s degree may be the final 
degree for a greater number of college teachers in the immediate period 
ahead. It must therefore be reviewed and redesigned to give it more depth 
and greater intellectual content. The present doctor’s degrees and their 
requirements must also be re-evaluated. There are proposals for estab- 
lishing another level of degree leading to college teaching. This level 
might be something half way between a Ph.D. and Ed.D., and would 
represent a third type of doctorate. Would such planning or a new 
degree form achieve the results we desire? What we seek is ways to pre- 
pare excellent college teachers through flexible and imaginative programs. 
It may be that now is the time to recognize the values inherent in depart. 
ments of education which are sometimes ignored by other department 
and seldom utilized to their fullest extent. It is basic to all planning for 
cooperation between departments that education should begin to take 
over its rightful role. This in itself may be a strong step in improving 
the preparation of college teachers for any field of work. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 19 was Thomas A. Brady, Dean, Extra-Divisional Admin- 
istration, University of Missouri; resource person was Lloyd D. Bernard, Manager of 
the Bureau of School and College Placement, University of California at Berkeley. 
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Chapter 20. 


What Are Some of the Administrative 
Problems Posed by Television as an 
Educational Device ?* 
Colby Lewis 
Associate Professor, Department of Speech 


College of Communication Arts 
Michigan State University 


SOME administrators say that television, as an educational instrument, 
should be used like the telephone; you merely say what is on your mind 
and pay no attention to the instrument. In other words, you find a quali- 
fied teacher and merely turn the camera on him. 

I think I represent most television directors when | say that it is not 
that simple—if your goal is effective communication. 

The form of a communication is determined by the medium, by its 
conditions of transmission and reception. Unlike the classroom, which 
embraces teacher and students in a shared environment, television passes 
through the selective instruments of camera, microphone, transmitter, 
and receiving set. What matters, therefore, is not only the program 
originating in the studio, but what comes out of the other end of the 
machine—a machine having certain limitations with which the perform- 
ers must comply. Operating this machine are various persons who must 
anticipate what the teacher is going to do if they are to communicate 
his message accurately. Coordinating their operations is the director, who 
hopes that the performance he is trying to transmit will resemble what 
was promised in the script or previous rehearsal. 

Not only does this director hope that teachers will respect the limita- 
tions of the medium, he also expects them to make full use of its poten- 
tialities. Opportunities difficult to realize in the classroom become worth 
while when one reaches many viewers simultaneously. Guest authorities 
may be summoned to influence and inspire students by their achieve- 
ments. Equipment not normally available may be assembled for more 
effective demonstrations. Film or dramatic formats may show more keenly 
the applications of the subject to human living. 

But even if such resources are neglected, the director hopes that advan- 
tage will be taken of the expressive powers of the studio equipment, such 
as staging in multiple areas; lighting to shift attention; and the camera 
as a factor for controlling not only the eye, but the mind and emotions 
as well. In entertainment television, the “cut,” the “pan,” and the “dolly 
shot” are used to concentrate attention, accent importance, create antici- 
pation, build significance. It would seem equally important for educators 
to use these techniques for moving the mind in an orderly manner, entic- 
*The actual title of this paper was “What Are Some of the Administrative Problems 


Posed by Television as an Educational Device, Viewed from the Position of a Tele- 
vision Director?” 
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ing it to reach forward, and stimulating it to renewed concentration. 

Like writing, television has its own unique forms and stylistic devices. 
‘The director seeks clarity through the way in which he frames the sub. 
ject, lights it, stands it out from its environment, and frees it from dis. 
tracting influences. He achieves proportion and emphasis by variations 
in size, angle, tone, focus, and physical position. As good writing flows 
easily and economically, so should the television production proceed with 
no wasted or awkward moments to let interest sag. The teacher's well- 
constructed delivery may be mutilated without corresponding coherence 
and emphasis in the director’s pictures of it. 

These pictures reach the student in tones of gray, flattened on a small 
piece of glass, and if teachers’ images are to seem real and compelling, 
we must thank the performers and production people for having created 
a skillful illusion of presence and persuasion from a teacher who is not 
actually present. There is a discontinuity between communicator and 
recipient much as that which exists between an author and his reader, 
The author cannot gauge the reader’s interests and reactions except in 
advance of publication, nor can the reader ask questions of the author, 
Therefore the author must strive for such compelling structure and elo- 
quent image as will capture interest immediately and hold it to comple. 
tion. The television teacher is in an author’s situation; he should fashion 
the program as he would a book. 

For some teachers this assignment should not be difficult. Principles 
of good teaching are not too different from those governing any form of 
effective communication, as witness these examples from various teaching 
manuals. 

Learning should be a process of discovery. . . . It should start where 
the learner is. . . . It should arouse a need in harmony with his goals. 

Or we are advised to 

Make connections with other things of genuine interest. . . . Intro- 
duce human interest. . . . Use concrete applications. . . . Involve the 
natural impulses. . . . To induce thinking, ask questions. . . . Appeal 
to senses as well as brain. . . . Keep the mind looking forward. ... 
If suspense is established, thinking results automatically. 

A teacher with such skills will succeed on television, provided that he 
brings a few other qualities. He must not be overdramatic, for television 
requires intimacy and sincerity. He must be able to contact and teach 
his students through lens and viewing screen. His constitution should 
thrive on the stresses of a medium where deadlines come too soon and 
too many people get into the act. He should be conscientious about 
meeting the requirements of the television staff. 

Administrators must provide adequate machinery to find such teachers. 
They should not be chosen merely because they are scholars, or because 
they are the only ones willing to take a chance, or because each college 
needs equal representation, or because the dean likes them. A person 
who knows television should be included on the selection committee and 
his advice should be respected. 
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Once chosen, the teacher needs adequate time for preparation. In the 
Chicago City Junior College system, several months are provided in 
advance of air date to adjust to the medium, prepare course outlines, and 
assemble necessary materials. And during the period of broadcasts, the 
teacher is relieved from other course assignments. This is important, for 
with studio rehearsal so limited, there can hardly be too much time provided 
for outside preparation. 

The teacher should be given some person to help organize his material 
in terms of effective television communication. As expressed by a veteran 
of the educational television network, Huston Smith of Washington 
University: 

The teacher knows his pieces, but the director has the surer sense 
of pattern. He forces me to pound my ideas into clarity, economy, 
and relevance. . . . Television involves factors of illusion (the illusion 
of presence) and attention (the very close attention of masses of 
people)... . Without the help of great professional direction, educa- 
tional television will never realize its full potential. 

Some of the functions which Mr. Smith describes might be handled by 
a producer. This producer could also serve as liaison between the pro- 
gram and the various departments of the station, seeing that material is 
cleared for broadcast, that staging requirements are submitted, props 
delivered, scripts and film clips supplied, artwork ordered, all by the 
necessary deadlines. He could check with the station on matters of 
policy, supply publicity, and administer the budget. 

And a budget there should be to take care of the factors that make the 
difference between a stimulating program and a drab, static, one; money 
for film, if that will promote the learning situation, or for trucking a 
desirable prop, renting a costume, building a set, dining a guest authority, 
or conducting desirable experiments. 

When I advise this, there is no confusion in my mind between educa- 
tion and the cruder forms of show business that with exaggerated punch, 
pace, and emotional effect seek to take unfair advantage of the mind. But 
because of that small gray, glass screen which separates the teacher from 
his students, devices which, in the classroom, might seem not only unnec- 
esary but inappropriate, find their use on this screen to compensate for 
the absence of face-to-face teaching. And I call again to your minds those 
resources of this medium which can be used to expand the scope of your 
teaching, and which are waiting to be put to use. 

We should approach this medium with minds open to experiment. 
We should not be satisfied with the equivalent of a classroom situation 
or a classroom curriculum if we find, as I think we will, that television 
offers us different opportunities. If we will listen not only to the peda- 
gogues, but also to the growing number of people who combine a respect 
for educational aims with the communication skills of producing and 
directing, we shall achieve a kind of education which is successful be- 
cause it is conditioned to the television medium. 
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IN the near future we shall be faced with the prospect of greatly increased 
college enrollments, on the one hand, and by the certainty that no com- 
mensurate increase in the number of fully qualified teachers is possible, 
on the other. In view of this, the problem is to find a method of instruc- 
tion of good quality which is relatively insensitive to the number 
enrolled. In the mathematics department at Washington University, 
television is proving helpful in finding a solution. 

To briefly run down our experience: We either have or are currently 
presenting intermediate algebra, college algebra, trigonometry, analytic 
geometry, beginning calculus, and the theory of games, over television. 
These are credit courses with credit in a day or evening division as may 
be appropriate. We use both open and closed circuits, live presentations 
and kinescopes. We also make parallel use of lecturers in lecture halls. 
An account of some of this work and the results achieved has been written 
by H. Margaret Elliott, one of the participating members of our depart- 
ment. Her account will be published in a forthcoming issue of the 
American Mathematical Monthly. 

I do not wish to argue the merit of teaching by television. It is a new 
method of communication which we have found effective in mathematics. 
Classrooms and lecture halls have some advantages over television, particu- 
larly for teachers who employ the Socratic method. On the other hand, 
television offers advantages which we have only begun to exploit. A word 
of caution is necessary. In judging television it should be compared, not 
with an idealized situation impossible of realization, but with the feasible 
alternatives. 

A number of points must be borne in mind in the selection of teachers 
for television. First, the teachers selected must be enthusiastic about 
television and anxious to try their hand at it. In the second place, only 
experienced teachers should be employed. Thirdly, our experience indi- 
cates that clarity of exposition transmits well over television but that 
brilliance may not. Lastly, an aptitude for clear expository writing seems 
to carry over to television. This is exemplified on our staff by Ross R. 


* The actual title of this paper was “Some Administrative Problems Posed by Tele- 
vision as an Educational Device.” 
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Middlemiss, whose television presentations clearly benefit from his skill 
in writing successful textbooks. 

We have found that a successful television course should be planned in 
detail well in advance. For our large five-unit courses we usually employ 
two or three members of the department for a period of approximately 
six weeks during the preceding summer. They plan the work down to the 
last detail including the exact scope of each lesson, the homework assign- 
ments, and examination questions. The mimeographed material distrib- 
uted to each student is also prepared at this time. If kinescopes are to be 
used, they are prepared during the summer. 

With this advance preparation, we consider full responsibility for a 
large course, including supervision of assistants and readers and making 
four or five 45-minute television broadcasts a week to constitute a full 
teaching load. In fact, it is probably an abnormally heavy load. 

The introduction of television requires decisions between open and 
closed circuit and between live presentation and kinescopes. These are 
controlled by enrollment, scheduling problems, and availability of staff. 
We prefer open to closed circuit television. The quality is better and 
a wider audience is reached. Students prefer it as they can view it at 
home, in fraternity houses, or wherever they happen to be. However, the 
available time on open circuits is limited, so closed circuit is also needed. 

We prefer live presentations to kinescopes. The quality is better and 
there is flexibility as to content. However, if the content is fixed and 
many repetitions are necessary, kinescopes have a place. We have a series 
of 61, 45-minute kinescopes covering college algebra and trigonometry. 
These have been run four times in two years on open circuit television 
and a greater number of times on closed circuit or on a movie projector 
in a classroom. 

We still find, however, that a good lecturer in a well-equipped lecture 
room is more effective than any of the above. We also believe such a 
lecturer to be more effective than poorly qualified teachers with small 
classes. Qualified staff are scarce and television in any form is preferable 
to abnormal teaching loads. Good lecture rooms are also scarce. Tele- 
vision is usually preferable to a live lecture in a poor hall. There are 
many inherent advantages to the television medium which we have not 
had time to explore. Improvements in equipment should improve tele- 
vision’s competitive position. 

Costs will depend largely on the local situation, so I will confine myself 
to rather general remarks. The cost of our television presentations, based 
on an enrollment of 600, is about 34 what it would be for 25 sections 
staffed by assistant professors. However, the cost of staffing sections with 
part-time assistants is about half that of assistant professors and is more 
economical than television for 600 students. The great advantage of 
television is that the marginal cost of increased enrollment, measured in 
dollars, staff or facilities, is relatively small. In dollars, a single televised 
class breaks even with a similar class taught in several sections by assistant 
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professors with a total enrollment of about 400 and/or with part-time 
assistants with an enrollment of 1200. 

We can justify kinescopes if the projected use will pay for them in two 
to three years. We plan to retire our films after three years and make an 
entire new series. This is because we find it difficult to patch the series 
by replacing a few films each year. One of our great fears is that films 
will continue to be used long after they should be discarded, thus freezing 
the content of courses and the choice of textbooks. In three years, added 
experience and improved techniques should make the production of far 
better films possible. 

In conclusion, television presents serious problems, but also great 


opportunities. It is not a cure-all, but it has a legitimate place in the 
educational process. 


Chapter 20. 


What Are Some of the Administrative 
Problems Posed by Television as an 
Educational Device? 


H. Burr Roney 

Professor of Biology and Coordinator 
of Television Instruction 

University of Houston 


BECAUSE it is my understanding that one function of this yearbook is 
to stimulate thinking, I am going to make a series of relatively blunt 
statements as partial answers to my own questions. Therefore, I hope you 
will do me the honor of differing, if you do differ, as publicly and empha- 
tically as possible. Lest I be accused of setting up straw men to be 
demolished with greater ease, may I say that these are questions fre- 
quently asked of me. 

Does the television teacher require a permanent reduction in teaching 
load (or other special compensation) for the television part of his course? 

I would like to say first that I am opposed to extra compensation for 
teachers merely as a result of the use of television alone. A teacher should 
be paid on the basis of quality, his merit as a teacher, and his value to 
his institution. The adjustment of teaching load is a different kind of 
problem. Yes, the use of television should result in a continued reduc- 
tion of teaching loads as they are usually calculated, unless, of course, it 
makes no difference whether the television presentation is any better than 
the classroom presentation. To use the medium properly, and to do the best 
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teaching job possible requires more time and effort than is usually given toa 
classroom presentation. But not more time and effort than ought to be 
given to all teaching whether on television or not. To me the situation 
is, therefore, not one of either trying to justify extra time for TV, or of 
trying to fit an extra burden into our present teaching loads, but rather 
one which ought to require us to examine carefully the present teaching 
practices that seem to require such loads in the first place. In the light 
of what is known about learning, and considering the instruments and 
devices for recording and disseminating information that are available, 
only extraordinary inefficiency can account for teaching loads being as 
high as they are, with or without television. A teacher can only work 
full time; the question is how you want him to spend that time. Should 
he teach one or two courses well or teach four or five courses badly? In 
some cases it would even seem the alternative is to teach many students 
well, or to teach relatively few students badly. 

There need not be special teaching-load problems associated with the 
introduction of television, and there need not.be overloaded teachers; 
I have strong doubts that there is any real teacher shortage in the United 
States. I suspect there is only improper and inefficient use of the teachers 
we now have; that this inefficiency is partially caused by lack of funds to 
reorganize the system, and partially by a failure to recognize and to use 
the tools that are available. If we fail to organize our educational system 
around radio, television, film, tape, and records, for those lecture and 
demonstration materials to which each medium is best suited, so that 
they become basic recorded sources of information, we shall be behaving 
as our academic ancestors would have behaved if they had made no use 
of books. Can you imagine the extent of our teacher shortage if no books 
and no libraries were available to either faculty or students? If we had 
to depend on word-of-mouth or hand-written information from teachers 
who traveled around the country? It takes more time and trouble to 
prepare a book, a TV lecture, or a film, than is usually spent in preparing 
an ordinary classroom lecture, but the result is a better and more efficient 
way of teaching, or as I would prefer to state it, a better and more efficient 
way of providing material from which a student may learn. From this 
point of view, I suppose what I am trying to say is that instead of the 
relatively minor problem of adjusting teaching loads to take care of the 
work involved in the preparation of television courses, we ought to be 
attacking the larger and more basic problems posed by the existence of a 
variety of very efficient and effective teaching tools which we have hardly 
begun to use properly in our educational system. Modern communication 
instruments make the conventional academic organization appear archaic 
and wasteful in more ways than just those which affect teaching loads. 

What are the real academic dangers, if any, involved in the use of 
instructional television? 

1. Loss of direct contact with the instructor? Let us be realistic. The 
problem actually is how to increase the amount of contact with instruc- 
tors either tutorially or in small discussion groups. It is under these 
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conditions that most faculty members feel that the development of the 
individual student’s mind can best be directly and specifically guided as 
he tries to assimilate the source materials acquired from texts, lectures, 
and laboratories. In many universities, in many courses, we have prac- 
tically none of this contact left to lose. Why not improve the situation 
by putting such discussion groups or help-sessions back into the courses 
from which they disappeared a long time ago? This could be done by 
freeing the instructor’s time from the waste involved in repetition of 
lecture and demonstration material that can be more carefully and better 
done if recorded on film or tape. To me, the counting of bodies placed 
in more or less restful positions in the orderly rows of a large lecture 
hall seems quite remote from our avowed intention of encouraging 
learning. 

2. Increase in passivity on the part of the student? This is a real 
danger, but one not restricted to the use of television; it applies equally 
well to other methods of handling large numbers of students in relatively 
impersonal ways. Learning does require active participation in the proc- 
ess on the part of the student. But there are ways of achieving this which 
I think of as matters of technique and course organization, not as pri- 
marily depending on the instrument used. 

3. Standardization of content? Standardization of the teacher—a “TV 
type”? Again, I think these are real dangers, but not essentially different 
from related problems that arise in conventional classroom situations. 
What could be more standardized than some of the lectures I, myself, 
have heard, lectures delivered from notes, yellow with age, which were 
read by the lecturer in a tone that often indicated surprised disbelief. 
I do not fear a standardization of the teacher himself until that glorious 
day when we will be able to list exactly the characteristics that will pro- 
duce a great teacher. Meanwhile, I expect we will proceed as we always 
have, recognizing the excellent teacher by his products, the students, even 
if we are not quite sure how he does it. 

In short, it seems to me that we ought to devote our attention to the 
real dangers, to the desirable or undesirable aspects of content, technique, 
and course organization (which is where such terms have meaning), 
rather than trying to apply them to a machine, a tool that in itself can 
be neither good nor bad. When we ask the sort of questions about the 
use of television that I have here sampled briefly, we are mistaking the 
role the instrument plays in the teaching-learning process. The funda- 
mental problems of education are still what to teach, and how to do it 
effectively. 
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TELEVISION will most readily find its appropriate place if it is used as 
an integral part of the educational program and if it receives adminis- 
trative support at all levels. 

Normally the television learning situation is improved when the 
teacher is given the aid of audio-visual technicians and television produc- 
tion assistants. 

Current practice shows a variation in assignment of teacher load from 
a ratio of two-to-one (television to normal classroom load) when a normal 
classroom is televised by closed circuit, to eight-to-one when a course is 
completely reworked and produced for its first presentation on open 
circuit television. 

No experience to date gives reason to fear television on academic 
grounds. Experiments in progress show that the responsible scholar need 


not deviate from his objectives, even on open circuit television. 
Estimates of television class size required to make unit instructional 

costs comparable with conventional instruction vary from 200 students in a 

closed circuit situation to 900 in a metropolitan open circuit application. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 20 was Ralph Steetle, Executive Director, Joint Council 
on Educational Television, Washington, D. C.; resource person was John K. Weiss, 
Assistant Vice President, The Fund for the Advancement of Education, New York City. 
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Chapter 21. 


What Are the Pros and Cons of 
Teaching by Television?* 
Francis A. Gaul 


Department of Social Sciences 
Chicago City Junior College 


IN 1957 I taught the first general social science course ever televised in 
Chicago, a cooperative enterprise of the Chicago Board of Education, 
TV Station WT TW, and the Ford Foundation. This paper is an attempt 
to appraise the role of the teacher as I defined it, and is written a year 
after my experiences. 


TV Teaching and Classroom Teaching 


TV teaching is not like classroom teaching! Those who confuse the 
two roles must seldom, if ever, teach in both. The elements of a TV class 
include a very carefully organized curriculum transformed into outlines, 
credit students rarely seen, technicians, a producer, and a director. The 
studio has a theatrical atmosphere, and most of the personnel involved 
are imbued with a “theatrical frame of reference.” In this environment 
the teacher becomes a performer, or, and I shrink from the term—an 
actor. 

Absent from the scene of my televised course was the student. This, to 
me, was the most serious shortcoming. I felt a persistent irritation and 
uncertainty because I was never certain that I was communicating with 
my audience. I tried valiantly to create an image of the student, but was 
unsuccessful. Any experienced teacher will acknowledge that a careful 
and accurate assessment of a group is a basic prerequisite to teaching. 
The absence of the student removed from teaching this valuable guide- 
post, as well as taking from the teacher the source of his rewards. The 
eye of the camera is a poor substitute for the grateful and receptive faces 
a teacher usually confronts in his classroom. Imagine with me, if you 
can, your first glimpse of the camera eye. No longer are you able to 
adjust your remarks to smiles, apathy, resentment, or boredom—the ordi- 
nary stimuli of the classroom. My first personal impression of the student 
came 22 sessions after the course began.1 The occasion for this contact 
was a review session I conducted at the College. This experience was 
most gratifying. I found, to my surprise, that the students were intensely 
identified with me, highly motivated, and that 70 per cent of them were 
women. To my amazement they were busily reading the optional books 


*The actual title of this paper was “Educational Television: An Appraisal of the 
Teacher's Role.” 

1 This has been improved upon in the present design by permitting the student to 
telephone the teacher at fixed hours. 
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recommended in the study guide, and they asked many searching ques- 
tions. Of great importance to me was the realization that though I felt 
the students’ absence keenly, they had not felt mine, and felt quite close 
to me. I was able during the course of the next 23 sessions to take this 
image of the student into account in selecting anecdotes, “visuals,” and 
lesson ideas! 


The TV Setting and Organization of Lesson Plans 


Careful forethought was necessary in planning a lecture, and this in- 
cluded consideration of my new critics. Though doubtless they were 
nonexistent at times, except in my mind, they played a part in my work. 
Some of my critics, my colleagues, came to life; on one occasion I mis- 
pronounced a word and this error received unfavorable comment at a 
faculty meeting. Several times I received direct phone calls after a tele- 
cast praising my lesson, only to hear almost immediately afterward the 
opposite point of view from my chief critic and alternate teacher. Criti- 
cism was of some use, for after all it was the absence of student contact 
and interaction that I missed most. I had great difficulty, however, 
appraising completely contradictory assessments. I resolved this problem 
in a partially satisfactory way by ignoring all of them and organizing 
my lesson plans to please myself. This was a strain on my ego, but it 
enabled me to adjust to these conflicting assessments. During the first 
months of our program there was much negative feeling among the col- 
lege staff about TV, a feeling which has now abated. Such a remark as, 
“Hello, star,” was a frequent greeting. Some criticisms, I think, were 
unrelated to me personally, but were more the result of a general nega- 
tivism on the part of the faculty who saw TV as a technological innova- 
tion which might displace them. 

After learning to take these reactions in stride, I decided to “go it 
alone.” I dedicated myself to careful preparation, much new reading (I 
needed it), and careful advance rehearsals of what my producer and the 
director said was too much material. I used my notes to present informa- 
tion and ideas in as rigorously logical a manner as was consistent with 
the controversial character of some of my materials. The presentation 
became more a performance and less a teaching act. My producer and 
the director became the only important human contacts in the course. 
An initial rehearsal was made at least a week before the telecast, and 
another on the day of the class. The latter rehearsal served mainly to 
reawaken in me interest in the material I had already so carefully organ- 
ized and rehearsed. My excellent director, William MacDonald, was 
concerned that I watch my timing, and that I end with a careful sum- 
mary. My producer, William McKenzie, was careful to point out errors 
in diction. What student would suggest a teacher’s speech was defective? 

Another concern of the director was to make me “visual.” Seemingly 
unimportant matters like where you stand, how you walk, where you sit, 
how you sit, and whether you use the blackboard, a chart, a movie clip, 
a graph, or a photograph, are his concerns. His job is to integrate the 
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“visuals” with his direction, and it must be close to the script or the 
director will err. “Visuals” must be created that conform to the require. 
ments of the camera, not too dark, too light, too small, or too big. These 
technical considerations must be interrelated with the lesson outline and 
timed to the minute. Consequently, I imposed a rigid control over side 
remarks and culled them to remain within my time allotment. These 
considerations contributed to making the session an acting performance, 
and not a loose and spontaneous presentation as is the case in a typical 
classroom. For these reasons I feel TV teaching tends to be the perform- 
ance of a carefully rehearsed, if not memorized, lesson. 


Rewards to the TV Teacher 


Now I wish to describe some of the benefits of TV teaching. First | 
felt satisfaction in that I had adjusted to a new role involving great care, 
organization, and much discipline. I benefited personally by being re- 
leased from class to read new books and to think, something I have 
needed time to do for years. This is, of course, an implied criticism of 
the teacher’s lot as much as it is a bouquet for TV. I also had an oppor- 
tunity to review and reorganize my own ideas and to see them in mirror- 
like fashion projected through kinescopes, which was itself a painful 
experience. This surely is one way to “know thyself.” 

I found my personal status in the community enhanced. People stopped 
me in the street, in the church, and at the ball park to remark about a 
session. In fact, my new role probably helped influence my election to 
public office. I had my photograph taken by Life and a story about one 
of my live “shows” appeared in Time, though my name was not men- 
tioned. I must confess that my new prestige was gratifying, although it 
represented another pattern of behavior that I had to learn. 


Conclusions 


TV teaching differs from standard teaching in that it is a taxing expe- 
rience causing the teacher greater difficulty in appraising his work. | 
resolved this by charting my own course and adhering to a rigid but 
logical outline. I paid careful attention to timing, technology, and criti- 
cism. The best description of the teacher’s role is that he becomes an 
actor with a carefully prepared outline. This in turn, places much 
emphasis on the need for preparation and organization. The teaching 
environment of a studio is not likely to produce any original ideas, but 
it is an adequate setting for communicating knowledge. Positive benefits 
balanced off this picture; I had time to read and to learn the new disci- 
pline of the studio. My ego was inflated by the many friendly remarks 
of the public at large. 
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Assistant Director 
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THE Pennsylvania State University, in its use of closed circuit television 
for university teaching, has emphasized the application of research as a 
means of gathering dependable evidence on which to base decisions 
about the future use of televised instruction. 

During the three-year period in which we have been using closed cir- 
cuit television for teaching courses, about 100 studies have been con- 
ducted. Approximately 60 of these have been experiments in which rather 
rigorous comparisons have been made under controlled conditions. The 
remaining 40 studies have been of a descriptive nature in which informa- 
tion has been gathered about student or faculty reactions to a variety of 
problems. 

I shall attempt to relate my comments about these studies to four 
important questions: 

How effective is televised instruction as compared to direct face-to- 
face teaching? 

Can the quality of university teaching be improved through the use 
of television? 

How acceptable is televised instruction to students and faculty? 

Is televised instruction economically feasible? 


Comparative Effectiveness 

Let us begin with the question, how effective is televised instruction 
in relationship to conventional teaching? 

During the past five semesters we have conducted carefully controlled 
comparisons in at least seven different courses. These cover a wide range 
of course types including “General Chemistry,” “Meteorology,” “General 
Psychology,” “Psychology of Marriage,” “Introductory Sociology,” “Intro- 
duction to Education,” and “Music Appreciation.” Comparisons between 
televised and direct instruction have been repeated in the same courses 
on different occasions, and in all instances several tests have been admin- 
istered in each course during a semester. Thus, at least 30 different such 
comparisons have been made. 

Time after time the results have shown no significant differences 
between televised and direct instruction when the same professor teaches 


*The actual title of this paper was “What Are the Pros and Cons of Teaching by 


Television as Seen from the Viewpoint of an Evaluator? 
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by each method. This finding holds true both for tests of student achieve. 
ment in the courses, and for tests covering course-related attitudes. 

As a result of these studies we now have little doubt that we can pene. 
trate the quantity barrier. In other words, through the use of television 
good instruction can be made available to large numbers of students in 
courses where enrollment pressures are high with no discernible sacrifice 
in academic achievement. 


Can the Quality of Instruction Be Raised? 


On the second question, concerning the possibility of improving the 
quality of university teaching through the use of television, the evidence 
is not yet very encouraging. 

We made several preliminary studies in which we hoped to discover 
whether it was possible to improve the quality of university teaching 
through the use of television to present to students learning experiences 
that would otherwise be difficult or impossible to present to large groups 
or multiple small sections. These resource materials included demon- 
strations, films, diagrams, panel discussions, guest speakers, still pictures, 
slides, and the like. Comparisons were made with traditional teaching 
techniques in which the same teachers used the lecture-blackboard 
method. In one course where this comparison was made no significant 
differences in achievement were found on several examinations. In 
another course a small but significant difference was found on one test, 
which actually favored the lecture-blackboard method of presentation. 
It is admitted that such preliminary findings may be an artifact of the 
type of tests used. These have been paper-and-pencil tests of high quality 
as judged by usual standards, but they have been completely verbal in 
form. Differences in achievement in favor of visualized presentations 
may show up when visual-type tests are used or when students are con- 
fronted with life like performance situations. 

There is one other aspect of instruction from which an improvement 
in quality may be resulting, but as yet there is no objective evidence 
available. This relates to the instructors themselves. It has been the con- 
stant aim at Pennsylvania State University to encourage the most expe- 
rienced instructors to teach the introductory courses on television, and 
there is no doubt that these instructors generally work harder and prepare 
their presentations more thoroughly than formerly. It is difficult to evaluate 
the extent to which this has affected the quality of instruction. Nor have 
comparisons been made between the teaching effectiveness of experienced 
professors on television and less experienced teachers (e.g., graduate assist- 
ants) in the conventional situation. Such comparisons are under way in two 
courses this semester. 

At this point I think it is time for us to admit that generally speaking 
we have not yet managed to find evidence to show that we have success- 
fully penetrated the instructional quality barrier through the use of 


television. 
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Acceptance of Televised Instruction by Students and Faculty 


Now let us turn to the third question: How well is televised instruc 
tion accepted by students and faculty? 

At Pennsylvania State University we have used two methods of 
assessing student reactions to televised instruction. The first is the “‘be- 
havioral choice” method in which students are given, say, five weeks of 
televised instruction in a course, followed immediately by a similar period 
of instruction by the same teacher in a face-to-face situation. The stu- 
dents are then given an opportunity to vote for the procedure to be 
adopted for the remaining five weeks of the semester with the under- 
standing that the decision of the majority will be applied. The second 
method of assessing student reactions is by the use of opinion question- 
naires. 

Let me summarize briefly some results. In the behavioral choice 
method, the students have, on the average, chosen televised instruction 
over large group instruction (with the same teacher) in a proportion of 
6:4. The lowest proportion choosing TV was 33 per cent in general 
chemistry; the highest proportion was 71 per cent in political science. 

During January of 1958 a questionnaire was administered to 3000 
students in eight televised courses. In answer to the question, “What do 
you think about television as a means of handling courses with large 
enrollments?”, 78 per cent checked either very good or fairly good, and 
22 per cent checked either fairly bad or very bad. When asked to indi- 
cate the order of their preference for TV classes, large directly taught 
classes (200 or more), or classes of 45 taught by graduate assistants, the 
students gave the highest average ranking to TV, second to classes of 45 
with graduate assistants, and third to classes of 200 or more with an 
experienced professor. It would appear that the problem of student 
acceptance, or rather the lack of it, is not a serious barrier to the use of 
televised instruction at Pennsylvania State University. 

The situation with respect to the faculty is rather less clear. For one 
thing, last year’s surveys showed that over 60 per cent of our faculty had 
not seen any televised classes. Reactions of the faculty to the use of tele- 
vision range from highly negative to highly positive with the largest 
group adopting a somewhat middle ground which might best be char- 
acterized as healthy skepticism. Responses to a typical question on a 
recent survey concerning faculty preferences for methods of handling 
large enrollments were as follows: Prefer television 34 per cent; large 
classes 41 per cent; no difference 17 per cent; miscellaneous 8 per cent. 

On the other hand, the number of faculty members who are willing 
(and often anxious) to present their large enrollment courses over tele- 
vision has continued to grow from year to year and this has occurred 
with very little if any administrative pressure. 

This semester over 5000 Pennsylvania State University students are 
enrolled in 20 sections of some /5 courses that use TV. 
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Is Televised Instruction Economically Feasible? 


Let us consider finally the economic feasibility of televised instruction. 
Many administrators in colleges and universities have expressed a con- 
cern about the possible cost of using closed circuit television in their 
instructional programs. Unfortunately, few reliable cost estimates have 
been available. Last year we had a preliminary but rather careful cost 
analysis made of the operation of our main closed circuit system. This 
system which uses an advanced model of the vidicon television camera 
(the Dage 320 professional dual camera chain), TV film presentation 
facilities, a two-way communication system and receiver in 19 class- 
rooms, is valued at about $45,000. Costs of operation for the academic 
year amounted to about $29,000. These costs included salaries and wages 
for all TV personnel, cost of spare parts, amortization of the original 
cost (spread over five years), and a percentage for administrative super- 
vision. These costs averaged $27 per hour for the 1100 hours of operation 
performed during the academic year. 

Four well-established televised courses were selected for a cost analysis: 
psychology, accounting, sociology, and air science (ROTC). Comparisons 
were made between actual costs of televised instruction and the costs that 
would have been incurred if the courses had been taught by conventional 
methods in sections averaging 45 students. This cost analysis showed a 
saving in favor of television totaling almost $40,000 for the four courses. 
Projection of the cost curves showed that the cutting point in cost for 
TV and conventional instruction in groups of 45 came at about 200 
students per course. 

The savings described above would almost pay for the cost of the TV 
system in one year. 

These cost analyses are being repeated on a more extensive scale during 
the current academic year. 


Summary 


By way of summary let me say on the pro side for television that I 
believe we can teach large numbers of students by TV with no loss in 
instructional effectiveness; student acceptance of televised instruction is 
on the positive side and is improving, an adequate number of experienced 
teachers are willing to teach on TV, and televised instruction can be 
economically feasible if it is well managed and a reasonable level of 
operation is attained. 

On the con side, we have to list our failure so far to demonstrate an 
improvement in the quality of university instruction through the use of 
television, and a certain reluctance on the part of some faculty members 
to admit that instructional television has any place on a university 
campus. 
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THE use of television as an instrument for enriching and supplementing 
the classroom teacher is accepted and welcomed by a very large number 
of people, but the use of television to replace a teacher in the classroom 
has caused much disagreement. If television is used only as a supplement 
to the teacher, the expense of education is increased and the problem of 
the shortage of teachers remains untouched. If television is used to 
replace a teacher, both the cost and the teacher shortage are reduced. The 
heart of the problem then centers in the answer to this question: “Can 
television be used to replace teachers without reducing the quality of 
learning; if so, to what extent and in what fields can it be used?” 
Teachers traditionally consider themselves indispensable to learning. 
They are not, for much of our learning throughout life takes place with- 
out a teacher. We have probably unduly relied upon daily direct con- 
tacts between teachers and students, so much so that the average college 
has featherbedded its teaching staff by having too many courses taught 
too many hours a week in classes that are needlessly small in size. Our 
first move then should be to transfer from the teacher to the student 
more reliance upon himself for his education and to offer him a greater 
variety of learning opportunities, television being one of these. If we 
look at it from this standpoint, television then becomes a means, just 
like the textbook or the laboratory experience, which the institution may 
use to educate students. We have agreed long ago that we should not 
employ teachers to repeat in class what students can learn by reading. 
Neither should we collect them in small groups and teach by direct con- 
tact those things which students can learn effectively otherwise at less 
cost and with less waste of valuable manpower. 
We might summarize the arguments in favor of teaching by television 
as follows: 
Every effort should be made by professional educators to use wisely 
ull competent manpower available for teaching. Teachers should not 
be wasted by continued use of uneconomical methods. 
Students should be given a wide variety of opportunities to learn and 
should be made as self-reliant as possible in pursuing learning, using 


* The actual title of this paper was “The Pros and Cons of Teaching by Television 
from the Standpoint of an Administrator.” 
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books, magazines, radio, laboratories, conferences, television, teachers, 
et cetera. 
Research has demonstrated that students do as well on regular exami- 
nations when they take certain courses by television as when they 
take them in a regular class. 
If students can learn by television, and if the use of television will 
aid in (a) curtailing the rise in per pupil cost of education; (b) help- 
ing to meet the possible deterioration in quality of instruction due 
to the shortage of teachers, then administrators have an obligation to 
make use of television in instruction. 

5. Superior teachers can be shared and extended beyond one school. 

These arguments in favor of the use of television are simple, logical, 
and direct. They follow the logic of the responsibility of any executive 
to maintain as high a ratio between cost, efficiency, and production as 
possible. 

There are many institutions which will not be included in any cate- 
gory where the use of television is recommended to reduce per pupil costs 
and conserve manpower. These are the small schools where the number 
of students is too small to require multiple sections of courses. There is 
no saving of manpower or cost unless students formerly taught in single 
sections can be grouped into one course taught by television. But since 
there are so many large institutions where television can be useful, these 
institutions have an obligation to use it. 

But there are those who wish to argue the negative side of this ques- 
tion concerning the use of television. They contend that 
1. Research today is too restricted to act upon. 

2. Research does not really show the range of learning that takes place 
when teacher and student meet in an ordinary class. 
No matter what the studies show, television classes are not as effec- 
tive as regular classes. The teacher is indispensable in every class. 
If lectures are given in one place, they will be “canned” and bought 
for other places to save money. The vitality of teaching will therefore 
be lost. 
If lectures are televised in order to reduce the number of teachers, 
other ideas will be introduced also, to reduce the need for teachers 
still further. Soon there will be no need for any but a few. 
Television is a fad and not a substitute; it is a supplemental teaching 
aid. Changes in the basic organization of school programs should not 
be made to meet a temporary shortage. What the profession really 
needs, they maintain, is a first-rate standing among professions with a 
salary scale large enough to divert potential teachers away from other 
professions. 

These arguments are on different levels. The first two, representing a 
cautious attitude toward present research, are to be respected. Changes 
should be guarded carefully by evidence. The third argument represents 
an attitude which investigation seems not to reach. The fourth argument 
represents a temptation to the administrator who is short of funds. It 
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should be heeded with the greatest of care. The last two sound like argu- 
ments of certain labor unions which want to prevent the introduction of 
labor-saving devices so that more men can be employed. The increasing 
number of students going to school does not now appear to be a tempo- 
rary condition, and while we should all work for greater recognition and 
income for those in the profession, such recognition is not feasible nor 
likely when education depends upon the recruitment of masses of people 
to use uneconomical methods of teaching. 
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ANY objective evaluation of teaching is subject to certain limitations. 
With due allowances made, however, it is clear that, in courses commonly 
taught primarily by lecture and demonstration, a competent teacher's 
TV teaching can be at least as effective as conventional classroom instruc- 
tion. Furthermore, by enabling a superior teacher to teach substantially 
more students, TV instruction can also make it financially feasible for 
such a teacher to devote himself almost exclusively to a single course. 
The increased time made available for clearer definition of objectives, 
more careful course organization and preparation, relevant research, and 
cooperative scrutiny of teaching methodology should improve the quality 
of instruction. There is also some evidence that TV instruction compels 
students to accept increased responsibility and demonstrate greater 
initiative. 

Many problems remain to be solved, e.g., faculty and student accept- 
ance, selection of courses, improvement of production techniques, the 
place of kinescopes, the present limitations of UHF, et cetera; but none 
appears insoluble. Those considering TV should remember that it should 
be compared, not with a theoretically ideal teaching situation, but with 
the most feasible, practical alternative. 





















NOTE: Chairman of Group 21 was Knute O. Broady, Director, University Extension 
Division, and Professor of Educational Administration, University of Nebraska; resource 
person was Ryland W. Crary, Director of Education, Educational Television and Radio 
Center, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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THE belief that new developments can be promoted and new techniques 
devised for increasing the number of students taught without sacrificing 
quality, rests on the presumption, seldom challenged in discussion though 
too often resisted in practice, that in many ways our organization of educa- 
tional programs is inefficient and that it is possible, therefore, to get the 
same or better educational results if we find and eliminate those practices 
which are wasteful of faculty time. The process of formal education 
involves students, faculty, and the content of learning organized in a 
curriculum, together with administrative arrangements for bringing these 
factors together. These include courses carrying hours of “credit”; class 
groups of a size predetermined within limited standards to be desirable; 
a schedule of classes meeting so many hours a week, so many weeks a 
year; often requirements for attendance, so that the number of hours the 
student is exposed to the faculty member’s teaching is set in advance; 
and a technique of testing the results of teaching which, as experimental 
use shows, often leaves uncertain what the teacher has taught or the 
student has learned, and makes it difficult to determine the educational 
effect of any specific administrative arrangements. By custom and use, we 
tend to get set in our patterns of deploying the resources available for 
education, and for long periods of time we can ignore inefficiencies in the 
pattern. The present growing shortage of college teachers has created a 
need and offers an opportunity for re-examination of all the ways we use 
our educational resources, and there is reason to believe that this re- 
examination may lead to better results than our traditional patterns. 
The specific program of grants made by the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education for “better utilization of college teaching resources” grew 
out of suggestions from many sources that the time was ripe not only for 
a study of these problems but also for a tryout of many new or little used 
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methods which faculty members and administrators were convinced 
would be useful but which, for lack of a particular stimulus, have 
remained in the “talking” stage. The Fund invited a group of college 
and university presidents and deans under the chairmanship first of 
Henry Heald, who was then president of New York University, and later 
of Donald Morrison, provost of Dartmouth College, to devise a program 
of grants which would encourage such study and experimentation. The 
committee selected 35 proposals for grants in 1956-57 and 27 in 1957-58, 
a group of proposals that attacked from many different angles the prob- 
lem of maintaining education of high quality while introducing changes 
that promised to use teaching resources more effectively and, hopefully, 
would permit colleges better to teach more students without a propor- 
tionate increase in size of faculty. I have been asked to review briefly for 
you some of these programs, not because they offer final answers but 
because they open for discussion a variety of ways of meeting the problem, 
abandoning the defeatist attitude that if we cannot find enough teachers 
to teach more students in exactly the manner to which we are accustomed, 
and if we cannot see in the so-called “crisis of numbers” an opportunity 
to improve education, educational quality will decline. 

I shall speak chiefly of the experiments conducted in 1956-57 because 
we have now had an opportunity to review their findings. On the rec- 
ommendation of the national committee, an evaluation committee was 
established under the chairmanship of William Fels, now president of 
Bennington College. The members of this committee visited all of the 
experimental programs at least once, most of them twice. They have 
discussed their findings and are preparing a report to be published in the 
near future. The programs for which grants were made in the second 
year are, of course, scarcely halfway through their experimental period, 
and we have much less information about their results. They will be 
evaluated when time permits. 

Perhaps the least used resource for teaching is the student’s own capac- 
ity to learn without direct instruction, a capacity not confined to the 
small proportion of students who have heretofore been admitted to 
honors programs. A few of the experimental programs in 1956-57 and a 
much larger number in 1957-58 are directed toward finding ways to 
encourage students to learn more “on their own.” 

One of the simplest and most nearly conventional plans, but perhaps 
for that reason likely to be copied earlier by other institutions, is the one 
initiated at Grinnell. There, in a number of departments, the usual 
program of four, three-hour courses for students and faculty was changed 
to three, four-hour courses. Classes, however, still met only three hours a 
week, and the additional hour of the course was used for independent 
study. The student in that period read outside materials, wrote on topics 
pertaining to the course, did laboratory exercises, or engaged in some 
form of artistic achievement or problem-solving. The intention was that 
this work should be directly related to the work of the course, not merely 
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something added to it. The faculty class load in those classes participating 
was reduced by three hours per week and the number of students in 
classes increased. The evaluators found the results uneven, partly on 
account of differences in the enthusiasm of faculty members for the pro- 
gram, and partly because there was a difference in student readiness for 
independent study. On the whole, however, faculty and students were 
enthusiastic about the change and in the second year the program has 
been extended to 70 courses as compared with the 22 initially included, 
Emphasis in the second year is on more careful preparation of syllabi to 
guide the student’s independent work, better organization of the library 
for the increased load of student use, and a great emphasis on quality of 
performance. Savings in faculty time have been clearly demonstrated in 
many courses. 

Much more radical in its approach to independent study, although less 
extensive in the number of departments affected, is the program at Mar- 
quette University. There, in the first semester, freshmen were given a 
special course to develop reading comprehension skills. In the second 
semester, the group took a full-year course in history, meeting the pro- 
fessor only once a week. To prepare for that class session, the professor 
is obliged to consider what are the most important functions he performs 
in direct contact with students, a consideration almost sure to improve 
teaching. The evaluators found much promise in this program. Both 
faculty and students felt that the quality of work done had improved 
and the experience of Marquette with advance preparation for inde- 
pendent learning should be useful to other institutions. 

Antioch, in the 1956-57 program, arranged for a 16-week reading period 
for an experimental group, four weeks for a control group. There was 
advance preparation for faculty in a summer workshop before the experi- 
ment was tried, but inadequate preparation of the students for the inde- 
pendent study experience. Profiting from that experience, Antioch this 
year is trying out two methods of preparing students for assuming 
responsibility for autonomous study. In one such group, the training is 
for individual work and in the other for student group work. On the 
basis of experience so far this year, Antioch is seeing much better results. 

As a whole, both the national committee which recommended the 
grants and the evaluating committee regard the experiments with more 
autonomous study as among the most promising approaches to better 
utilization of teaching resources. Among the lessons learned to date is the 
need for specific preparation of students for working on their own. Those 
who have such preparation generally report a more satisfactory experi- 
ence than in conventional classes. Also, faculty need to plan carefully 
what their direct contribution to student learning should be, what they 
should put into syllabi to guide student learning, how often and to what 
purpose conferences are needed. They need also to devise ways of check- 
ing what the student is learning so that guidance can be given when it is 
necessary. So far the greatest gain is apparently in quality of learning, as 
the students learn to assume responsibility for and an interest in contin- 
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uing learning. There has been some saving in faculty time, although the 
gains are not likely to be great in the initial year of such a program when 
preparation of syllabi and planning for the change in teaching technique 
require considerable time. 

As an aid to independent study, there have been some interesting 
developments of self-teaching and self-testing machines, and with imagina- 
tive use of devices such as magnetic tapes and slide projectors. All of us 
who have taught, I presume, have some initial aversion to the idea of 
machines in teaching. The vision of brains being processed on an 
assembly line to identical dimensions and slick surfaces is a revolting one. 
Curiously enough, machines as teaching tools make for more individ- 
uality in teaching and learning, removing from classrooms the drudgery 
of essential drill in tool subjects, freeing the teacher for more interpretive 
and challenging teaching, and permitting students to learn at their own 
rate and to progress as fast as their capabilities permit. 

For example, at Montana State College, in three out of five class 
periods in a botany course, students are alone in a room equipped with 
a tape recorder, tapes containing lectures and instructions, synchronized 
with illustrative materials which are projected on a screen. Plant mate- 
rials and other laboratory materials are so organized that the student 
may work with them while the recorded lecture is in process, much as 
he would if the lecturer were present in the room. In the remaining two 
sessions of the week, students and faculty meet for exchange of informa- 
tion and discussion. A separate room is available in which students can 
review slide materials as often as they wish and where they may score 
their own review tests, which are given daily. The results, even in one 
year, have been striking. The experimental groups did better and liked 
the course better than those receiving conventional instruction. A large 
amount of faculty time was released from routine chores for more essen- 
tial instruction. Perhaps most significant, the faculty were forced by the 
necessity of preparing tapes and tests for the machines to rethink the 
logic and economy of presentation of course materials. 

A machine which has caught the imagination of everyone who has 
examined it or learned of it is the self-teaching and self-testing machine 
constructed by B. F. Skinner of Harvard. This is a device which requires 
students to think and write an answer to selected questions which do not 
permit an answer on a multiple-choice basis. The device is a box enclos- 
ing a rotating disk. As a section comes in view, the student reads the 
question and composes an answer which he writes on a paper tape. When 
he presses a key, the tape moves from his control and the correct answer 
or approach to the question appears. The student then presses a key 
which punches on the tape his appraisal of his own answer. If he believes 
it to have been correct, the rotating disk will not bring that question to 
his attention again. Questions which he failed to answer will come up 
in sequence until he has correctly answered all questions on that disk. 
He can then turn in his tape. An unusually long one indicates that he 
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has had difficulty with the material. The punch marks can be readily 
checked by the instructor to discover whether the student is incorrectly 
appraising his own answers. The disk can present a series of questions, 
each bringing students nearer to the next question by the Socratic 
method, or it can be arranged to show successively larger blocks of mate. 
rials to be learned. One interested observer believes that it will be espe- 
cially valuable in teaching such subjects as logic. The value, of course, 
depends on the success with which the test questions are developed to 
encourage independent thinking and learning from the student user. 

The value of the experiments with the use of machines is more in 
their potential than in their showing to date. Clearly, no one technique 
would be equally valuable for all purposes. But just as electronic 
machines have helped us with problems of vast dimensions in many areas 
of our living, there is no doubt that they can save teachers’ time by 
eliminating many jobs now done in the classroom, and they can regulate 
the learning of much routine material to the pace of the individual 
students. If faculty can overcome their fear of a machine and see it as a 
useful tool, not as a competitor, there is little doubt that it can help 
solve problems of educating large numbers of students in at least some 
areas of the curriculum. 

In discussing programs of independent study and the use of the 
machine-equipped study rooms, I have already suggested another modi- 
fication of conventional practice that was the chief concern in some of 
the programs, namely, size of class. Experiments in class size are no 
novelty. Many were done 20 or 30 years ago. As reported in the Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research in 1950, the differences in learning indi- 
cated by usual tests were slight, with the differences, when they occurred, 
slightly in favor of larger classes. That fact has not diminished the over- 
whelming preference of faculty and of many students for small classes. 
It is to be noted, however, that in many experiments with large classes, 
both those taught in person and those televised, students tend to prefer 
a large class with a good teacher to a small one with mediocre instruction. 

As the evaluators noted, few of the experiments in large classes were 
“pure” in the sense of measuring only the effect of class size. They often 
included multiple changes, putting the best teachers into large sections, 
or the use of assistants for conferences. For the purposes of the institu- 
tions conducting these experiments, the multiple changes, though harder 
to evaluate, were more useful. Behind them lay the common feeling that 
large classes are inevitable in the years ahead, and that the great problem 
is not to compare the effect of having a superior teacher in a large or a 
small class but to learn how to make large classes most profitable. Perhaps 
more faculty, trying out large classes, will discover for themselves advan- 
tages cited by some, for example, in law schools—namely, that large 
classes promote better discussion and make for more independence of 
student thinking. 
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Some of the experiments with large classes were not much more exten- 
sive than grouping multiple sections in a large lecture section under the 
best professor, with variations in the use of discussion time—sometimes 
reserved for very small groups, sometimes for student-led groups, or occa- 
sionally for individual conferences when students were engaging largely 
in independent study outside the lecture hour. A team approach to 
teaching was tried at the University of Nebraska. The tasks of exposi- 
tion, evaluation of written work, and consultation were divided among 
faculty members according to their interests and abilities, with each 
concentrating on what he could do best rather than assuming all phases 
of the teaching task. 

The University of Kentucky in both years has been handling up to 
200 students in mathematics classes with an experienced professor aided 
by an assistant as consultant and a grader of papers. The experience has 
been encouraging both in student performance and in their satisfaction 
and that of their parents. 

When large classes are used, one problem is that of making sure that 
all students are participating intellectually and that they learn to be 
articulate. Small discussion groups, the use of assistants for consultation, 
and appraisal of an increased amount of written work are frequent 
devices to this end. Two programs at Los Angeles State College and at 
Smith College explored with considerable promise the reserve supply of 
college educated persons available for part-time teaching or work as 
readers of papers and faculty assistants. An encouraging aspect of the 
Los Angeles State survey was their finding that part-time faculty have 
apparently taught as well and been as acceptable to students and their 
colleagues as full-time faculty members. The exploration at Smith dis- 
closed many college educated women who could be drawn into assisting 
and paper-reading. 

Graduate assistants have, of course, long been used by universities. 
Colleges without this resource have, with encouraging results in some 
situations, used very capable undergraduates not only for purely routine 
chores but to consult with and to guide underclassmen in discussion 
groups. Experiments at Howard University in the remedial English 
classes and in a survey course in social studies, and at the University of 
Colorado in economics, suggest that assistants are more useful as discus- 
sion leaders when the work involved is factual or requires the acquisition 
of basic skills than when the value of the discussion depends on the 
maturity and broad knowledge of the leader and his wisdom in handling 
many related questions. A systematic training of student assistants and 
regular supervision by faculty members are also important if the quality 
of the work is to be maintained, even though this imposes some addi- 
tional burden and to that extent reduces the saving in faculty time which 
otherwise might have been registered. 

The use of large classes with or without assistants both requires and 
facilitates the utilization of superior teachers who have carefully prepared 
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for each class meeting. When, as has sometimes been the case, class size 
is increased as a result of a streamlining of the curriculum or a reduction 
in the number of courses offered, as at Grinnell, the faculty member's 
effective load is usually decreased, and the opportunity for more coordi- 
nated student learning is increased. Relatively few experimental pro- 
grams have made any substantial progress with the problem of ending 
course proliferation and simplifying the curriculum. Here the vested 
interest of faculty members, to their own detriment, is most strongly 
entrenched. Basic curriculum revision is virgin territory, and there are 
great possibilities for faculties with courage and imagination to plan the 
essential instruction needed in this modern age. We have come to a 
time when no man can master all knowledge. But every man has the 
obligation and the privilege as a citizen to make wise judgments in 
matters requiring broad knowledge and a comprehension of moral values 
not only of our own Western culture but also of the East with which we 
are in such close contact. We cannot afford fragmentation and trivialities 
in a curriculum, and in a period when good teaching ability is in short 
supply, we cannot afford to waste any faculty time on less than the 
essentials of instruction. This is not, of course, to say that there is no 
room in curricula for specialized courses. But they should be those found 
to be essential in a curriculum that makes good sense for the objectives 
of the college or university concerned. 

Probably in the fundamental revision of curricula and in the greater 
use of independent study lie the greatest hope for improving our educa- 
tion and using faculty skills to their best advantage. But both these and 
other changes in uses of available teaching resources will call for bold 
thinking, imaginative planning, and dedicated work if we are to realize 
their potential. 


Maintenance of 
Quality of Instruction 


Sister Mary Theresa Brentano, O.S.B. 
Professor of English 

Mount Saint Scholastica College 

RECORDER 


COLLEGE professors can teach more students, free themselves from 
routine tasks, and simultaneously improve the quality of their instruc. 
tion. This statement summarizes an analysis of the experiments performed 
during 1956-58, especially those sponsored by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. 

The projects fall into three groups: those directed toward training the 
student for independent study, toward use of mechanical aids for self- 
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teaching and self-testing, and toward combining multiple teaching 
resources. The latter group includes the use of graduate or undergrad- 
uate students as teaching assistants and of available college educated 
persons for consultation, part-time teaching, and grading of papers. 
The removal of time-consuming burdens allows the teacher to become 
a truly professional individual, in whom the student can see the ideals 
and embodiment of quality education. Immediate results of experiments 
include statistical gains, greater student enthusiasm, and greater faculty 
satisfaction. Ultimate gains promise the removal of inefficiency in the 
traditional patterns of education and the furnishing of high quality 
educational procedures in the inescapable faculty shortage of the future. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 22, Section 1, was Samuel B. Gould, President, Antioch 
College; resource persons were James C. Eaves, Head, Department of Mathematics 
and Astronomy, University of Kentucky, and John C. Sherwood, Associate Professor of 
English, University of Oregon. 


Maintenance of 
Quality of Instruction 


Margaret Bridgman 
Consultant in General Education 
Department of Baccalaureate and 

Higher Degree Programs 

National League of Nursing 
New York City 
RECORDER 


SUCCESSFUL methods of economizing faculty time are primarily de- 
pendent upon involvement of the faculty in planning, their conviction 
that their purposes are worth extraordinary effort, and constant em- 
phasis on high quality. Experiments prove that presentation of appro- 
priate materials to very large groups by able teachers can be more 
effective than instruction in small classes if physical conditions and facili- 
ties are suitable and preparation is thorough. Teaching assistants can 
be used for follow-up, small group discussions, and individual help to 
students, if assistants are well prepared and guided by the professor in 
charge of the course. Independent work by students can be substituted 
for some class hours if their readiness for such responsibility is assured, 
library facilities and assistance are adequate, if arrangements insure 
effective direction of their work, help as needed, and reliable means of 
evaluating their progress and achievement. Such methods can not only 
maintain but improve educational quality. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 22, Section 2, was Ralph Fields, Director, Division of 
Instruction, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Chapter 23. 


How Can Faculty Members Share 
Most Effectively with Their Colleagues 
the Stimulation and Knowledge 
Gained from Participation in 
Workshops and Conferences ?* 


Pressley C. McCoy 
Assistant Director, The Danforth Foundation 
Saint Louis, Missouri 


THE question which I am going to consider here has been phrased as 
follows: ““How can faculty members share most effectively with their 
colleagues the stimulation and knowledge gained from participation in 
workshops and conferences?” On the surface it may seem that the obvious 
point to be discussed is the method of communicating workshop findings 
to those faculty members not in attendance. However, communicating is 
a two-way process which is not likely to be effective in promoting action 
unless careful prior consideration is given to those forces which actuate 
change in an institution. If participants in a workshop or conference 
return to a skeptical or even hostile audience, any stimulation, however 
intense, and any knowledge, however enlightening, will not likely make 
any impact on the campus community. In these introductory remarks, 
I would like to focus our attention on ways and means of fostering a 
well-motivated, believing audience who, at the very least, will be willing 
to listen sympathetically to any worth-while suggestions which returning 
workshoppers or conferees may bring with them. 

Those who plan, attend, and seek to implement results of workshops, 
do so with the hope that their efforts will strengthen some phase of their 
total educational program. Improvement in a college or university is not 
possible without change, be it a change in attitudes, ideas, methods, 
organizational structures, or a combination of these factors. Understand- 
ing the psychology of change, particularly as it relates to the planning 
and follow-up stages, can be of great help in sharing effectively and 
implementing successfully what the workshop brings to light. A thorough 
understanding of the psychology of change would demand extensive 
familiarity with such fields as classical learning theory, social psychology, 
group dynamics, and certain findings in clinical psychology. Original 
research in this field is being carried on by such men as Jack R. Gibb of 
the University of Delaware, Matthew B. Miles of Columbia University, 
and by those directing the National Training Laboratories in Washing: 
ton, D. C. Hubert Coffey and William Golden have made a careful study 


* The actual title of this paper was “Effecting Change in the College Through the 
Workshop.” 
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of this problem, based largely on David Krech’s “Notes Toward a 
Psychological Theory,” an article which appeared in the Journal of Per- 
sonality. Kurt Lewin’s A Dynamic Theory of Personality and Talcott 
Parson’s The Social System are also commendable. Ronald Lippitt, 
Jeanne Watson, and Bruce Westley have just completed a book entitled 
The Dynamics of Planned Change, containing many helpful insights on 
the phenomenon of change, for those wishing to derive maximum bene- 
fits from the workshop or conference. 

Since my personal experience with workshops and conferences has been 
limited to those sponsored by the Danforth Foundation, I would like to 
comment on that experience in the light of the principles set forth by 
the psychologists, sociologists, and specialists in the communication arts. 
First, a brief description of these workshops would be in order. The first 
Campus Community Workshop was held at Sarah Lawrence College 
during a four-week period in the summer of 1957, under the able direc- 
tion of Russell Cooper, assistant dean of the College of Science, Litera- 
ture, and the Arts at the University of Minnesota. 

Kenneth I. Brown, executive director of the Foundation, invited the 
presidents of 26 liberal arts colleges to send their academic deans and 
three faculty members for the entire period. The expressed purpose of 
the workshop was to provide a setting for inquiry through seminars, 
consultations, informal discussions, and library study. From this inquiry, 
focused on an institutional project, it was hoped that each college team 
would discover ways and means of strengthening some aspect of their 
total program. The 26 projects formulated last year, as well as the 
27 institutional projects on which a different group of colleges will be 
working next summer, indicate that a majority are seeking improvement, 
and thus change, in one or a combination of the following categories: 
institutional objectives, curriculum, institutional organization, instruc- 
tion, student personnel services, counseling, evaluation, and values. 
Related to these categories are projects seeking to strengthen the intellec- 
tual atmosphere of the campus, town-gown relations, and the training 
of teachers. 

The very title “Campus Community Workshop” suggests the applica- 
tion of one important principle in actuating change in an institution 
and that is total involvement of all group members. Although the invi- 
tation for workshop participation goes to the president of each college, 
it is our hope that he, in turn, will consult with the entire faculty in 
deciding whether to accept or reject the invitation, and that the students 
also will be consulted as the college endeavors to define its needs. Unless 
there is a problem awareness and a desire for change among those who 
must effect the change, then there is little likelihood of effective sharing 
and implementation of workshop findings. In this stage, which Mr. Lewin 
refers to as the “unfreezing” phase, a spirit of confidence should develop 
among faculty and administration, confidence that there is a possibility 
of moving to a higher level of institutional achievement and that work- 
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shop participation may provide insights into the satisfaction of their 
campus community needs. Dorwin Cartwright? has asserted that if 
... the productive relationship between need satisfaction and group 
cohesion is to be maintained . . . group members must participate in 
the leadership functions, the processes of goal formulation, the plan- 
ning of appropriate steps to goal realization, and the evaluation of 
these aspects of leadership experience. 

Just last month I visited one of the workshop colleges which has sub- 
mitted a proposal to the Foundation involving a program of cultural 
enrichment for superior students. The president of the institution hap- 
pily reported that the idea had originated with the faculty and that the 
proposal had been formulated by them. This was a tribute to his leader- 
ship as well as to the faculty, for this theory of participative leadership, 
in contrast to autocratic or paternalistic leadership, had helped create a 
strong sense of belongingness, and a feeling of responsibility for the 
welfare of the college which even permeated the thinking of the few 
students with whom I talked. 

A sense of involvement in the college workshop project is enhanced 
when all levels of organization within the campus community cooperate 
in the planning stages. Communication becomes a two-way proposition 
and role differences between organizational levels are minimized. The 
president, the dean, departmental chairmen, faculty, and students 
develop an awareness of the different set of external pressures to which 
each is subject, and an appreciation for the obstacles to change which 
these pressures present. I recently asked a graduating senior what in- 
sights he had gained from serving as student-body president and he 
replied, “An appreciation for the many problems faced by the faculty 
and administration, problems of which I had been unaware.” 

All of the research in industrial and educational institutions, thus far, 
indicates that where there is participative group action in goal forma- 
tion, where there is distributive leadership, the sense of problem involve- 
ment and group we-feeling is maximized, as is the personal growth of 
individual members of the group. If in the planning stages, particularly 
in the determination of the institutional project and selection of the 
college’s representatives, all members of the academic community partici- 
pate in exploring the areas of greatest need, whether this be in the 
quality of instruction, counseling, or in the improvement of the curricu- 
lum; if a general sense of dissatisfaction with things as they are is created; 
and if the obstacles to change are recognized and discussed even as the 
need is being defined, then when their representatives return from the 
workshop with information and insights on possible solutions, they will 
likely find a receptive audience. 

It might be wise for us to pause here and consider those forces which 
tend to resist change. As Messrs. Coffey and Golden point out, human 
beings have a loyalty to traditional ways of doing and seeing things, and 


1 Cartwright, Dorwin. “Achieving Change in People: Some Applications of Group 
Dynamics.” Human Relations 4: 1-71; 1951. 
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there may be no internal commitments to what is new and strange.? As the 
college needs are being discussed, and as faculty members come to see 
the changes which these needs imply, they become aware that their 
accustomed role, and the status and sense of security identified with it, 
are being threatened. A change in curriculum may mean the merging or 
dropping of certain courses which a certain faculty member has taught 
for years. A rotating chairmanship of departments may well carry with 
it a sense of loss of prestige. Improving the quality of instruction may 
mean critical evaluation by students and if the results are known there 
may be a loss of esteem in the eyes of the dean. Accepting responsibility 
for the counseling of students may mean less time for research and writ- 
ing of scholarly articles, a process which has a set of rewards all its own. 
Who but the student is likely to know if he has been counseled well? 
Is it any wonder that as areas of need are explored, those involved come 
to conclude that “the old time religion is good enough for me”? 

Having become anxious over the threat of possible innovations, the 
faculty member may manifest his resistance in a number of ways: (1) he 
may deny that a problem exists; (2) he may seem to cooperate in effecting 
change while secretly opposing or making no real effort to implement it; 
and (3) he may become excessively dependent by shifting responsibility 
for the change to another colleague or to the administration. 

The staff of the National Training Laboratory in Group Development 
has formulated the following recommendations for creating a “cultural 
island of change”: 

In most situations some set of forces—e.g., tradition, red-tape pro- 
cedures, expectations of others, fear of failure, fear of loss of status— 
blocks the individual (or group) from making many changes or im- 
provements in the way he works, thinks, and values. ... Sometimes 
training can organize most of the forces on the job so that they encour- 
age the individual (or group) toward change. But often the individual 
or group of individuals needs to be removed to a helping climate 
where the forces are designed and applied to encourage change. 
After the change is initiated (in the learning situation), and after 
plans for introducing the change on the job have been tested, the 
individual can move back to the job where further help may need 
to be given. Training frequently requires the creation of a “cultural 
island” to initiate change. On this cultural island, separated from 
the mainland of conflicting and precariously balanced forces, as 
many forces of the helping culture as possible can be so planned as 
to encourage change. . . . Here forces of encouragement, permissive- 
ness, understanding, reassurance, and assistance can be established 
to make change possible. If the change objectives are in the area of 
human relations and other “touchy areas” of the individual’s per- 
sonal structure (or the group’s interpersonal structure), forces of 


* Coffey, Hubert, and Golden, W. “Psychology of Change Within an Institution.” 
In-Service Education. Fifty-sixth Yearbook, Part I, National Society for the Study of 
Education. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957. p. 67-102. 
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resistance to change are undoubtedly great, and the value of the 
cultural island as a more comfortable place to consider and try out 
possible changes becomes very significant.* 

Whether or not those forces resisting change on a campus succeed jn 
crushing those forces actuating it will depend largely on whether the rela. 
tionship among faculty and administration is “permissive, participative, 
and collaborative.” Although most of the colleges at the Sarah Lawrence 
Workshop have not yet been visited, the reports and evaluations of the 
participants indicate that those teams accomplished most where fear of 
disapproval from the administration was at a minimum, where a member 
felt free to send out “trial balloons,” to speak from “the top of his head” 
or from the depth of conviction without fear of retribution or personal 
criticism. In one workshop college which has been highly successful in 
implementing certain workshop findings, I noticed that in the reports to 
the faculty by the individual team members there was a sense of freedom 
in their candor. One member openly differed with his dean on some 
points as to the best possible solutions. So far as I know, both he and 
the dean have retained their good standing in the campus community, 
In this connection, we would do well to heed the advice of Messrs. Coffey 
and Golden who assert that “When change becomes a function of group 
membership and is a part of an individual’s group identification, then 
change itself becomes a valued property of the group.” 

You will notice that I have not touched on the specific methods of 
conveying workshop findings to the campus community. This is because 
I think the method, whether by panel, lecture, written report, role play- 
ing, or a combination of these techniques, is not so important as the 
attitude on the part of the communicator and listener or reader. If the 
faculty members have played an active part in expressing the need em- 
bodied in the project; if they have come to see its relevance to them in 
relation to the total college program; if they have had a voice in the 
selection of workshop representatives, colleagues who hold their deep 
respect; then I believe they will not only listen to what the returning 
workshoppers have to say, but they might even look forward with antici- 
pation to the insights a colleague found in a seminar on a high hill in 
Bronxville, New York, or to the vision of a new and improved curriculum 
which their dean received while studying in the library on one cod 
evening in the shadow of the Colorado mountains. 

The sharing of stimulation and knowledge gained in a workshop is 
not likely to be effective unless a sufficient number in the campus com 
munity sense the need for a change, deeply desire to change, and are 


supported in their efforts through permissive, participative, and collabo f 


rative leadership. 


8 Bradford, Leland, and others. Explorations in Human Relations Training. Washing 
ton, D. C.: National Training Laboratorics, National Education Association, Aduli 
Education Service, 1953. p. 15-16. 
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WoRKSHOP AND CONFERENCE PARTICIPATION 


Faculty Participation in 
Workshops and Conferences 
Milo A. Rediger 


Academic Dean 
Taylor University 
RECORDER 


IF faculty members are to share most effectively with their colleagues 
the stimulation and knowledge gained from participation in workshops 
and conferences, it is necessary to plan and prepare intelligently in 
advance of the experience. Cooperation between the workshopper and 
his colleagues in the selection of a project is a significant part of this 
preparation. The involvement of other members of the faculty leads to 
anticipation of benefit from the report which is made upon the work- 
shopper’s return. 

Beyond formal reporting, it may be that the workshopper can transfuse 
his experience into the life of the college by innovations in his own class 
work and by conversations with his colleagues. Well-written reports cir- 
culated through faculty bulletins and school newspapers may also be 
helpful. Especially important is the strong support of the college admin- 
stration in study programs and workshop participation, for this aids 
the workshopper greatly in sharing the impact of his own changed out- 
look and enlarged vision. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 23 was Max R. Goodson, Dean, School of Education, 
boston University. 
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Chapter 24. 


What Are the Advantages and 
Disadvantages of Honors Programs ?* 


Joseph W. Cohen 

Director, Inter-University Committee 
on the Superior Student, and 
formerly, Director of Honors of the 
College of Arts and Sciences 
University of Colorado 


I SHALL use the term “honors” to cover whatever may be done in col- 
leges and universities on behalf of the superior student. To raise the 
question of the advantages and disadvantages of honors programs is like 
asking about the advantages and disadvantages of breathing a purer air. 
Honors programs for superior students, properly conceived and perma- 
mently established, can be only pure gain. The disadvantages lie pri- 
marily in programs that are ill-planned to begin with and only precari- 
ously institutionalized. The real problems seem to lie in how to start a 
program well and how to make it stick. 

The groundwork must be laid by the cooperative efforts of adminis- 
tration and faculty. Failure to do so has wrecked many a program and, 
once wrecked, it can take years to start another one again. Programs 
should not be started by administrative fiat; they should well up from 
the faculty too. The administration should assure itself of a faculty able 
and willing to participate and it should be prepared to provide the 
necessary budget. The start should not be overambitious, elaborating a 
paper program that cannot be followed through. It is more important 
to begin modestly with what is most feasible and go on from there. 

The traditional approach to honors, as we all know, has been domi- 
nated by grades. This does little for the student and less for the faculty 
and the curriculum. It is invisible except to the readers of commence- 
ment programs and graduation lists. It is only a records office book- 
keeping job that taxes nobody’s imagination and that provides no 
cumulative challenge or stimulation in the educational process. It 
establishes no positive tradition of excellence. It generates a mechanical 
emulation, rather than a genuine liberalization or enrichment of the 
student community. It may produce the mere grade hunter with few 
integrated insights; it may encourage the search for “‘easy” courses; it can 
fashion no counter trend to the myriad “activities” which sometimes dis- 
tract even the best students from the central purpose of academic life. 

These shortcomings of the grade approach are now well recognized. 
Other alternatives have recently been sought—particularly such as will 


* The actual title of this paper was “Advantages and Disadvantages of Honors Pro- 
grams.” 
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involve little or no additional cost. First, there is, of course, mere exhor- 
tation to excellence, to dedication to learning and the muses. The 
reliance here is on talk, talk in which many are expert and to which the 
student becomes increasingly allergic from the beginning of orientation 
week, talk that is wasted in the absence of concrete curricular and other 
embodiment. Second, there has been the frequent resort to independent 
work, particularly in the senior year or upper division, nearly always 
within the department of specialization. Valuable as this is, we must 
remember that if independent work is the only approach, it can isolate 
good students from each other and it may affect very few. Third, a more 
recent development, is the inauguration of special sections for superior 
students in lower-division multiple-section introductory courses. There 
is an advantage here in that one begins to search out and do something 
early for the good student. But all other sections may be denuded of 
the brightest minds that should spark every section for the other students 
in the class. Moreover, the method affects only a few mass courses. The 
good student is often averse to the greater competition in what may be, 
after all, a regulation course. He sometimes deliberately evades selection. 
A fourth approach has been that of acceleration, to have him cover the 
curriculum more rapidly, take advanced courses earlier, graduate sooner. 
Advanced placement from high school is closely related to this trend and 
it is worth doing for many reasons. Yet a program of acceleration is not 
in itself an honors program. It can provide additional time during the 
undergraduate years for the enrichment that an honors program aims at. 
But it is important to see to it that acceleration does not go on within 
the same unmodified curriculum and climate of teaching that have 
hitherto existed. 

Once a full-fledged honors program becomes established in a college 
or university, then special sections, independent study, acceleration, and 
advanced placement can find their proper place within a well-rounded 
program for superior students. 

The candid will agree that the primary obstacle to a real program for 
the superior student is that it costs money. Such a program must be 
budgeted and faculty men should receive full credit on their teaching 
loads for work in the honors program. Substitutes like those surveyed 
above are conceived because they cost little or nothing. The only answer 
to budget-conscious administrators is that honors will cost money and 
they should, provided the evidence for the need and urgency of an honors 
program is clear. We are confronted with quantity, and we are going 
into the educational market to buy quality. If we are to meet the crisis 
of educational world competition, then we must pay for that quality with 
the coin of the realm. 

What then could be some of the main features of an authentic program 
for the superior student in our colleges and universities and what are 
the advantages that can flow from them? It is the view of the Inter- 
university Committee on the Superior Student that our educational 
institutions are ready for, and urgently need, a program that will help 
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them actively discover, save, challenge, motivate, mature, and, if possible, 
bewitch, the promising, the gifted, the superior, wherever they are to 
be found. 

I shall here stress only some of the major points that can make an 
honors program click. First programs for superior students should start 
as early as possible, preferably by recruiting the students on admission to 
college. Evidence accumulates that such students can readily be identi- 
fied in the senior high school year—perhaps much earlier—and that 
cooperation with the high schools is both desirable and feasible. Use can 
and should be made of established testing methods and all established and 
emerging national programs like Advanced Placement of the College 
Entrance Board, the National Merit Scholarship Corporation program, 
the National Science Foundation, and other scholarship programs, state 
and national. The instructional staff in every college will, moreover, 
readily cooperate by identifying and reporting on superior students as 
they reveal themselves in classes. Late blossomers would thus also enter 
the program whenever the evidence of their worthiness is forthcoming. 

Second, the lower division is as crucial for honors as the upper, per- 
haps more so. A general, or college, honors program should therefore be 
set up to exercise its influence long before specialization starts in the 
upper division. The challenge to deeper perspectives should begin at once 
not only for its own sake, but to diminish, perhaps forestall, the glamor 
so early shed upon activities. By general or college honors I here mean 
that phase of a total honors program which includes guidance into cur- 
ricular offerings and into specially provided work. This should provide 
at least the knowledge and perspectives of an educated layman in the 
large areas lying outside the student’s area of concentration—in the 
humanities and in the social sciences, for example, if the major is biology 
or physics and so on, mutatis mutandis. 

Third, there should be full-fledged departmental honors programs 
accompanying the general or college program. As the students move on 
into specialization in particular departments, there should be specifically 
formulated departmental programs and programs worked out for appro- 
priate departmental groupings. 

Fourth, a multiplicity of approaches is needed to meet the variety of 
superior students in any large university. In the general or college honors 
there could be made available from the beginning of the student’s career 
honors groups and seminars of all kinds, honors colloquia, specially de- 
signed courses, independent projects, and summer projects. The tech- 
nique of groups and colloquia should be that of the conference. The 
groups should be small, with 10 to 15 students exchanging ideas in open 
discussion under the guidance of superior teachers. 

Fifth, an Honors Council, a director and a counseling staff, should be 
established. Central honors quarters with an honors browsing library 
and periodical room should in the course of time be built up. Examina- 
tion procedures, written and oral, should be worked out in a form 
appropriate to stated aims, both in general and departmental programs. 
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This is a very brief description of what an honors program might be 
in our institutions of higher learning. It could be adapted to many pro- 
fessional schools like engineering, business, agriculture, law, music, medi- 
cine, and be conceived, therefore, as an all-university program not merely 
as a program for the college of arts and sciences, though the latter would 
always be necessary to help serve the former. 

I come finally to the advantages that flow from an honors program. 

First, the superior student is actively sought out and brought to a 
fuller consciousness of his potentialities. He is under continuous chal- 
lenge and stimulation to develop and maintain an honors outlook in all 
of his work, in purposive scholarship and growing cultural insights. His 
perspectives of thought and value are enriched; his powers of communi- 
cation increased; his sense of dedication sharpened. 

Second, the existence of the program from college entrance on can re- 
duce the attraction of mere “activities” and become an antidote to the 
anti-intellectualism, the spread of which, even within the universities, has 
recently been so much deplored. 

Third, these benefits can reach down to the secondary schools and up 
to the graduate school, because both the search for the superior student 
and the search for the superior scholar-teacher also involve them, and 
at a higher level of urgency than ever before. 

Fourth, the “academic lockstep” can be broken by new ways of teaching, 
by controlled curricular innovation and experimentation, by disciplined 
conference and discussion methods whose effects can radiate out over the 
whole range of class work beyond the honors program as such. 

Fifth, a solid tradition of excellence can be established within the 
college to serve as an example of quality for all, and to leaven the realms 
of average and mediocre performance. This would be a tradition with a 
specific content applying within each field of learning and between all 
fields, a tradition of understanding what it means to be in search of an 
education, to weigh ideas, to manifest their impact in thought and 
imagination. Such a tradition can and should be given visibility through- 
out the university and publicized proudly over the state and the nation. 

Sixth, the directing staff and the honors council can be constantly 
recruiting the superior teacher-scholar who will be adequate to the supe- 
rior student. The good teacher can thus be given the opportunity to 
transcend ordinary routines of teaching. He can be given the excitement 
of working with the best young minds. Standards of teaching excellence 
and of student achievement can be refined, raised, and clarified for all 
teachers, both in general and in the several departments. Many a 
teacher in honors will discover to his surprise that some techniques that 
work with honors students can also work with large classes of ordinary 
ones. 

But the primary advantage is after all that such a program can provide 
the superior student himself with what he most wants and needs, with 
what can reconcile him to those things in his education that fall short of 
his expectations. It can encourage more good students who should be 
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doing so to go on to graduate work and it can diminish the great drop-out 
from high school and from the lower division of the university. 

Finally, let me say that I have here presented to you some considera- 
tions that were faced by representatives of 30 universities at a conference 
on the superior student at the University of Colorado in June 1957. The 
conclusions of this conference are available. Their implementations have 
now been made possible by the emergence of the Inter-University Com- 
mittee on the Superior Student and its University Honors Information 
Service. The intention is to keep America’s institutions of higher educa- 
tion fully informed of what is now so rapidly developing in the way of 
programs for superior students; to help in the effective exchange of 
experience: to forestall avoidable, inadvertent errors in approach and the 
fragmentary answers that have been given in the past to this problem. 


Honors Programs 
Joseph A. Sellinger, S.J. 


Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 
Georgetown University 
RECORDER 


THERE is mutual agreement that the only disadvantage of an honors 
program is the choice of the wrong kind of program. The honors pro- 
gram should arise from voluntary faculty initiative and be assisted by 
the administrators. 

Initial costs are not exorbitant. The University of Colorado started 
with a budget of $100 in 1928. Today, with about 500 students in honors 
work, the budget is $30,000. Many of the inevitable, hidden costs are 
borne by the departments, i.e., a professor teaching an honors section 
has a reduced departmental teaching load. 

A director, at least part-time, is necessary. It is his task to begin the 
honors counseling necessary for the program’s success. 

A program properly set up stimulates thought and achievement on the 
part of the administration, faculty, and student body. 

Teachers for the honors program are to be found within each college 
faculty. The success of the program is proportionate with faculty 
enthusiasm and cooperation. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 24 was Fred B. Millett, Olin Professor of English and 
Director of the Honors College, Wesleyan University. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
IN CURRICULUM 


Chapter 25. 


What Should Be the Relationship of 
General Education to the Specialized 
Fields of the Liberal Arts and 
Sciences, to Technical Education, 
and to Preprofessional Education? 


Michael O. Sawyer 

Associate Professor of Citizenship and Social Science 
Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship 

and Public Affairs 

Syracuse University 


THE title of this paper is an unwieldy one, but is helpful in its length 
because it reminds us that while the general issues are the same, the 
manifestations and applications vary, dependent upon whether one is 
considering the relationship of general education to the specialized fields 
of liberal arts, or to technical education, or to preprofessional education. 
Wherever I make specific comments here, I shall use technical education 
for the base of illustration since I cannot deal with the three areas within 
the space allowed. 

The need for concern as to technical education, and the contribution 
of general education to the technical, is abundantly clear. There are no 
substantial indications that Russia is anything other than that which she 
has been in the past—a totalitarian expansionist power dedicated to the 
ultimate overthrow of competing forms of government. While Russia has 
not changed as to purposes or goals, there has been a dramatic change 
in her power position. There is no point in pushing the panic button, 
but it is the case of the world having turned a sharp and fateful corner. 
Russia is ahead of the United States in the technical field of missile 
development. And at this time we are reduced for deterrent power to 
dependence on having planes constantly in the air—over England for 
example—loaded with nuclear weapons. That is to say that we might 
not even have time to get planes off the ground before the devastation 
of a guided missile attack. 

The case for concern is genuine and it is already becoming clear that, 
along with other effects, the current situation is causing, and will cause, 
the greatest reassessment of American education of our times. 

As has been pointed out by many, the preceding circumstances present 
us with two challenges. First, Russia’s challenge in the technical military 
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field must be met. Also, and. not secondly, but concommitantly, America 
must continue to provide training for all in democratic citizenship and 
for cultivated and humane life. Hitler spoke for the totalitarians of all 
time when he made the chilling comment that “The great strength of a 
totalitarian state is that it forces those who fear it to imitate it.” Hitler’s 
challenge of yesterday is Russia’s challenge of today, so that we must not 
only meet, or more than meet, the technical competition, but at the same 
time strengthen education for democratic life. Therefore, the problem is 
how to provide both better technical training and general education at 
the same time. The assignment is very large but there is no call for 
defeatism in view of the talent and other resources in this country as well 
as the previous history of successful meeting of crises. The question that 
remains to be answered is whether or not there is the will to make the 
sacrifices required. 

Although general education courses in technical and scientific curricula 
are bound to face pressure, there appears to be no general disposition to 
lessen their role. Since World War II there has been a steady growth in 
the amount of the curriculum devoted to the social sciences and humani- 
ties by the technical schools. This fact is documented by studies such as 
the one published by the American Society for Engineering Education 
in 1956. Since the appearance of sputnik there has been a heartening 
and well-nigh universal defense of social and humanistic studies by 
educational leaders. 

James R. Killian of Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT), 
missile advisor to the President of the United States, in his first speech 
after acceptance of that post said, “It is the greatest humanistic respon- 
sibility of our colleges and universities to stress the kinship, indeed the 
unity, of all knowledge.” 

John A. Hannah, president of Michigan State, in commenting on the 
development of liberal education in scientific curricula, said that “There 
is a growing understanding that science and technology cannot provide 
the final answers to mankind’s problems.” 

College presidents across the land, in response to sputnik, stressed the 
importance of general education. 

In some ways the very onrush of technical advance encourages interest 
in liberal education. Whereas a student in a technical school might 
earlier have asked, ‘“‘What is the cash value of an idea?”’, he is now seeing 
the merit of pure research and the pursuit of abstract ideas. The need is 
to strengthen skills of research procedure and of thought rather than 
studying the intricacies of some particular machine that may be obsolete 
before the student graduates. 

If the challenge posed by Russia is genuine, and since education in 
the United States is being reappraised, and since there is a receptive 
attitude toward general education that accompanies the pressure for 
increased technical competence, what then most needs to be done? 

Much of what needs to be done vitally affects the relationship of gen- 
eral education to the specialized fields of the liberal arts and sciences, 
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technical education, and preprofessional education, but goes beyond the 
limits of the immediate issue before us. The matters of financial support 
of higher education, the caliber of faculty, and the effectiveness of the 
precollege education of students are all basic but beyond the scope of 
this paper. One observation may be made, however, as to the last men- 
tioned of these issues—the precollege training of students. It will not be 

a constructive contribution to the facing of current problems if liberal 

arts faculties step up their traditional enmity to faculties of schools of 

education, however much psychological balm there may be in claiming, 

“I told you so.” 

The following suggestions are made as to possible ways of strengthen- 
ing the contribution that general education can make to those who 
specialize. There are nine proposals. You will, I expect, disagree with 
some and likely want to add others. 

1. There should be a thoroughgoing reappraisal as to content, organi- 
zation, and attendant pedagogy of the courses provided by arts col- 
leges for those who are specializing. Such an assessment requires the 
services of a top-ranking committee at each college or university whose 
members represent both the specialties and general education, and 
also, whose members have been relieved of duty from some less 
essential committee. 

Information should be circulated on a systematic basis describing the 
programs in general education at technical schools that are particu- 
larly outstanding. Certainly the humanistic programs at MIT and at 
West Point are illustrative of such programs. 

Special courses and special programs should be instituted for those 
students who are in the top 5 per cent in ability. These are the people 
who will provide the new ideas for the future. 

Those schools still enjoying the luxury of the semester system should 
adopt the quarter system. 

Where the semester system does still prevail, summer camps, or spe- 
cial institutes in general education should be made available for those 
who are specializing. 

Out-of-class encouragement should be provided to students who are 
specializing in order to pursue independently their study of social 
sciences and humanities. 

Programs should be expanded for executives, technicians, and profes- 
sional men already in the field; seminars, in particular, should be 
provided for men out of college some ten years or so, with proven 
ability in their chosen work. 

Liberal arts faculty members should seek out from the faculties of 
technical and professional schools the insights that come from the 
latter’s competencies that can contribute to the general education of 
arts students who are not becoming specialists. 

Most of the preceding comments suggest the necessity for more time 
and energy. In a sense it brings us back to the question of the will 
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to resist. It may be some comfort to be reminded of Parkinson’s Law' 
as reported by the [London] Economist which suggests that however 
little or much we do, we always feel that we are working to capacity. 
And William James suggested that no matter how we may feel about 
it, the fact is that most of us live only to about 20 or 30 per cent of 
our capacities. 


Relationship of General Education 
to Specialized Fields 
John Ball 


Associate Professor of English 
Miami University 
RECORDER 


GENERAL education is necessary to students in specialized fields; their 
specialized courses develop their competences, while general education 
develops the capacity for full and sound use of these competences. 

The curriculum is important in general education; it may be built 
around integrated courses crossing departmental lines, or on segregated 
but interrelated courses. However, the curriculum cannot be considered 
apart from the student and the teacher. An awareness of the real needs 
of the individual student and of what engages the interest of students 
must accompany an awareness that the orientation and attitudes of the 
teacher can make any general education course seem specialized or any 
specialized course contribute to general education. 

The diversity represented by existing programs indicates that there is 
no blanket answer to the questions raised by general education; there is 
no uniform general education program for all institutions or for all 
specialized fields. 


1 Parkinson, Cyril Northcote. Parkinson’s Law; and Other Studies in Administration. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1957. 

NOTE: Chairman of Group 25, Section 1, was Elvis J. Stahr, Jr., Vice Chancellor— 
The Professions, University of Pittsburgh; resource person was Aura E. Severinghaus, 
Professor of Anatomy and Associate Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Chairman, Committee on the Resurvey of Preprofessional Education in the | yo 


Liberal Arts College of the Association of American Medical Colleges. 
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Relationship of General Education 
to Specialized Fields 


Raymond L. Lee 

Head, Social Studies Department 
State Teachers College 

Indiana, Pennsylvania 

RECORDER 


THE objectives of general education are accepted for the most part by 
the leadership of professional and technical schools. These leaders expect 
general education to result in (1) more effective professional growth; 
(2) an enrichment of personal lives; (3) informed, responsible citizenship. 

It is much easier to agree on desirable objectives than to identify any 
one program as best capable of producing such results. Many pressures 
also center around the issue of general education courses versus tradi- 
tional liberal arts and science courses. In medicine and engineering, for 
example, departmental courses in science are a prerequisite for advanced 
work. Though integrated science courses may be desirable, they are not 
a substitute for the older courses in zoology and physics. Ideally, this 
impasse would be resolved by requiring both types of courses. Time 
limitations may prevent this easy solution, however. 

Continuous communication between the staff of professional schools 
and the general education faculty is the best insurance for truly effective 
education, with full recognition that each staff must make final decisions 
for the intellectual integrity of its program. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 25, Section 2, was Gerald P. Burns, Vice President, Reed 
College. 
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Chapter 26. 


What Are the Implications for 
General Education of the Noticeable 
Trend Toward a Redistribution and 
Sharing of Educational Responsibility 
by a Variety of Agencies in 

American Society, Such as Industry, 
Labor, and the Armed Forces ?* 


Lewis B. Mayhew 

Associate Professor, Michigan State University 
Director of Research, Stephens College; and 
Director, Committee on Liberal Arts Education 
of the North Central Association 

of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


HUMAN societies meet the various basic needs of their members by 
means of institutions having fairly clearly defined purposes and func- 
tions. Thus through the agencies of the army, the family, the church, 
the business community, or the school, human beings attempt to provide 
for their defense, the training of the young, the producing of economic 
goods, and the perpetuation of the prevailing ideology. These institu- 
tions, however, are not static entities, nor are their purposes or functions 
immutable. 

From time to time as cultures gradually change, as technological inno- 
vations are introduced, or as societies alter their orientations through 
radical social upheaval, needs previously met by one institution are 
redistributed to others. For example, at one time the family had exclu- 
sive responsibility for the induction of the young into human intercourse. 
As the pattern of American life changed from a rural agricultural orien- 
tation to an urban, technological one, part of the family’s inductive 
functions were taken over by other agencies. The school, through its 
kindergarten, and more recently its nursery school, the church through 
its Sunday school and its summer play schools, and the local community 
through its baby-sitting pools, have taken over duties previously the 
exclusive province of the family. The church, which once had a major 
responsibility for the higher education of young people, has gradually 
relinquished a portion of this to the political branch of society. The 
responsibility for the vocational training of the young has similarly been 
shifted from one institution to another. At one time, teaching the young 


* The actual title of this paper was “Implications of Changed Institutional Responsi- 
bilities in American Society.” 
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the ways of the world of work was clearly the business of the family, with 
the father chiefly responsible for the training of sons and the mother for 
developing skills needed by females. The family gradually gave up a 
major part of this duty to various master tradesmen who operated a 
system of apprenticeships. As time went on in American society, the 
apprentice system gave way to vocational preparation through formal 
educational programs. During the last three or four decades, schools 
have assumed responsibility for vocational preparation in one field after 
another. Recently it has been suggested that, just as at one time the 
family surrendered vocational preparation to other agencies, the Ameri- 
can school system might be in the process of giving up this particular 
educational function to other parts of the society. It is the purpose of 
this paper to examine the hypothesis that thi: is so and to ponder possib'* 
implications for collegiate education. Specifically, we are to consider 
whether or not the responsibility to train people for vocations is in the 
process of changing from the province of collegiate education to the 
direct concern of such institutions as business, labor, industry, the armed 
forces, the church, and the practicing professions themselves. 

To examine this notion is no easy matter for the available evidence 
bearing on the question is scanty and highly contradictory. It can be said 
at the outset that such evidence as is available supports equally the con- 
tention that the schools are assuming more responsibility for vocational 
preparation and that they are assuming less responsibility for this 
educational purpose. 

There are several data which seem to suggest that a redistribution of 
function either is happening or should happen. For one thing, except 
for the older professions of medicine, law, theology, and to a lesser extent, 
teaching, there does not seem to be a clear-cut relationship between the 
kind of academic preparation an individual receives and his vocation. 
Dael Wolfle, in America’s Resources of Specialized Talent, generalizes 
that for all fields combined, only 38 per cent of employed college grad- 
uates are working in the fields in which they majored as undergraduates. 
This 38 per cent includes those persons who are trained in medicine, 
dentistry, and law, for which there is almost perfect correlation between 
training and later vocational practice. Coupled with this generalization 
is another that graduates in such fields as education, business, and com- 
merce, are less likely to be employed in fields represented by their majors 
than were similarly trained graduates 20 years previously. 

Other evidence tending to corroborate the thesis of a redistribution of 
function are the statements of responsible leaders of business and indus- 
try regarding the kind of training they would like future employees to 
have. Alfred P. Sloan, for example, has pleaded, “Give us educated men. 
We can train them ourselves, but we cannot educate them.” Peter 
Drucker has affirmed, “During the period ahead, in any event, the 
greatest need for innovation seems more likely to lie in the social than 
in the technological area. Indeed, the technological evolution itself will 
be totally unproductive unless it is accompanied by major innovations in 
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the nontechnological field.” George M. Allen, promotion director for 
McCall's, has said, “In hiring for a position in my department, I would 
rather take a personable individual with a broad educational background 
and a fundamental training in English, and later place him in a merchandis- 
ing, research, or promotion position, than start with specialized or experi- 
enced people in those fields.” Or, talking on the problem of training 
engineers on the job, J. L. Reith, Jr., manager of a training department 
of North American Aviation, Incorporated, has said, “Actually, progres- 
sive industrial organizations are frequently ahead of the universities in 
fields of applied research where technology is advancing rapidly.” His 
further remarks imply that this specific training required for technical 
vocations can best be provided by the corporation. The same point has 
been made by Frederic E. Pamp, Jr., in an eloquent statement advocating 
the liberal arts as training for executives. He asks, “Can we write the job 
description for a vice president of X Manufacturing Company for 1965 
or 1975? What will he have to know? What new skills, what new sensi- 
tivity will he have to possess to deal successfully with the new elements 
in management, and (what is perhaps more important) the new combina- 
tions of old elements?” He then affirms 
Up to now most of the increased demands on management have 
been quantitative. An executive has had to know more about engi- 
neering, about accounting, about his industry, about the position of 
his company in the industry, about society and the world around 
him—all to the end of better control of masses of data and informa- 
tion and better decision-making on the basis of such material. Now 
we are faced with the fact that many of the quantitative aspects of 
the executive’s job are going to recede into the innards of a com- 
puter. Thus, in one company, dozens of clerks used to work laborious 
days on their slide rules to provide data for what were no more 
than calculated guesses, on top of which management built a whole 
pyramid of deliberate decisions. A computer can now take readings 
of the whole spectrum of data at any time desired, give the relevant 
figures their proper weights and come up with production schedules, 
orders for materials, and financial budgets to insure maximum 
efficiency of operation. 

Such remarks regarding a requisite education of persons in business 
and industry are given additional point by current thinking regarding 
the training demanded for even the highly skilled professions. The 
American Society for Engineering Education has published a report 
calling for an end to excessive specialization in engineering education 
at the undergraduate level. It affirms that the curricula have been frag- 
mented too much by providing training in electrical, mechanical, civil, 
chemical, and aeronautical engineering in the undergraduate school. 
More appropriate, according to this report, would be a broadly liberal, 
scientific education at the undergraduate level with specialization assigned 
to either the graduate schools or to the employing corporation. Oberlin 
College, in a recent survey of medical education practices, arrives at sub- 
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stantially the same conclusion. It finds that a number of medical schools 
are at least making public statements to the effect that a specialized, 
scientific education at the undergraduate level is not necessary. It finds 
further, that individuals with adequate training in the humanities and 
social sciences make as good achievement in medical schools as do stu- 
dents who build up heavy major concentrations in the scientific fields. 

Even the polemical writings of such men as Arthur Bestor can be inter- 
preted as a movement away from granting schools the responsibility for 
purely vocational training. Mr. Bestor sharply criticizes professional 
schools of education for the way they accomplish the training of teachers. 
Mr. Bestor, and others like him, would like for the training of teachers 
to be in the hands of teachers of the traditional, academic disciplines. 
He feels that students studying under recognized scholars can learn pretty 
much as an apprentice would learn the skills and techniques necessary 
for the scholarly life of a teacher. Mr. Bestor seems to be saying what 
many theorists about medical education, spokesmen for business educa- 
tion, and leaders in industry have been saying. They do not want persons 
trained in the techniques of a particular vocation, rather they want 
persons who have learned certain intellectual skills and have adopted 
certain habitual ways of approaching problems. Technical skills required 
in the specialized fields of work, they imply, can be gained on the job, 
given a fundamental grounding in the liberal arts. 

Perhaps of even greater significance in support of the redistribution- 
of-function theory is the fact that many nonschool agencies have taken 
over duties formerly handled by colleges and universities. The phenom- 
enal rise of the American Management Association which offers a variety 
of programs to corporations, with its workshops and seminars for the 
advanced training of management people, is one example. A number of 
the larger corporations have instituted prolonged in-service training pro- 
grams by which they hope to provide recent college graduates with the 
necessary technical training to allow them to become productive members 
of the enterprise. Possibly in somewhat exaggerated forms, William 
Whyte’s The Organization Man describes the movement of the college 
graduate into another kind of schooling once he has taken his first job. 
Similar in nature are some of the educational efforts made by labor 
unions. Not only have labor unions intensified their efforts to teach 
members about trade unionism, they have also developed staffs and 
techniques to provide education about such things as American foreign 
policy, social implications of atomic energy development, economics, arts 
and crafts, and various foreign languages. Joseph Mire describes the 
picture in these words: 


Since their very beginning, labor unions have been aware of the 
need for continuous education, though only within the last 15 years 
has this concern assumed significant proportions. During this period, 
many unions have established educational programs and activities— 
stimulated and helped in part by the Federal Government. 
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On a somewhat similar theory is based the current educational thinking 
of the American military establishment. While still heavily technical, 
the undergraduate programs of West Point, Annapolis, and the Air Force 
Academy have taken on substantial increments of the liberal arts. These 
additions to an already full program have necessitated the military estab- 
lishment making provisions for later technical education for their officers. 
When a cadet graduates from West Point, for example, he moves imme- 
diately to a three-month training program in the specialized school of 
his branch. This is intended to give him the technical skills necessary to 
function as a company grade officer. The line officer in the Navy moves 
directly from Annapolis to a fleet assignment and a good bit of his time 
during the first months afloat is spent in on-the-job training. The Air 
Force Academy, qualifying its members only with the navigator’s ticket, 
obviously relies on subsequent training to provide the technical skills of 
flying the various types of planes in service. Periodically, during the 
officer’s subsequent career, he is returned to a service school for further 
technical training. 

The whole burden of these various innovations is to suggest that many 
now believe that the undergraduate college is not the place where tech- 
nical training should be given. Rather, there is the belief that a broad, 
liberal education should be the concern of the undergraduate school 
with either postgraduate education or a vocational agency itself pro- 
viding the skills immediately needed in doing a job. 

One further kind of evidence which is indicative of a shifting view on 
the part of educational institutions is the willingness to give formal, 
academic credit for work experience. A major example of this, of course, 
was the willingness of institutions to give academic credit for various 
kinds of military experiences. Likewise, in recent years, an increasing 
number of institutions are making formal arrangements for students to 
hold jobs, gain technical experience thereby, and to receive academic 
credit for these activities. This, in effect, is a statement by the schools 
that on-the-job activities can do things which the schools themselves 
cannot do. 

While there are these straws in the wind suggesting some rearrange- 
ment of the education of young people, there are other indices suggesting 
the opposite development. Each year sees increases in enrollments in 
technical schools of business, engineering, education, and the like, much 
larger proportionately than increases in schools of science and arts. Stu- 
dents, themselves, very frequently view college simply as a means of 
gaining a vocational skill which can be put to immediate use after 
graduation. 

While many organizations issue public statements emphasizing the 
values of a broad, liberal education over against a specialized one, cer- 
tain practices of these same institutions belie the truth of the utterances. 
For example, in spite of policy statements of corporation presidents, per- 
sonnel officers and recruiting persons reportedly seek, first, technically 
trained graduates and then the liberal arts graduates. Students with 
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heavy concentrations in science have substantially a better chance of 
gaining admission to medical school than do students with a humanistic 
education. 

During the past decade, the proportion of the total American work 
force engaged in professional vocations has increased from approximately 
5 per cent to 9 per cent. A part of this increase, at least, comes from 
newer vocations, seeking professional status by the insistence upon higher 
educational requirements for admission into the field of work. The 
struggles of the nursing profession for status and for standards are illus- 
trative. While this vocation has by no means completely established 
itself as a professional field requiring training at the collegiate level, the 
number of four-year degree programs has been increasing. 

As one speculates about the anticipated needs of the American work 
force, one finds that the occupations expecting the greatest growth in the 
next few years are those with the heaviest educational requirements; and 
these educational requirements are of the technical sort. 

Obviously these bits and pieces of information are insufficient to estab- 
lish that there is a redistribution of educational function, or that there 
is not. Considerable research will be necessary before we can even 
approximate an answer. If, however, one were to assume that the schools 
were in the process of yielding some of their technical functions to other 
agencies, several implications stand clear which would be of tremendous 
significance for the teaching profession. 

If the colleges could assume that much of the technical training in 
such fields as accounting, journalism, business practices, et cetera, would 
be taken over by employing companies, time would be provided in the 
curriculum for more of the liberal arts or for general education. The 
critics who contend that American students are insufficiently grounded 
in the basic disciplines of science, social science, the humanities, mathe- 
matics, and the communitive arts could be answered with much heavier 
requirements in these fields. However, such a development might have 
another feature less to the liking of formal education. Technical educa- 
tion is typically more expensive to administer than is education in the 
liberal arts. If agencies such as business, labor, the armed forces, assumed 
a larger share of technical education, the amount of money allocated to 
collegiate education might well be reduced. Corporations, for example, 
might have difficulty justifying grants to colleges which offered training 
only indirectly relevant to the operations of the corporations. 

Another implication of this suggested redistribution of function would 
be a reduction in the time students would typically expect to spend in 
college. While we know at the present time that 50 per cent of the 
students who enter college drop out during the first two years, only a 
small percentage of that number expect to leave college before four 
years. If it became clearly acceptable for students typically to gain their 
technical training on the job, it might have the effect of making a two- 
or three-year curriculum the rule rather than the exception. Further, the 
nature of such two- or three-year courses would be more clearly liberal 
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arts, thus reconciling some of the currently experienced problems of pro- 
viding a smattering of liberal arts training and a smattering of technical 
training within the compass of a short space of time. As a matter of 
fact, one quite logical consequence might be the typical granting of the 
bachelor’s degree for three years of college work rather than for four 
years as is presently the case. 

If the chief responsibility for vocational training shifted from the 
schools to other social institutions, the motivation for students to attend 
college might be expected to shift radically. At the present time, much 
of the motivational literature about collegiate education stresses the 
greater earning capacity of college-trained persons over individuals not 
having these advantages. College, in the minds of many students, is 
simply a way of gaining vocational competence. Thus, they not infre- 
quently regard courses in the liberal arts as a waste of time which pre- 
vents them from doing those things for which they came to college. If 
the bulk of all undergraduate curricula were of the liberal arts or 
general education type, students might be expected to have a significantly 
different attitude. 

Whether or not this redistribution of function is taking place, whether 
or not it should be encouraged or discouraged by the educational pro- 
fession, we cannot at this point decide. There does appear enough evi- 
dence to warrant serious consideration of it as a possibility and the 
possible implications are significant enough to warrant serious inquiry. 


Redistribution and Sharing of 
Educational Responsibility 


Peter E. Siegle 

Research Associate 

Center for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults 

Chicago, Illinois 

RECORDER 


THIS trend places the college in a dilemma. How can the college best 
prepare the student to benefit from future training in industry or pro- 
fessions, and at the same time perform a technical training function for 
those going into smaller businesses which do not provide their own 
training? 

The answer may be to concentrate on general education in the college 
while making possible technical training in some kind of cooperative 
plan with industry. But this decision will rest on research concerning 
pressures from industry, professions, accrediting agencies, students, and 
the academic tradition as well as more thorough knowledge of how much 
is actually being done or could be done by other agencies. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 26 was Lloyd Allen Cook, Vice President and Dean, 
Graduate School, Wayne State University. 
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What Are Effective Methods of 
Making Substantial Improvements 
in the Curriculum? 


Hoyt Trowbridge 
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THE question we have here is a practical one, but in thinking of what 
ought to be said to introduce it, I have had a strong and persistent 
feeling that the problem should first be approached philosophically, in 
terms of principles and ends, instead of by an immediate plunge into the 
familiar but complex and confusing world of methods and means, tech- 
niques and practical devices. What good is a tool unless we know its 
use, the purpose it is meant to serve? The effectiveness of methods is 
relative to aims and conditions, which must be understood if discussion 
is not to wander aimlessly. 

Unfortunately, I have sought in vain for a principle which would open 
the complex problem of curriculur revision for orderly and systematic 
analysis. Possibly there is one w.:ich a more philosophical interpreter 
would have been able to discover. It may be, however, that there is no 
key to find; in our pluralistic and decentralized system, the curriculum is 
perhaps intrinsically disorderly, so miscellaneous and eclectic, serving so 
many ends for such widely varying constituencies that even a Socrates 
could discover no common principle underlying and uniting its almost 
infinite variety. 

To introduce at least a measure of order into this paper, probably the 
best that can be done is to review empirically and descriptively some of 
the changes which have actually been made in college and university 
curricula in recent times, doing what we can to classify their motives, to 
point out some of the difficulties encountered, and to try to distinguish 
some methods which seem to have been effective in particular situations. 
This approach, more historical than philosophical, may have the merit 
of keeping us in touch with the realities of our subject, while preserving 
at least a modicum of system in our review of it. 


Motives for Curricular Change 


The most striking changes in the curriculum of American higher edu- 
cation seem to have arisen from three chief motives: a belief that some 
part of the existing program is inadequate or inappropriate for the ends 
it was meant to serve; a recognition that the clientele or constituency 
has changed; and a desire to adapt the curriculum to changes in knowl- 
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edge, to developments in scholarship and research as they evolve. There 
undoubtedly are other motives for curricular revision. But I believe that 
these three cover a substantial portion of the modifications which have 
occurred in the last generation or two. 

The first of these motives, a belief that the existing curriculum is 
inadequate or inappropriate to the ends for which it was designed, may 
be illustrated by changes in general education, teacher training, and 
engineering. 

The general education movement has undoubtedly been the most mas- 
sive and spectacular example of curricular reform in recent times. It 
originated some 40 years ago in a feeling that the liberal curriculum, 
departmental and elective, had certain defects in relation to the educa- 
tional purpose it had always been expected to serve. The leading criti- 
cisms were stated by Alexander Meiklejohn in his inaugural address 
when he became president of Amherst College in 1912. The spirit of the 
courses, he said, was too specialized; the courses were taught by men 
“whose law it was to know the special from the special point of view.” 
Because of the elective principle, also, students inevitably missed large 
and essential portions of a complete liberal education. Finally, the whole 
course of study consisted of fragments of knowledge which were nowhere 
pulled together into a whole. All the changes in general education since 
that time have been attempts to meet these three criticisms. 

The curriculum for the training of teachers has passed through one 
cycle of reform and is now apparently in the midst of a second one. The 
first phase, beginning near the end of the last century, was motivated by 
a new philosophy—that which we associate with the name of John Dewey. 
Gradually triumphant almost everywhere, the curriculum for the prep- 
aration of teachers which was developed under the influence of this 
philosophy is now, in turn, being challenged as inadequate and inappro- 
priate. The chief criticisms are that it has sacrificed the liberal to the 
professional component, both in general education and in the teaching 
subjects, that it does not provide sufficient preparatory experience in the 
classroom, and that it should include a more unified presentation of the 
theoretical foundations of teaching. In this last respect, there is an 
interesting parallelism between reform in general education and in 
teacher training. 

The third example of changes resulting from dissatisfaction with the 
existing course of study can be traced in discussions of engineering educa- 
tion. For 20 years or more the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education has been urging the need for solid training in the humanities 
and the social sciences; a curriculum entirely technical and scientific 
cannot provide the balanced preparation which an engineer ought to 
have. The great endowed technical schools have made real progress in 
the development of the “humanistic band” within the engineering cur 
ricula, as it has been called by William E. Wickenden, former president 
of Case Institute. 
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The second major motive for changes in college courses of study is the 
recognition that the clientele of higher education has changed. Educa- 
tion exists for the sake of the student, and when the character and 
previous training of the college population is modified, the curriculum 
cannot long remain the same. 

Some time after the turn of the century, it began to be apparent that 
college students were being drawn from classes and groups within the 
American people which had not previously continued their training 
beyond the high school. This new element in the population of the col- 
lege came from a different socio-economic stratum, was often of lower 
scholastic aptitude, and had had a different preparation in the lower 
schools than the traditional college student. When these changes had 
reached such proportions that they could no longer be overlooked or 
denied, modifications of the curriculum to meet the needs of this new 
group began to emerge. 

I suppose that the General College at the University of Minnesota is 
the best known and most striking example of curricular change under- 
taken for this purpose. Recognizing that a shockingly large proportion 
of every entering class left the University within the first year, with little 
accomplished and often some human damage, W. C. Coffey, former 
president of the University of Minnesota, created the new college with a 
specific mandate to develop a curriculum which would be within the 
capacities of this group and which could provide training suited to their 
abilities and needs. There can be little doubt that the program gradually 
evolved in Minneapolis is far better adapted to the needs of these young 
people, who fall on the average into the lowest 10 per cent of those 
entering the University of Minnesota each fall, than the curriculum of 
the College of Science, Literature, and the Arts. 

At the opposite end of the scale there have been many efforts to devise 
a course of study appropriate for superior students. The honors program 
at Swarthmore College under Frank Aydelotte, largely modeled on the 
example of the great British universities, was perhaps the best known 
illustration a generation ago. At present many institutions, particularly 
among the larger state universities, are trying to find means of providing 
a more rigorous and rewarding program for their best students. Joseph 
Cohen of the University of Colorado is a notable evangelist for such 
programs today. The University of Kansas, under the leadership of 
George H. Waggoner, is now engaged in a particularly imaginative and 
energetic attack upon the same problem. 

One other change in the constituency of our colleges is forcing changes 
in the curriculum. This is the well-known “tidal wave” which we have 
all seen coming for some time now. It is a change not in the character 
of our student bodies but simply in their quantitative scale. This is the 
problem which has given rise to the efforts of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education to encourage a search for more efficient ways of using 
existing faculty resources. While this kind of change, with its emphasis 
upon educational television and other practical devices and instruments, 
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is concerned primarily with the material means of instruction rather 
than its content and spirit, the attempt to solve the quantitative problem 
is bound to influence the substance and form of the curriculum as well. 

The third motive for curricular change is the desire to keep pace in 
teaching with changes in knowledge, with developments in research and 
scholarship. It is not often recognized that one of the chief reasons for 
the emergence of the elective system was the desire to find room for new 
fields of knowledge which had emerged during the 19th century. In his 
presidential inaugural address at Harvard University in 1869, Charles W. 
Eliot argued for an expansion of the course of study to include the new 
social sciences and modern humanities. 

More recently research in many fields has bridged the gaps between 
the traditional disciplines, and college faculties in many places and at 
several levels have tried to design new courses and curricula applying 
these theoretical developments in the training of their students. An 
experimental course taught by Kimball Young and others at North- 
western University, and supported by a Carnegie grant, was specifically 
designed to present a unified approach to anthropology, sociology, and 
social psychology. At the University of Chicago and elsewhere there have 
been many innovations in such interdisciplinary fields as the history of 
ideas and social theory. Some “area” programs have a similar underlying 
motive, though they are more often addressed to a different purpose— 
training for a new kind of work in a new field of national interest. 
Although primarily an agency for research, the Institute for Advanced 


Studies at Princeton University has also developed its own little known 
and very unconventional teaching forms. All of these are attempts to 
adopt teaching to the advance of learning. 


Obstacles to Curricular Change 


Whatever the motive for curricular reform, a great variety of obstacles 
and difficulties have been met by the reformers. Limitations of a finan- 
cial kind have hampered efforts everywhere. It is here perhaps that the 
foundations have had their great opportunity and have been able to do 
most good. Another universal difficulty has been to find room, in a course 
of study already completely full, for anything new; the whole general 
education movement has had to contend with this difficulty, which has 
often prevented a really satisfactory solution, and the engineers seem to 
be making progress chiefly by extending the normal period of training 
from four to five years. 

More germane to this discussion, though not necessarily more impor- 
tant in practice, are difficulties which might be described as psychological 
and institutional. No doubt there are many mental obstacles in college 
faculties to any effort to change traditional practices, but I suppose the 
most fundamental is a certain traditionalism and conservatism in the 
academic mind. This instinct or ingrained habit, familiar to all of us, 
is by no means an unmixed evil. College faculties often resist change for 
very good reasons; many proposed changes in the curriculum are neither 
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sound nor wise, and ought to be resisted. The problem is first to dis- 
tinguish good proposals from bad and then to persuade the faculty that 
the good ones are really necessary. As we all know, this is far from easy. 

Institutional obstacles are of a more objective and formal kind. Aca- 
demic law and custom often present almost insuperable barriers to 
reform. The machinery of change is so cumberson, existing practices so 
deeply entrenched, that nothing short of a major explosion will permit 
even small modifications. 


Some Methods Which Have Facilitated Change 


In meeting these difficulties there have been, | believe, three general 
methods which have had some degree of success. The first and the most 
obvious has been the assembly of relevant factual data. When it can be 
shown that the average aptitude of a student body has gone up or down, 
for example, most college faculties can be persuaded that change of some 
sort is necessary. Even very small institutions have made good use of such 
information, and its value has led to the establishment of elaborate 
offices of institutional research in many of the large ones. In suggesting 
the importance of factual studies, I would exclude most attempts to 
evaluate the existing curriculum by testing programs. I am probably 
prejudiced, but I have yet to see an evaluation instrument whose result 
[ would be willing to trust in judging the effectiveness of my own teach- 
ing. Since most faculty members share this belief, data of this kind 
seldom carry much conviction. 

A wide variety of devices has been used to overcome psychological 
resistances to change and to introduce fresh currents of thought. Con- 
ferences, such as the Association for Higher Education’s National Confer- 
ence on Higher Education, are a familiar example. By bringing us into 
contact with our fellows in other institutions they decrease our provin- 
cialism, often enabling us to see that there is nothing very sacred about 
some cherished local tradition. Consultants from outside are sometimes 
able to provide a fresh perspective, and visits by faculty members to other 
campuses where original programs have been developed often help to 
modify old assumptions and suggest new possibilities. A technique used 
with conspicuous success by Earl McGrath at the State University of Iowa 
some ten years ago was a series of informal evening meetings among 
some of the more lively members of the faculty for discussion of educa- 
tional ends and means. The public record of these meetings is to be read 
in Mr. McGrath’s book, Toward General Education, and its practical 
effects may be seen in the curricular changes made at Iowa under another 
leadership not long afterward. 

A similar variety of practical measures has been employed to overcome 
institutional road blocks. It is a very striking fact that two of the most 
notable programs in general education began with single experimental 
courses—“Contemporary Civilization” at Columbia College in 1919 and 
“The Nature of the World and of Man” at the University of Chicago in 
1924. Anything more ambitious would have been impossible at that 
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time, but these small beginnings were so potent that they gradually 

opened the way for much more sweeping and radical changes. 

In many situations what is needed is some kind of charter, an authori- 
zation to do something new without precise specification as to its form. 
The honors program at the University of Colorado, previously men- 
tioned, rests upon this kind of legal basis. Mr. Coffey of Minnesota 
created a new administrative agency, the General College, charged with 
the duty of designing and maintaining the new curriculum. Much the 
same thing was done by Glenn Frank, former president of the University 
of Wisconsin, when he brought Mr. Meiklejohn to the University and 
obtained the consent of the faculty for the creation of the Experimental 
College. His mistake, if it is to be considered a mistake, was in giving 
his charter a five-year terminal date; when the term was up the faculty 
refused to renew it. 

R. M. Hutchins, former chancellor of the University of Chicago, has 
been one of the most controversial educational administrators of our 
time, but no one has ever accused him of lacking either courage or 
imagination. He understood academic institutions, and he was fertile in 
his invention of devices for circumventing their resistances to reform. As 
final examples of the drastic methods sometimes necessary, it would be 
hard to find bolder devices than his creation of The College, chartered 
to “do the work of the university in general liberal education”; his 
establishment of a series of committees, authorized to design and staff 
new programs in “social thought,” “history of ideas,” and other inter- 
disciplinary fields; and his founding of such new agencies as the Institute 
of Metallurgy—by which he not only kept on the Midway many of the 
brilliant research scientists who had been assembled there for the Man- 
hattan Project, but also gave them the opportunity to develop advanced 
instruction at the frontiers of scientific knowledge. 

I should like to conclude by raising two questions, one philosophical 
and the other practical. 

1. What makes a change an improvement? When proposals for curricu- 
lar change are made, by what criteria can we distinguish those which 
are sound and wise from those which are unsound and unwise? 

2. What makes a method effective? Why is it that a procedure which 
succeeds in one place sometimes fails in another? 

I do not know the answers to these questions, but the solution to this 

whole problem, which is one of ideal aims and practical means, the most 

difficult of problems and the most essential, probably lies in the answers 
to them. 
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RECORDER 


SUBSTANTIAL curriculum revision must begin with a re-examination 
of objectives, their appropriateness to the specific educational institution, 
and their continuing validity in a rapidly changing world. Legitimate 
motives for curriculum revision include recognition of the inadequacy 
of the existing curriculum, the much discussed pressures arising from 
greatly expanded enrollments, and the desire to clarify specific functions 
at all levels of education. Improvement in curriculum is most likely to 
result from a continuing process, normally going on at all times, but with 
periods of intensive, concentrated activity. A faculty aware of over-all 
institutional objectives will be amenable to proposed curriculum changes. 
There will be provided a climate enabling men of vision to move toward 
new horizons. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 27, Section 1, was Robert J. Wert, Executive Associate, 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, New York City. 


Methods of Curriculum Improvement 


Ernest Koch 

Professor of German and 

Chairman, Long Term Curriculum Committee 
Brooklyn College 

RECORDER 


NO substantial improvements in a curriculum can be hoped for without 
considerable faculty motivation. Such motivation requires a thorough 
analysis of the aims and objectives of the institution against the back- 
ground of changing national and international patterns of existence. 
Curriculum improvement cannot be solely the concern of the faculty, 
however. To help generate constructive ideas and, above all, to help 
transform these into significant acts of curriculum revision, an intelligent 
and friendly administration must ever play a cooperative role. Especially 
must it be willing and able to make available the resources of the insti- 
tution for curriculum improvement if curriculum experimentation is to 
be anything more than a basically fruitless extracurricular pastime for a 
select number of faculty members. Finally, it must be remembered, that 
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if curriculum improvements are earnestly sought, all parties concerned 
must not let discussions bog down in a maze of utopian projections and 
partisan activities, but must be willing to accept a less than ideal com- 
promise in preference to continued dedication to a curriculum which no 
longer meets the real requirements of the present and future. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 27, Section 2, was R. W. Holmstedt, President, Indiana 
State Teachers College. 


Chapter 28. 


What Are the Obligations of 
Liberal Arts Colleges to the 
Preparation of Elementary and 
Secondary School Teachers? 


Paul Woodring 
Consultant, The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education 
New York City 


AS a basis for an examination of this problem, I should like to advance 
the thesis that the responsibility for the preparation of teachers for our 
elementary and secondary schools must be accepted by all higher insti- 
tutions, whether they are called universities, liberal arts colleges, or 
teachers colleges. This responsibility is primary because it is obvious that 
unless we have teachers, and good teachers, for our lower schools, there 
can be no colleges because no one will be prepared to enter them. Unless 
we first have teachers we can have no engineers, lawyers, accountants, 
physicians, or ministers, for all professional education must rest upon 
sound elementary and secondary education, and if this lower education 
deteriorates for lack of competent teachers, it follows that college and 
professional education, too, must deteriorate. 

The preparation of teachers, particularly of high school teachers, has 
never been and cannot be the responsibility of teachers colleges alone. 
The separate teachers colleges have never provided more than about 
20 per cent of the number of high schol teachers we need and today 
they provide less than 25 per cent of the elementary teachers needed. The 
liberal arts college, whether existing as a separate institution or within a 
university, has been, and is today, our chief source of supply, and the 
impending shortage of high school teachers stems directly from a steady 
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decline in the percentage of liberal arts graduates who are prepared to 
teach and who are willing to become teachers. Since the great majority 
of high school teachers now employed were educated in liberal arts col- 
leges and universities, it is obvious that if something is wrong with the 
education of these teachers, it is these institutions, rather than the 
teachers colleges, that must accept the major part of the responsibility. 

The tidal wave of students which has flooded our elementary schools 
is about to reach the high schools. In the next ten years secondary school 
enrollments will nearly double. This is not a guess, for the babies are 
born and have been counted. Yet the number of new high school teach- 
ers prepared by our colleges declined by 41 per cent between 1950 and 
1955. In some important fields the decline is even greater; the produc- 
tion of high school science teachers has declined by 57 per cent in the 
past five years and of mathematics teachers by 51 per cent. While indus- 
trial and scientific leaders express alarm over the shortage of engineers, 
a shortage of high school teachers qualified in science and mathematics 
threatens to make it impossible for students to receive the kind of 
education which is basic to engineering. 

Many bright boys and girls who would like to become scientists or 
engineers will find the doors closed to them, either because the pre- 
requisite courses are not available in high school or because the prevail- 
ing philosophy in the high school is one which does not encourage 
students to take these more rigorous subjects. 

In the humanities the scarcity of teachers is not yet critical but threatens 
to become so within a few years. If it does, the effect upon our culture 
will be even more serious. 

In the face of this enormous problem many of our “best” colleges, 
those of great prestige, superior faculties, and high entrance standards, 
have all but igaored their responsibility. Some prepare no teachers at 
all; others, so few as to be hardly worthy of mention. Although the 
presidents, deans, and faculty members of these colleges frequently 
express alarm over the deterioration of high school education, they have 
refused, with some notable exceptions, to accept responsibility for its 
improvement by providing more and better teachers. 

Many liberal arts colleges have looked with equanimity upon the 
reluctance of their graduates to become teachers. This unfortunate situ- 
ation is a reflection of the current status of the profession of public school 
teaching in America and of the colleges’ concept of their own mission. 
The stronger colleges rightly take pride in the achievement of their 
graduates. They are proud of alumni who are listed in Who’s Who, 
become distinguished scholars or scientists, go on to graduate school and 
attain the Ph.D., or are admitted to the better schools of law, medicine, 
and engineering. Some are inordinately proud of the high average in- 
come of their graduates. They take much less pride in the graduate who 
becomes an outstanding teacher in the third grade or in a high school, 
for such a graduate rarely attains more than local recognition, and his 
salary has a devastating effect on the statistics of the “average income of 
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the class of 1955.” In these judgments of what constitutes success, the 
colleges are more worldly and more closely in harmony with the mate- 
rialistic judgments implied in our national folkways than they would 
be willing to admit. 

In considering the problems of preparing teachers in the liberal arts 
college, I think we should take a close look at this climate of opinion on 
college campuses that tends to drive undergraduates away from the teach- 
ing profession. If there is a bias on the part of both students and faculty 
against teaching as a profession and against professional courses for 
teachers, we ought to trace it to its roots and try to eliminate it. If the 
bias against professional courses has some basis in fact, we ought to 
examine those facts and try to change them. If the bias is based on 
ignorance of the facts, we must find some way of combating the ignor- 
ance. I find that a common erroneous belief among liberal arts profes- 
sors is that the certification requirements for secondary teachers make it 
necessary for the student to spend a major part of his college time in 
professional courses. The fact is that in the great majority of our states 
the requirement is only 16 or 18 semester hours—about one semester's 
work. Another fallacy is the belief that professional courses in education 
deal exclusively with methodology. The fact is that more than 14 of them 
deal with psychology, philosophy, or history of education and have 
nothing directly to do with methods. Before we can debate the issues 
intelligently, we must get the facts straight. 

If the liberal arts college is to accept its responsibility for teacher educa- 
tion, it must ask itself, who within the college is to accept this responsi- 
bility. It has long been customary to assign this task to the department 
of education while the rest of the faculty looks away, muttering occasional 
scornful remarks about educators and education, but refusing to take 
any real part in the planning. This, I am convinced, is a source of many 
of our problems, but you may not agree and this, too, is something that 
should be considered. 

I think we should give some attention to the meaning and purpose of 
liberal education as it is related to teacher education and should not 
assume that every college granting the A.B. degree already has a sound 
program of liberal education. At the same time we should consider the 
academic majors in terms of their relationships to the needs and responsi- 
bilities of teachers. 
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Obligations of Liberal Arts Colleges 
to Preparation of Teachers 


James J. Buchanan 
Assistant Professor of Classics 
Princeton University 

AND 
W. Nelson Francis 
Professor of English 
Franklin and Marshall College 
RECORDERS 


THE preparation of teachers for elementary and secondary schools is an 
important responsibility of the liberal arts college. The planning and 
general control of the teacher training program and the advising and 
supervision of students in it should be joint responsibilities of the depart- 
ment of education and the relevant academic departments. The ma- 
chinery should vary with the size and nature of the institution, but 
should involve at least a joint committee. Greater interest and involve- 
ment of the academic departments in the teacher training program are 
desirable. 

The total requirement in professional education courses should be 
three solid courses, one each in educational psychology, philosophy of 
education, and history of education, together with practice teaching or 
postgraduate internship. A five-year training course for secondary school 
teachers, which is much to be desired, will successfully compete with the 
usual four-year course if it leads to better teaching jobs or if the fifth 
year is an internship underwritten by school authorities. 

There remains real difference of opinion as to the specific subject- 


matter courses which prospective elementary and secondary school 
teachers should take. 


NOTE: Chairman of Group 28, Section 1, was Edward K. Graham, Dean, College of 
Liberal Arts, Boston University; chairman of Group 28, Section 2, was D. Alexander 
Severino, Associate Dean, The Ohio State University. 
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CONFERENCE RESOLUTIONS 


Unlike Conference Resolutions of previous years, those for this year are divided 
into two sections: Part I is a general statement regarding the need for excellence in 
higher education while Part II consists of resolutions concerned with specific subjects. 
Both parts of the Resolutions were adopted by the conference participants at the 
closing session on Wednesday, March 5, 1958, except where otherwise indicated. 


PART I: THE NEED FOR EXCELLENCE IN HIGHER EDUCATION: 
A REAFIRMATION 


For Americans and for all humanity, this is a time of danger and promise. We o! 
the free nations shall need all the vigor, all the devotion, all the wisdom we cai 
muster if we are to act effectively in our own behalf and in behalf of mankind. 


Recognizing this, the people of the United States are concerned today, more than 
ever before, about the quality and integrity of their schools and colleges. They are 
asking frank, searching, constructive questions about educational problems of para- 
mount national significance. Educators the country over should welcome such ques- 
tions; the profession will ignore them at its peril. 


In these days of challenge and change, colleges and universities find themselves 
playing a crucial role. Not only must 7 pursue with renewed devotion their 
ancient goals of individual fulfillment and the advancement of learning; they must 
also continue to serve our free society in a thousand significant ways. But the cause 
of freedom will be ill-served if our colleges and universities fail to adhere to the 
highest standards of excellence in every aspect of their endeavor. 


In education, no less than in every other phase of our national life, whatever 
America hopes to be tomorrow, it must strive to be today. Its educational system will 
reflect the values, the aims, the quality that its people cherish, no more, no less. 
As professional educators, we therefore actively reaffirm the need for excellence in 


higher education, and urge Americans generally, and parents in particular, to join us 
in its attainment. This pursuit of quality will be evidenced in many ways: 


1. In institutional objectives, which should reflect a concern for the fullest possible 
development of the rich potential of the nation’s citizenry. 


2. In students selected in the light of these objectives, with the concept of quality 
expressed in imaginative, continuing efforts to help them choose programs suited to 
their individual talents, and also in a discipline which counts hard work and devotion 
to learning as part of the price of admission and success. 


8. In faculties dedicated to scholarly goals in teaching and research, whose mem- 
bers must be decently compensated, as befits a profession distinguished by its great 
contribution to society and its broad base of public respect. 


4. In administrative officers, who should be intelligent, experienced, and courageous 
leaders devoted to excellence wherever and whenever it may be found, in higher edu- 
cation and in the community at large. 


5. In well-designed and varied programs suited to the diverse needs of students and 
of society, and of such unquestioned excellence as to challenge the best efforts of 
learner and teacher to contribute to the steady growth of a free, productive nation. 


6. In carefully planned and well-equipped facilities, which should reflect the 
public’s awareness of the fact that excellence in higher education is related not alone 
to good teaching and high standards, but also to adequate classrooms, laboratories, 
and libraries. 


As members of the Thirteenth Conference on Higher Education, we reaffirm our 
faith in America’s colleges and universities, and commend them for the unprecedented 
strides made in extending educational opportunities and for their persistent efforts 
toward the strengthening of quality. We recognize that this stubborn striving for 
excellence in higher education will be costly in effort and resources, and will require 
the close cooperation of faculty members, administrators, students, parents, trustees, 
public officials, and all citizens deeply committed to the ideal of maximum develop- 
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ment of individual potentialities. Excellence in education is admittedly a costly goal, 
but we must pay that price to have the America we cherish. 


PART II: CONFERENCE RESOLUTIONS 


1. The College Housing Loan Program: We commend the efforts of the Congress 
of the United States and the Executive branch of the federal government to extend 
the amounts available for loans to qualified institutions of higher education for the 
financing of housing and other presently authorized facilities. We urge that the 
additional funds be made available at interest rates based upon the present flexible 
formula. We urge the Housing and Home Finance Agency to use every means of 
expediting action on applications for loans to the end that construction of needed 
facilities in educational institutions may be initiated with a minimum of delay. 


2. Financial Assistance to Talented Youth: Because of the great need of the 
country for the cultivation of the potentialities of its young people for all socially 
useful areas of service, and because of the financial barriers that at present prevent 
large numbers of young people from pursuing an education beyond the high school, 
we urge: 


a. State and local governments to make maximum efforts, through public funds, 
to provide and maintain diversified facilities for higher education of good quality at 
the lowest possible cost to students. 


b. Institutions of higher education to continue to encourage substantial gifts 
from private donors, corporations, and other nongovernmental agencies for scholar- 
ships and fellowships to highly qualified students and also for student loan funds in 
such institutions as do not at present have adequate capital funds for loan purposes. 


Because of the present inadequacy of institutional and other programs for financial 
assistance to students, we urge the Congress of the United States to enact legislation 
providing federal funds for scholarship purposes to aid highly qualified students to 
attend recognized institutions of higher education. We urge further that the amounts 
of such appropriations be sufficient to provide not less than 20,000 new four-year 
scholarships for undergraduate students each year until a total of 80,000 are in use 
at the end of a four-year period. We favor a larger number of such scholarships if the 
Congress can provide the necessary supporting funds. 


In addition we urge the Congress to provide federal funds for the support of a 
program of fellowships for 5000 graduate students the first year of its operation. 


We also urge that students granted scholarships and fellowships under any new 
federal program that may be enacted be left completely free to choose their own 
subject-matter fields of sudy and occupational objectives in the recognized institutions 
they choose to attend, without any limitations imposed by their acceptance of such 
scholarships or fellowships. 


3. Financial Support of Institutions of Higher Education: Because institutions of 
higher education are finding it increasingly difficult in these times of rising costs, 
teacher shortages, and growing enrollments to secure critically needed funds to im- 
prove teachers’ salaries and ao needed staff and facilities, we urge that state 
and local governments, as well as business and industry, labor organizations, philan- 
thropic foundations, religious groups, and other nongovernmental agencies, review 
their programs of assistance to higher education with a view toward increasing their 
support for current operations and capital development. 


4. Desegregation in Educational Institutions: We commend those individuals and 
agencies whose leadership and example have contributed toward the achievement of 
the = of equal educational opportunity for all American youth by eliminating 
racia egation in educational institutions. At the same time, we call attention to 
the challenge presented by the unfinished aspects of the task and, while we recognize 
its inherent difficulties, the urgency of the present situation at home and abroad 
makes continued progress toward the solution of this problem vital to national integ- 
rity and imperative for the strengthening of the democratic way of life. We therefore 
urge public and ee agencies in those states which have made little or no p 
to work with all deliberate speed to eliminate racial segregation from educational 
institutions. 
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5. ROTC Facilities: We reaffirm the resolution of the Twelfth National Confer- 
ence on Higher Education urging the Congress to establish a program of federal 
participation in meeting construction and maintenance costs of physical plant facilities 
used for ROTC programs. 


6. Science, Mathematics, Engineering: We fully support the efforts currently in 
progress throughout the nation to strengthen the teaching of science, mathematics, 
and engineering. We would note, however, that most other academic areas similarly 
require strengthening. To stress one part of the curriculum to the neglect of others 
wil) introduce a dangerous imbalance in the education of the oncoming generation. 


7. Appreciation: The Conference expresses its appreciation for the statesmanlike 
leadership the staff and executive committee of the Association for Higher Education 
continue to provide American higher education in this critical period; for the out- 
standing contribution to the further understanding of the problems facing highei 
education that has been made by the Conference leaders and principal speakers; for 
the grand cooperation of various educational and commercial agencies in producing 
the educational television demonstration at the Third General Session; and to the 
Congress Hotel, the City of Chicago, and the State of Illinois for the cordial hos- 
pitality that helps make meeting here each year such a rewarding experience. 


*8. Tax Exemption for Professional Study: The Executive Committee of the 
Association for Higher Education recommends that the Internal Revenue code be 
amended to grant tax exemptions to persons in the teaching profession for expenses 
incurred in study for professional improvement at accredited colleges and universities. 


*Added by the Executive Committee of the Association for Higher Education. 

All resolutions were approved by the Executive Committee for the Association for 
Higher Education on Wednesday, March 5, 1958, as passed by the Conference, and 
No. 8 was added by the Executive Committee. 
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